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CHAPTER  I. 

Th'  immortal  line  in  sure  succession  reigns, 
The  fortune  of  the  family  remains, 
And  grandsires  grandsons  the  long  list  contains." 

Dryden. 


"  TTTELL,"  she  said,  as  he  joined  her, 
*  '       *•  have  you  seen  papa  ?" 

"I  have,  Bessie." 

"  What  did  he  say  ? — and  how  did  you 
think  he  seemed  to-day  ?" 

^'  I  could  make  nothing  of  the  business  in 
hand,  my  dear ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  don't  think  he  seemed  quite  so  well  as 
usual." 
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"  What  does  Williams  think  ?" 

"  I  fancy  he  thinks  as  I  do." 

Bessie  was  silent  for  a  little  space  \  and 
then  she  said,  while  a  deep  shade  of  thought 
spread  itself  like  a  cloud  over  her  brow, 

"  I  suppose  we  ought  to  write  to  consult 
Bertie — he  would  tell  us  what  is  best  to  be 
done." 

"  It  will  be  far  the  best  plan.  Write  a 
line  to-day,  and  ask  him  to  come  down  for  a 
week  or  two.     It  is  a  good  idea." 

"  /  will  never  ask  him — ask  any  one  to 
Marchmont  again.  Uncle  Rex.  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  to  do  it  for  me.  I  have  not 
experienced  much  consideration  from  Bertie 
of  late." 

"  Is  it  his  fault  ?" 

The  words  were  uttered  almost  before  the 
Colonel  was  aware  of  what  he  said.  Bessie 
had  never  encouraged  or  invited  his  confi- 
dence Vv^ith  regard  to  Bertie,  as  she  had  done 
in  the  first  blush  of  her  maidenly  love  for 
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the  young  soldier ;  and  she  answered  coldly, 
and  in  the  repellent  manner  which  she  could 
assume  when  she  liked — a  chevaux  de  frise^ 
to  protect  her  too  sensitive  heart  from  all 
mortal  touch. 

"  T  think  he  would  say  it  was  mine." 

"Something  has  come  between  you  of 
late  years,  child.  I  have  regretted  it 
often,  for  Herbert  Duberry  possesses  quali- 
ties to  make  a  faithful  friend." 

"  Something  has  come  between  us,  as  you 
say.  Uncle  Rex  ;  and  it  is  better  that  things' 
should  remain  as  they  are." 

As  Bessie  spoke  her  eye  fell  upon  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  garden,  where  the  child, 
"  the  .something "  that  had  come  between 
herself  and  Bertie,  was  playing,  not  with  his 
toys — no  one  thought  of  giving  the  son  and 
heir  of  the  house  of  Marchmont  toys — but 
with  such  articles  as  he  could  collect  to  take 
their  place  in  his  youthful  affections,  attended 
by  his  nurse,  and  watched  in  the  distance 
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by  Mrs.  Rigors,  who  exercised  a  lynx-like 
vigilance  over  all  his  movements. 

"Take  my  advice  and  write  yourself, 
Bessie.  It  would  be  a  comfort  to  me  to 
think  that  you  were  friends  again,  for  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  young  man  of  sterling 
worth." 

"As  he  has  never  volunteered  papa  a 
visit  for  three  years,  I  do  not  like  to  make 
overtures  to  him,"  replied  Bessie,  proudly ; 
"  but  if  you  will  write  and  ask  him,  he  will 
be  more  likely  to  come." 

"  I  will  do  so,  if  you  like ;  and  perhaps  it 
will  come  better  from  me,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  old  '  uncle '  should  do  the 
chaperoned 

"I  am  sure  it  will,"  Bessie  answered, 
twining  her  arm  fondly  in  his,  and  looking 
at  him  with  a  smile ;  "no  real  uncle  could 
ever  have  been  half  so  kind  to  me  as  you 
have  been — always  the  same,"  she  added, 
as  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  tender 
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corners  of  her   moutli    quivered ;   "  and    I 
must  have  tried  you  very  much  sometimes." 

"  What  and  if  I  were  the  '  real  uncle,' 
darling  ? — what  and  if  I  were  the  ghost  of 
that  long  lost  Uncle  Richard,  who  was  lost 
at  sea  more  than  five  and  thirty  years  ago  ?" 

^*  Ghost !  do  not  talk  of  ghosts !"  ex- 
claimed Bessie,  while  a  strong  shudder  pass- 
ed over  her  frame ;  and  then  the  whole 
truth  flashed  across  her,  and  she  realized  in 
an  instant  of  time  the  whole  story  of  that 
shipwrecked  life,  of  which  he  had  once  made ' 
such  solemn  mention  to  her,  in  the  bower  of 
the  Deanery  garden.  "  I  see  it  all,"  she 
said ;  *^  you  are  papa's  brother,  and  you 
loved  mamma — and  you  made  her  the  sacri- 
fice of  your  life." 

"  No,  child,  not  so.  I  am  no  bachelor,  as 
you  suppose." 

"  Is  your  wife  still  alive  ?"  Bessie  asked, 
breathlessly. 

"  No,  she  is  dead.     Do  not  name  her — do 
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not  speak  to  me  of  her,  Bessie.  It  was  the 
madness  of  an  hour,  and  it  has  been  bitterly 
atoned  for  by  the  anguish  of  years.  I  will 
tell  you  all  at  some  future  time,  but  I  am 
scarcely  equal  to  it  now.  My  life  has  been 
a  buried  one  too  long.  We  must  think  of 
your  father  before  all." 

A  violent  peal  of  the  library  bell  here 
interrupted  the  tete-a-tete,  in  which  so  much, 
had  been  revealed  in  so  short  a  space ;  and 
Bessie,  as  pale  as  death,  and  with  her  nerves 
in  a  state  of  unnatural  tension,  which  enabled 
her  to  preserve  an  outward  calmness,  said, 

"Papa's  bell,  Uncle  Rex.  We  must  go 
to  him  at  once." 

Her  fleet  steps  soon  brought  her  to  the 
library  door,  which  was  closed  against  her 
forcibly  by  the  strength  of  a  man's  arm. 

"Let  me  in,"  she  said,  authoritatively; 
and  upon  her  repeated  commands  and  en- 
treaties to  enter,  the  door  was  gradually  and 
partially  opened,  and  the  voice  of  Williams 
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the  attendant  was  heard,  in  low,  peremptory 
tones. 

"Don't  let  Miss  Marchmont  come  in. 
This  is  no  scene  for  her  to  witness." 

"Nothing  shall  keep  me  away  from  him. 
Let  me  pass,"  she  exclaimed,  passionately, 
and  forcing  an  entrance  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, only  guarded  by  the  feeble  arm  of 
the  old  butler.  Her  uncle  followed  closely 
upon  her  steps ;  and  the  attendant,  address- 
ing himself  to  him,  entreated  him  to  per- 
suade Miss  Marchmont  to  leave  the  room,* 
making  a  sign  to  him  at  the  same  moment 
that  all  was  over.  With  the  calmness  and 
presence  of  mind  acquired  by  long  experi- 
ence in  such  scenes,  placing  himself  so  as  to 
conceal  the  poor  distorted  features  from  the 
sight  of  the  agonized  girl. 

"Oh!  papa!  papa!"  she  exclaimed,  "they 
shall  not  tear  me  away  from  you — they  shall 
not  part  us."  And  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  inanimate  form,  and  behaved  like  one 
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actually  crazed  with  grief,  which  had  come 
upon  her  at  the  last  unawares.  The  old 
Squire  was  dead.  The  last  fatal  stroke  of 
paralysis  had  been  dealt  as  his  newly-found 
brother  had  left  the  room ;  and  with  a  few 
struggles  and  muscular  contortions,  the  soul 
had  quitted  the  dwelling-place  which  had 
lately  become  such  a  ruin,  and  whose  come- 
liness had  been  so  pitiably  defaced  in  its 
decay. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  efforts  of 
the  attendants,  and  of  her  uncle,  united  with 
his  most  tender  and  earnest  entreaties,  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  Bessie  from  the  dead 
body,  which  she  had  clasped  with  convulsive 
energy  in  her  warm  young  arms. 

"  Do  not  take  me  away — do  not  touch 
me !"  she  said,  almost  fiercely,  between  the 
paroxysms  of  her  grief  ''  I  will  never  leave 
him  again.  Dear,  dear  papa  !  speak  to  me 
— look  at  me.  You  are  not  dead — the  dear 
hand  is  still  warm.     Send  for  the  doctor — 
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send  for  Mr.  Mavors.  Why  do  you  all 
stand  here  doing  nothing  ?     Send " 

At  last,  exhausted  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm  which  had  broken  so  suddenly  over 
her  head,  she  became  passive  for  a  moment 
or  two ;  and  her  uncle,  taking  advantage  of 
the  lull,  advanced,  and  winding  his  strong  arm 
around  her,  forcibly  removed  her  from  the 
awful  presence,  and  bore  her  insensible  from 
the  room.  The  doctor,  who  had  been  hastily 
summoned,  when  he  found  his  skill  unavail- 
ing in  one  quarter,  began  to  turn  his  attefl- 
tion,  in  the  business-like  manner  peculiar  to 
him,  to  the  other  patient,  who  still  stood  in 
need  of  his  assistance. 

"  It  was  the  shock,"  he  said  composedly 
to  Uncle  Rex,  as  he  stood  with  one  finger 
on  Bessie's  wrist,  and  holding  his  watch  in 
the  other  hand.  ^'  I  would  not  disturb  her 
for  the  present ;  nature  is  providing  her  own 
relief." 

"  Poor   child !      It   is    a    sad  business," 
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replied    the    Colonel,    shaking    his    head. 

"  She  has  suffered  much,"  was  the  doc- 
tor's comment,  as  he  looked  down  upon  the 
sad,  worn  face,  as  though  he  were  studying 
a  curious  specimen  which  had  come  across 
him  in  some  scientific  research. 

"  You  think  so,  doctor  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  See,"  he  added,  rais- 
ing the  quivering  eyelid  with  what  the  Colo- 
nel considered,  and  almost  resented,  as  a 
sacrilegious  touch,  "  the  brain  is  still  at 
work." 

The  heavy  shadow  of  death  was  all  the 
time  brooding  over  the  quiet  house ;  the 
servants  crept  stealthily  about,  and  con- 
versed in  whispers,  calculating  the  changes 
and  chances  likely  to  fall  upon  those  who 
had  served  the  old  master,  and  looking  with 
awe  and  curiosity  into  the  room  where  he 
lay  so  still,  whose  masterful  temper  had 
once  ruled  in  such  strong  life,   and  whom 
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they  now  began  to  think  of,  not  as  what 
he  lately  had  been,  but  of  what  he  once 
was. 

'^  And  to  think  of  the  little  chap's  coming 
into  all  the  property,  and  poor  Miss  Bessie 
cut  out — it's  enough  to  break  her  heart — so 
it  is." 

This  was  the  comment  made  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Joey  by  one  of  the  members  of  a 
knot  of  gossips  congregated  at  the  "  March- 
mont  Arms,"  the  shutters  of  which  hostelry 
were  closed,  in  respect  to  the  patron  and 
landlord  lying  dead  up  at  the  Hall ;  but  in 
the  bar  and  back  parlour  of  which  a  brisker 
trade  than  usual  was  plying. 

Joey,  who  had  been  sent  thither  with  a 
message,  marked  and  digested  the  observa- 
tion, and  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to 
regret  that  he  had  failed  to  purchase  the 
charm,  even  at  the  price  of  his  honesty, 
which  could  have  exercised  an  evil  influence 
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over  the  life  of  "  clog,  cat,  cow,  or  babby,' 
for  his  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever. 
Hester  Lovel,  the  gipsy,  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

*'  A  little,  pretty,  witty,  charming  she." 

TJERBERT  DUBERRY  was  dining  out 
-*- J-  — dining  out  in  London  in  Septem- 
ber. Not  a  fashionable  thing  to  do,  but  he 
had  long  given  up  all  his  fashionable  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  having  returned  to  town 
after  an  arduous  circuit,  preparatory  to  set- 
ting out  on  a  foreign  trip,  which  he  had 
had  in  contemplation  for  some  time,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  accept  the  hospitable  invitation 
of  an  old  college  friend,  whose  duties  kept 
him  in  town. 

"  Come  and  dine  with  us,  if  you  can  put 
up  with  our  simple  fare  and  pot-luck,"  said 
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Sidney  Gascoigne,  as  he  encountered  the 
young  barrister  on  the  shady  side  of  Regent 
Street,  on  the  lovely  September  morning 
which  had  brought  such  trouble  to  the  old 
Hall  in  the  southern  shire,  to  which  Bertie's 
thoughts  strayed  more  frequently  than  he 
would  have  admitted,  even  to  himself.  Ber- 
tie muttered  something  t(3  the  effect  that  his 
unexpected  appearance  might  inconvenience 
Mrs.  Gascoigne,  an  allusion  which  made  the 
face  of  the  husband  of  six  months'  stand- 
ing break  Qjtit  all  over  in  smiles. 

"  You  don't  know  Fan,  I  think,  Duberry. 
Dear  little  girl — no  nonsense  about  her — 
delighted  to  see  you,  I'm  sure !"  and  the 
happy  clerk,  who  had  embarked  in  matri- 
mony on  five  hundred  a  year,  was  fortu- 
nately brightly  unconscious  of  an  episode  of 
his  pretty  little  wife's  girlhood,  in  which  she 
had,  as  the  girls  of  her  own  set  expressed 
it,  made  strong  love  to  the  brilliant  Du- 
berry, who  had  received  her  attentions  and 
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those  of  her  mamma  with  the  greatest  good- 
hmnour,  but — nothing  more. 

A  sort  of  comical  desire  to  see  Fan  in  her 
new  character  of  wife  and  housekeeper  came 
over  him  under  the  circumstances  of  five 
hundred  a  year. 

"  Why,  she  must  have  spent  as  much  in 
gloves  and  bonnets  once,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  quietly  remarking  that  he  should  not  re- 
quire an  introduction;  he  added,  "but  if  you 
wll  allow  me,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  renew 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Gascoigne."  • 

Mrs.  Frederick  Gascoigne  she  was,  in  the 
family,  for  her  husband  was  the  youngest  of 
a  numerous  tribe  of  sons.  A  very  rapid 
little  lady  Mrs.  Fred  would  have  proved, 
had  she  had  the  same  opportunities  which 
other  young  married  women  have  in  their 
fashionable  sets.  But  a  shabby  parlour- 
maid is  disenchanting ;  and  the  little  bride, 
notwithstanding  a  proper  consciousness  of 
her  own  piquante  attractions,  dared  not  ask 
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men  to  call  on  her  and  lounge  away  an 
afternoon  in  her  dingy  lodgings ;  while  the 
golden  youth  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  declined  a  flirtation  with  the 
prettiest  and  friskiest  matron  in  London,  in 
dirty  gloves. 

In  a  very  shabby  deshabille^  slippered  feet, 
and  neglected  furze-bush  of  a  head,  the  little 
lady  was  trying  to  lounge  on  a  cheap,  un- 
comfortable sofa,  in  a  cheap,  uncomfortable 
lodging  in  the  outskirts  of  Belgravia,  when 
a  telegram  from  "  the  office  "  was  put  into 
her  hand.  "  Duberry  will  dine  to-night — 
seven  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Fred  blushed  very  deeply,  over  face, 
neck,  and  brow,  and  her  foolish  little  heart 
beat  very  quickly  under  the  tumbled  muslin 
wrapper  in  which  she  had  poured  out  tea 
for  her  husband,  called  by  courtesy  break- 
fast, but  which  partook  of  none  of  the  usual 
cosy  comforts  of  such  a  meal ;  and  flinging 
aside  the  novel  in  which  she  had  been  deep- 
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ly  engrossed,  she  began  to  wonder  "what- 
ever should  she  do !"  to  provide  a  decent 
meal  for  her  expected  guest ;  but  she  deter- 
mined he  should  see  no  vulgar  poverty,  no 
want  of  refinement  in  their  shabby  little 
home ;  which  she  would  turn  into  an  Eden 
for  that  one  evening,  if  she  died  in  the 
effort. 

So  brilliantly  did  she  achieve  this,  that 
her  husband  actually  started  back  in  amaze- . 
ment  as  he  put  his  head  into  the  sitting- 
room,  as  it  was  called  in  ordinary  parlance, 
and  saw  his  wife,  seated  in  full  dress,  in  a 
fairy-like  apartment  redolent  of  flowers, 
brilliant  with  wax  lights,  and  arranged  with 
an  eye  to  artistic  effect,  for  which  h^  had 
scarcely  given  Fan  credit  before. 

Truth  to  tell,  a  very  different  scene  would 
have  presented  itself  had  that  telegram  mis- 
carried, and  had  the  clerk  returned  alone  to 
the  bosom  of  his  domestic  hearth.  A  shabby 
little  figure  huddled  up  in  a  shawl  not  over 
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dean  (an  old  Indian  one  of  dear  mamma's), 
with  a  pretty,  but  rather  pinched  and  cross 
little  face,  looking  out  from  its  folds,  would 
have  peeped  out  as  the  well-known  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  a  "  Come  at  last ; 
then  I  suppose  Mary  may  put  on  the  chops," 
would  have  taken  the  place  of  the  "  Well, 
Fred,  dear,  you  are  rather  late,  are  you 
not  ?"  with  which  she  greeted  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Duberry  had  arrived  ten  minutes 
previously,  and  had  been,  as  Mrs.  Fred 
meant  that  he  should  be,  pleasingly  im- 
pressed. 

"It  is  like  old  times,"  she  had  said 
soon  after  the  usual  conventional  forms  had 
been  gone  through,  and  casting  down 
her  eyes,  to  show  the  sweep  of  her  eye- 
lashes, which  were  very  fine ;  "  quite  like 
old  times,  Mr.  Duberry.  I  think  the  last 
time  I  saw  you  was  at  Leicester  House — what 
a  ball  that  was !  and  what  a  heavenly  waltz 
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we  had  together !  I  little  thought  then 
when  and  where  I  should  see  you  next — in 
a  dingy  lodging  in  town  in  September  I"  and 
the  little  lady  gave  a  shrug  of  comical  pity 
for  herself,  and  a  depreciation  of  her  sur- 
roundings, in  which  category  the  "  dearest 
Fred  "  might  have  been  included  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  bias  or  prejudice  of  the  in- 
dividual addressed. 

"  It  is  rather  late  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions," Bertie  replied,  as  an  amused  smile 
played  round  his  mouth  ;  "  but  I  do  most' 
sincerely ;  and  I  am  sure  my  friend  Fred 
must  be  a  most  happy  man." 

**  I  should  be  proud  if  you  really  thought 
so.  But,  oh  I  Mr.  Duberry,  it  is  a  rash  ex- 
periment, after  all,  that  we  have  tried — to 
live  upon  nothing  a  year  is  better  in  theory 
than  practice.  Sometimes  it  occurs  to  me 
that  we  have  made  a  little  mistake  in  at- 
tempting it ;  but,  however,  mamma  is  very 
kind,  and  for  the  present  we  get  along.     If 
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anyone  had  told  me  that  I  could  have  done 
it  a  year  ago,  I  should  have  laughed  at  the 
idea  ;  but  times  change  with  us  all,  Mr.  Du- 
berry." 

.  As  Mrs.  Gascoigne  said  the  words,  she  mov- 
ed backwards  and  forwards  on  her  arm,  which 
looked  so  mignonne  and  youthful  in  her  even- 
ing dress,  a  costly  bracelet,  which  had  been 
one  of  the  singularly  appropriate  wedding 
presents  to  the  bride,  whose  future  income 
would  barely  cover  the  expenses  of  the  most 
meagre  menage ;  and  Bertie  could  not  help 
observing  to  himself  how  much  prettier  and 
more  stylish  she  had  become,  since  he  had 
known  and  danced  with  her  as  "  little  Fanny 
Verney,"  a  season  or  two  back. 

There  are  some  girls  who  are,  as  it  were, 
born  to  be  married,  and  whose  self-asser- 
tion, odious  and  intolerable  in  early  girl- 
hood, is  graceful  and  piquante  in  the  young 
married  woman.  Mrs.  Fred  Gascoigne  was 
to  Mr.  Herbert  Duberry  a  much  more  en- 
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chanting  person  than  Miss  Fanny  Verney 
had  been — a  fact  which,  with  a  woman's 
quick  intuition,  she  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive. She  had  established  quite  a  confi- 
dential footing  with  him,  on  the  strength  of 
"  old  times,"  which  had  only  existed  in  her 
own  imagination,  by  the  time  that  Fred 
was  dressed  for  dinner,  and  had  recovered 
from  the  surprise  of  his  wife's  present  sur- 
roundings (so  different  from  those  which 
generally  greeted  him  on  his  return),  as  to 
take  in  and  act  upon  the  signal  which  she' 
made  with  her  eyes  as  he  blundered  in,  with 
an  apology  for  keeping  his  wife  and  guest 
waiting,  and  tried  hard  to  seem  surprised  at 
nothing  which  he  saw. 

"  By  Jove  !  what  a  clever  woman  she  is  !" 
was  his  mental  comment  as  dinner  was  an- 
nounced by  a  tall  footman  in  the  Verney 
livery,  whose  powdered  head  nearly  touched 
the  ceiling ;  while  Mary,  in  a  clean  apron, 
was  kept  in  the  background,  to  wash  dishes 
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and  plates,  and  make  herself  generally  useful 
in  the  passage  outside.  The  nice  hot  little 
dinner  had  been  supplied  from  Gunter  s^ 
whither  the  dowager  Verney  had  conveyed 
Fanny  in  her  own  carriage. 

As  a  woman  of  the  world,  she  had  per- 
ceived the  advantage,  and  at  once  entered 
into  the  plan  of  securing  so  brilliant  and 
rising  a  man  as  Mr.  Duberry  for  a  "  pen- 
dant "  for  her  daughter,  who,  having  thrown 
herself  away  in  matrimony,  required  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  sort  to  give  her  a  proper  po- 
sition amongst  other  married  ladies  of  her 
own  age.  At  least,  so  the  Dowager  Verney 
thought,  and  so  she  said,  as  she  drove  Fan- 
ny to  Gunter's,  thanking  Providence  that  by 
some  unusual  and  unlooked-for  contingency 
she  should  have  been  still  in  town,  and  that 
the  services  of  the  tall  footman  were  avail- 
able for  the  occasion.  But,  alas!  Bertie 
had  a  breath  to  blow  away  all  this  castle- 
building  at  one  fell  swoop. 
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**  How  lucky  it  was  that  I  should  have 
met  you  to-day,  Gascoigne,  for  I  am  off 
early  to-morrow,  and  did  not  expect  to 
have  passed  my  last  evening  in  town  so 
pleasantly." 

"  Are  you  going  away  for  any  length  of 
time  ?" 

"  For  as  long  as  I  can  afford  to  be  idle. 
A  walking  tour  in  Switzerland,  I  propose. 
It  is  so  long  since  I  have  afforded  myself  a 
holiday." 

Mrs.  Fred  gave  a  little  start. 

"  You  are  going  abroad  ?  Oh  !  I  did  not 
understand ;  and  you  really  are  leaving  to- 
morrow morning  ?  Well,  Fred  was  lucky, 
I  must  say." 

"  It  was  an  uncommon  slice  of  an  article 
which  seldom  falls  to  my  lot,  indeed,  to  see 
a  fellow  like  Duberry — a  tip- top  swell,  you 
know — strolling  down  the  shady  side  of 
Regent  Street  in  September,  and  not  look- 
ing at  all  ashamed  of  it,  either." 
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"  I  hardly  know  if  I  should  have  recog- 
nised Mr.  Duberry,"  said  the  lady,  casting 
her  eyes  down  on  her  plate,  on  which  a  de- 
licate cutlet  reposed,  of  a  very  different 
genus  to  that  which  would  have  been  served 
up  to  the  young  couple  by  the  maid-of-all- 
work  if  Bertie's  advent  had  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  telegram. 

"Am  I,  then,  so  much  altered?" 
"  I  think  so — and,  indeed,  I  suppose  we 
all  are,"  she  answered,  with  an  attempt  at 
the  pensoroso  style,  which  was  not  so  be- 
coming to  her  as  the  arch  and  piquante ; 
and  her  husband  remarked,  as  she  intended 
he  should  do — 

'^  I  am  sure  you  need  not  talk  about  be- 
ing altered.  Fan — need  she,  Duberry?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  his  friend. 

''  Not  in  the  sense  you  mean,"  was  the 
quiet  reply;  and  the  pretty  little  woman 
accepting  the  implied  compliment,  said 
brightly — 
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"  I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  intro- 
duced the  odious  subject  of  personal  re- 
marks ;  let  us  turn  the  subject.  Mr.  Du- 
berry,  will  you  try  some  maccaroni  ?  You 
must  learn  to  like  it,  if  you  are  going  abroad, 
you  know." 

As  Bertie  accepted  the  invitation,  he  was 
wondering  in  his  own  mind  at  the  luxury 
displayed  in  the  arrangements  of  the  menage^ 
and  thought  to  himself — "  If  this  is  how 
one  can  live  on  five  hundred  a  year,  no 
wonder  there  are  so  many  poor  matches  a* 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  more  brilliant 
hopes  have  died  away,  or  been  sacrificed  to 
the  obstinacy  of  the  contracting  parties." 

"  You  seem  snug  enough  here,  Fred,"  he 
remarked,  as  Mrs.  Gascoigne  tripped  as 
gracefully  out  of  the  room  as  if  she  were 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  pile  of  dirty 
plates  in  the  passage,  and  as  though  her  ol- 
factory nerves  had  not  been  saluted  a  minute 
before  by  the  odour  of  an  expiring  lamp. 
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"  Cheap  moderators  never  do  answer," 
she  muttered  to  herself,  as  she  burnt  her 
fingers,  and  soiled  her  gloves  in  turning  up 
fresh  oil  into  the  wick,  which  flared  up 
alarmingly  in  another  second,  and  then  sank 
as  low  as  ever  again,  and  finally  went  out 
altogether. 

"  Do  take  the  thing  away,  John,"  she  said 
pettishly  to  the  tall  footman  whom  the  Dow- 
ager Verney  had  lent  with  the  linen  and 
plate  for  the  occasion,  and  who  had  been 
looking  down  loftily,  on  Mrs.  Fred's  impa- 
tient little  sallies,  upon  the  cheap  moderator 
which  had  been  given  by  a  rich  uncle,  from 
whom  the  Verneys  has  "  expectations,"  to 
the  young  couple  as  a  wedding  present. 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell,  sudden,  sharp,  and 
electrifying,  made  her  start ;  and  the  foot- 
man, lounging  away  with  the  lamp,  encoun- 
tered Mary  the  maid  hastening  to  answer  it. 
Mrs.  Fred  lingered  on  the  landing,  listening 
to  a  voice  she  heard  eagerly  inquiring  if  "Mr. 
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Duberry  was  dining  there  ?"  There  was  a 
telegram  for  him,  and  he  had  fortunately 
left  word  where  he  was  to  be  found.  It 
only  contained  a  few  words — 

"  From  Colonel  le  Garde  to  Mr,  Duberry, 

"The  Squire  died  this  morning.  You 
are  wanted  at  Marchmont." 

What  a  flood  of  recollections  did  those 
few  words,  hard  and  uncompromising  as* 
they  were,  bring  back  to  the  young  man's 
mind! 

"  I  am  sorry,"  he  said,  rising  hastily,  "  to 
appear  so  rude,  but  I  must  go.  Pray  make 
my  apologies  to  your  wife." 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  old  fellow  ?" 

*^  Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is — I  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  spare,"  was  the  reply ;  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  in  a  Hansom,  making  the 
best  way  back  to  his  chambers,  to  put  up  a 
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few  things  before  undertaking  his  melan- 
choly journey  to  Marchmont ;  which  place, 
it  appeared,  he  was  never  to  visit  under 
favourable  auspices. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Fred  with  a 
dismayed  face,  as  her  husband  went  to  her 
with  the  news.  "  What  on  earth  has  taken 
him  off  in  such  a  hurry  ?" 

"  A  Hansom  cab,"  answered  Fred  laugh- 
ing. "  But  what  a  stunning  dinner  you 
gave  us,  little  woman,  and  how  nice  you 
look !  I  declare  I'll  have  another  shy  at  a 
friend  to  dine,  if  this  is  the  result." 

"  Pray  don't,  if  this  is  the  way  your  friends 
treat  us,"  answered  the  little  woman  in  a 
rage — "  I'm  half  ruined  as  it  is.  And  what 
was  the  tiresome  telegram  about  ?" 

"  Something  wrong  down  at  Marchmont, 
I  fancy.  I  just  caught  the  name.  I  always 
think  that  Duberry  is  smitten  in  that  quar- 
ter. He  was  always  ringing  Bessie's  praises, 
that  year  she  made  a  sensation  in  town." 
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"  StufF!  what  a  fool  you  are,  Fred  !  That 
was  more  than  three  years  ago." 

She  went  back,  sad  and  dejected,  into  the 
little  drawing-room,  which  had  looked  so 
bright  and  cosy  for  the  reception  of  the 
guest.  She  blew  out  all  the  lights  as  Fred 
went  downstairs  again  ;  and  as  she  sat  in  the 
corner  of  the  dingy  little  sofa,  over  which 
some  red  draperies  had  been  carelessly 
thrown,  tears  of  mortification  found  their 
way  into  her  eyes. 

"  I  have  had  all  this  trouble  for  nothing, 'i 
she  muttered  to  herself.  "  And  in  any  case 
he  would  have  gone  away  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  Yes,  I  behold  again  the  place, 

The  seat  of  joy,  the  source  of  pain ; 
It  brings  in  view  the  form  and  face 
That  I  must  never  see  again." 

Crabbe. 


"  npHE  Squire  died  this  morning — you  are 
-^  wanted  at  Marchmont."  The  sen- 
tence repeated  itself  with  mechanical  regu- 
larity, as  the  express-train  once  again  bore 
Bertie  to  the  place  which  had  exercised  such 
a  fatal  influence  over  his  life,  he  could  not 
help  endeavouring  to  picture  to  himself  the 
sort  of  reception  which  Bessie  would  give 
him.  "  You  are  wanted  at  Marchmont,"  so 
the  telegram  said.    By  whom  ?     Was  it  pos- 
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sible  that  those  words  had  been  dictated  by 
one  whom  he  had  never,  in  all  those  weeks, 
months,  years,  which  had  passed  since  she 
had  dismissed  him  from  her  presence,  ceased 
to  love  ?  Was  it  possible  that  Bessie,  in  the 
hour  of  her  distress,  turned  for  comfort  and 
sympathy  to  him  ?  ^'  She  is  too  proud,"  was 
the  mental  comment  to  this  hypothesis,  "  to 
own  herself  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  and  she 
behaved  unkindly,  unfairly  to  me,"  and  his 
own  heart  secretly  whispered,  that  never, 
never  again  could  he  expose  himself  to  the  • 
humiliation  of  a  second  rejection.  His  pride 
was  not  aggressive,  like  hers;  but  once 
wounded,  and  to  the  quick,  Herbert  Du- 
berry  could  hold  his  own.  "  If  she  is  sorry, 
let  her  tell  me  so,"  he  steeled  himself  into 
determining,  whenever  the  inherent  tender- 
ness of  his  nature  urged  him  to  a  more  de- 
monstrative course.  On  his  firm,  set,  grave 
face,  the  traces  of  this  resolve  might  have 
been  observed,  as  he  once  again  crossed  the 
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threshold  of  what  had  once  been  in  some 
manner  his  home. 

Uncle  Rex  limped  into  the  hall  to  greet 
him. 

"  This  is  good,  is  kind  of  you,  Duberry," 
he  said,  extending  a  cordial  hand ;  but  there 
was  no  light  either  in  his  eyes  or  in  his  smile, 
as  he  did  so,  and  as  he  went  on  to  say, 
"  You  relieve  me  of  a  very  great  embarrass- 
ment. Bessie,  poor  child,  is  quite  unnerved, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  act." 

'^  How  is  she  ? — how  is  Bessie  ?"  the 
young  man  asked,  controlling  himself  with 
an  effort. 

"  She  is  better — better  than  we  could  have 
expected.  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  to  her 
that  I  had  telegraphed  for  you,  but  I  am  sure 
that  she  wdll  be  glad  to  know  you  are  here." 

Bertie  turned  coldly  away. 

"  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  be  of  any  use  to 
Miss  Marchmont — to  the  family,"  he  added, 
correcting  himself 
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"  It  was  evident  that  the  words  of  the 
telegram,  "  You  are  wanted,"  were  not  dic- 
tated by  her ;  the  barrier  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  between  them  by  her  hand, 
and  he  had  determined,  if  such  were  to  be 
the  case,  upon  his  course. 

There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  arranged 
about  the  funeral,  and  Bertie's  first  interview 
with  Bessie  was  a  very  formal  and  conven- 
tional one.  A  light,  it  is  true,  had  flashed 
for  a  moment  into  her  eyes,  as  though  his 
presence  had  pleased  as  well  as  surprised 
her;  but  his  greeting,  though  marked  by 
respectful  sympathy  in  her  deep  affliction, 
was  quite  devoid  of  any  element  of  tender- 
ness. The  words  she  had  once  passionately 
uttered  in  that  very  room,  with  a  gesture  as 
if  his  very  presence  were  hateful  to  her, 
"  will  you  not  go,"  recurred  to  him  too 
vividly  for  that.  The  altered  tone  of  his 
voice,  when  he  addressed  her,  and  the  re- 
spectfully-averted  eyes,    which    seemed   to 
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say,  "  We  have  no  right  to  gaze  upon  your 
sorrow,"  wrung  a  silent  sob  from  Bessie,  and 
made  her  lip  quiver,  even  before  he  had  left 
the  room ;  but  when  he  was  gone  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

"  I  have  destroyed  my  own  happiness  and 
his,"  she  said.  "  I  know  now  how  long  and 
faithfully  he  loved  me,  and  how  well  I 
could  have  loved  him,  now  that  it  is  too 
late." 

It  is  not  until  the  last  circle  has  died  away 
on  the  surface  of  the  "  fair  blue  river,"  in 
which  lies  engulphed  some  treasure,  cast 
there  by  our  own  hands,  that  we  recognise 
the  full  meaning  of  the  most  mournful  of  all 
words — gone. 

It  was  the  sting  of  pain  it  implanted  in 
Bessie's  breast  which  forced  into  life  a  new 
resolve.  She  rose  from  the  posture  of  pro-' 
found  grief  into  which  she  had  thrown  her- 
self, and  tried  to  remove  all  outward  traces 
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of  the  passionate  outburst.  "  I  will  prove 
to  him,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  I 
am  no  longer  resentful — no  longer  unfor- 
giving, and  in  the  only  way  now  that  I 
dare  to  do  so.  If  he  can  still  love  me,  it 
may  be  that  he  can  forgive  and  forget." 

Acting  upon  the  impulse,  as  soon  as  it 
was  conceived,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
faithful  old  servant  obeyed  the  summons 
at  once. 

"  Will  you  tell  the  nurse  to  bring  Master 
Marchmont  downstairs,"  she  said,  not  notic- 
ing the  start  of  surprise  with  which  the  old 
man  received  so  unwonted  an  order.  As  he 
left  the  room  he  lifted  up  hands  and  eyes  in 
amazement,  and  muttering  to  himself  as  he 
did  so, 

'^  And  who's  to  take  the  message,  I  won- 
der ?  Ten  to  one  if  Mrs.  Rigors  does  not 
set  her  face  against  it,  and  not  allow  the 
nurse  to  bring  the  young  master  down." 

To  his  relief  he  met  the  nurse,  with  the 

d2 
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little  boy,  coming  down  the  oak  staircase, 
the  latter  dressed  for  his  walk. 

"  You're  to  take  him  in  there,"  said  Mr. 
Serschal,  addressing  her  sotto  voce,  and  indi- 
cating the  little  drawing-room,  as  it  was 
called,  in  distinction  to  the  vast  apartment 
which  was  only  used  on  state  occasions,  with 
a  backward  inclination  of  his  thumb  over 
his  right  shoulder.  "  Miss  Marchmont  has 
called  for  him." 

•^  Never !"  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
nurse,  as  the  startling  announcement  was 
conveyed  to  her.  "  Why,  that  is  something 
new !"  and  pleased  rather  than  otherwise, 
for  nurse  was  a  good,  simple-minded,  affec- 
tionate woman,  who  could  not  understand 
the  family  dissensions  at  Marchmont,  and 
who  loved  her  nursling  herself  with  her 
whole  soul,  caught  the  child  up  in  her  arms 
to  take  him  to  Miss  Marchmont,  saying  to 
herself,  "  I  do  wish  that  I  had  put  him  on 
his  best  frock,  that  I  do !  " 
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"  Come  in,  nurse,"  said  Bessie  kindly,  as 
the  woman  stood  at  the  door  with  the  child 
in  her  arms.  "You  may  leave  Master  Geof- 
frey with  me  for  a  little — if  he  will  stay," 
she  added  in  some  confusion,  for  she  ob- 
served with  a  pang  that  the  little  fellow, 
when  set  down  on  his  feet  and  told  to  run 
to  his  sister,  only  hid  his  beautiful  curly 
head  in  his  nurse's  gown,  and  cried  to  be 
taken  away  again. 

"  Won't  you  come  to  me  ?"  Bessie  asked 
in  tones  meant  to  be  kind  and  inviting,  but» 
which  had  none  of  the  true  ring  of  genuine 
baby  language  in  them.  "  Come  and  see 
what  pretty  things  I  can  find  in  this 
drawer." 

"  Baby,  go  to  Sissy  and  see,"  the  nurse 
added  coaxingly ;  and  soon  the  little  fellow 
appeared  more  inclined  to  approach  her. 

The  baby,  little  Geoffrey,  was  one  of 
those  extremely  beautiful  children  whom  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  look  upon  and  not 
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to  love ;  and  Bessie's  eyes,  once  turned 
upon  him  with  awakened  interest,  she  won- 
dered that  she  had  been  indifferent  to  him 
so  long.  This  budding  feeling  warmed  into 
actual  tenderness  as  the  little  fellow,  with 
one  of  the  sudden  impulses  natural  to  chil- 
dren, threw  off  his  shyness,  and  ran  towards 
her,  both  arms  extended ;  and  taking  hold 
of  her  skirts,  asked,  in  lisping,  baby  accents, 
to  be  taken  into  her  lap. 

Bessie  required  no  second  invitation.  She 
was  delighted  to  have  inspired  the  innocent 
heart  with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  and  lift- 
ing him  to  her  knees,  said — 

"You  can  leave  him  with  me,  nurse. 
Baby  will  stay  now,  won't  'he  ?"  she  added, 
as  she  placed  a  caressing  hand  upon  the 
child's  curly  head. 

"  Baby  stay  with  pretty  lady.  Go  away, 
Nan — go  away,"  he  answered  to  this  appeal, 
waving  his   little  hand  imperiously  to  his 
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nurse ;  and  the  woman,  well  pleased  with 
the  position  of  affairs,  would  have  been  still 
better  satisfied  could  she  have  witnessed 
the  warmth  of  the  sisterly  caress  with  which, 
after  she  had  closed  the  door.  Miss  March- 
mont  pressed  the  little  form  to  her  heart, 
and  imprinted  her  first  kiss  upon  the  frag- 
rant baby  mouth. 

^^  Will  you  love  me  a  little,  darling  ?"  she 
asked,  as  the  tears,  which  had  before  re- 
fused to  come,  rained  from  her  eyes  upon 
the  child's  upturned  face,  as  it  was  raised, 
to  hers  in  wondering  commiseration.  "  Will 
you  call  me  sister  Bessie  ? — try." 

"  Sissy,"  said  the  child,  looking  arch  and 
roguish,  with  the  finger  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth — "  Sissy  mustn't  cry — baby  kiss — 
make  her  well,"  and  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  he  put  his  soft  tender  arms  about 
his  sister's  neck,  who  in  return  almost  over- 
whelmed him  with  passionate  caresses. 
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"  Little  angel !"  slie  said  at  last — "  forgiv- 
ing, lovely  little  angel !  I  will  always  love 
you,  and  be  kind  to  you  !  I  have  been  very 
wicked — very  cruel  to  you,  darling,  bat  I 
will  love  you  with  my  whole  heart  from  this 
hour." 

"  Sissy  naughty  ?"  the  child  asked,  inquir- 
ingly, and  with  an  innocent  wonder  gazing 
at  the  tear-stained  face,  which  he  stroked 
softly  with  his  hand,  saying,  "  Poor  Sissy ! 
— Sissy  good  now,"  and  then,  taking  up  a 
stray  lock  of  the  dark  hair  that  had  escaped 
from  the  comb,  he  cooed  over  it  softly  to 
himself,  "pretty,"  and  wound  it  over  his  little 
pink  finger  like  a  strand  of  silk.  From  that 
hour,  as  the  nurse  expressed  it,  "  he  took 
to  his  sister  wonderful,"  and  cried  to  be 
taken  to  her  whenever  he  was  carried  by 
the  door. 

Mrs.  Rigors,  however,  did  not  approve  of 
this  newly-formed  friendship,  to  which  she 
had  not  been  made  a  party,  and  lost  no 
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opportunity  of  expressing  her  conviction 
that  the  love  so  professed  was  not  genuine 
on  one  side,  at  least. 

"  She  sees  it's  no  use  being  contrary  any 
more,  and  she  wants  to  get  over  Mr.  Her- 
bert by  making  a  fuss  with  the  child ;  but 
she's  going  the  wrong  way  to  work  there — 
he  never  could  abide  his  little  brother." 

"  More  shame  for  him,  then,"  the  nurse 
would  remark  ;  "  it's  the  unnataralest  thing 
as  ever  was  ;  but  he'll  win  them  all  by-and- 
by,  as  he  has  won  his  sister.  Such  a  beaut^^ 
as  he  is,  bless  him  !" 

Mrs.  Rigors,  however,  was  right  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  that  Miss  Marchmont's 
altered  feelings  towards  the  child  (who  was 
in  the  same  relation  to  both)  would  have 
upon  Bertie's  mind.  He  could  never  forget 
the  fact  that  the  child  was  the  "  something  " 
that  had  come  between  himself  and  Bessie, 
at  the  time  when  the  balances  had  just 
begun  to  tremble  a  little  on  the  right  side ; 
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and  he  was  inclined  to  look  upon  her  pre- 
sent mood  as  a  part  of  the  perversity  and 
caprice  of  her  nature  ;  for  dearly  as  he  had 
once  loved  her,  he  had  never  possessed  the 
key  to  her  character,  which  by  some  un- 
toward fate  had  ever  presented  its  worst 
aspect  to  him.  He  was  therefore  disposed 
to  look  coldly  on  a  fact  which  her  own 
heart  suggested  as  the  first  step  towards 
winning  him  back  to  her  side. 

He  entered  the  room  one  day  as  she  was 
playing  with  little  Geoffrey,  kneeling  on  the 
floor,  and  entering  into  his  childish  eager- 
ness in  the  pursuit  of  a  sunbeam,  which, 
dyed  in  the  rich  purple  hues  of  the  painted 
glass  in  the  window,  filled  his  heart  with  joy. 
They  formed  a  lovely  picture,  Bessie's  beauti- 
ful head  bending  over  the  child,  who,  with 
his  angelic  face  upturned,  looked  up  to  her 
for  sympathy  in  his  eager  pursuit.  But  Ber- 
tie did  not  pass  beyond  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  which  he  held  open  as  he  said, 
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^*  I  am  going  now.  I  am  come  to  wish 
you  good-bye." 

"  Going  !  I  thought  you  would  have  re- 
mained with  us  a  little  longer,"  Bessie  ex- 
claimed, rising  from  her  kneeling  position, 
and  catching  the  child  in  her  arms  as  she 
did  so ;  so  that  he  was  actually  between 
them,  as  he  had  ever  been. 

"  I  would  not  venture  to  intrude  longer 
upon  you  again^  Bessie." 

The  echo  of  that  fatal  "  will  you  not  go," 
was  still  rankling  in  his  mind,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  tones  of  his  voice  woke  the  dor- 
mant pride  in  Bessie's  nature. 

"As  you  please,"  she  answered,  trying 
to  keep  down  the  sob  which  almost  choked 
her ;  for  she  felt  that  this  second  parting  in 
coldness  was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear.  But  his  voice  did  not  falter  as  he 
wished  her  "good-bye,"  nor  did  his  hand 
tremble  as  he  clasped  hers,  which  was  ex- 
tended towards  him,  while  the  other  sup- 
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ported  the  child,  who  hid  his  curly  head 
upon  her  shoulder,  as  he  lisped  out  a  sen- 
tence very  familiar  to  him — 

"  Go  away — go  away  !  Baby  play  with 
Sissy  again.     Go  away !" 

Then,  for  an  instant,  the  elder  brother's 
lip  quivered,  and  his  eyes  moistened;  but 
Bessie  did  not  observe  it,  for  her  own  eyes 
were  cast  down,  and  a  sickening  feeling  of 
desolation  was  tightening  round  her  heart. 
When  she  looked  up  again  Bertie  was  gone; 
he  could  not  trust  himself  longer  in  her 
presence,  under  the  aspect  which  he  had 
successfully  assumed,  and  from  which  the 
child's  unconscious  words  had  for  an  instant 
torn  the  mask. 

"  Man  gone.  Sissy  play  with  baby,"  the 
child  said  ;  but  Bessie  set  him  down  on  the 
floor  again,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Bertie's  own  heart  smote  him  keenly,  as 
he  passed  on  into  the  hall,  and  for  a  moment 
he  hesitated.     "  I  will  go  back,"  he  thought, 
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"  and  take  her  to  my  heart,  whether  she  will 
or  no.  I  believe  she  loves  me,  after  all." 
But  a  footman  was  brushing  his  hat  in  the 
hall,  and  the  dogcart  was  waiting  at  the 
door. 

"Not  much  time  to  lose,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  You  won  t  do  it  under  the  ten  minutes, 
with  the  old  mare."  And  so  Bertie  was 
hurried  away. 

Bessie  heard  the  grinding  of  the  wheels 
under  the  window,  and  her  heart  within  her 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed,  and  to  stand  stilL  . 

"  I  have  lost  him !"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self; "and  I  have  deserved  to  lose  him! 
But,  oh  !  baby,  it  is  very  hard  !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  One  lovely  blossom  in  my  life's  sad  waste." 

The  Triple  Curse. 

nnHINGS  had  not  been  so  mucli  altered  as 
-^  might  have  been  expected  at  March- 
mont  by  the  old  Squire's  decease.  A  will 
had  been  executed  by  him  soon  after  the 
death  of  his  second  wife,  in  which  Colonel 
le  Garde  and  Bessie  were  appointed  the 
child's  guardians,  to  the  exclusion  of  Bertie, 
the  elder  brother,  who  would,  as  Bessie  had 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge,  have  been  the 
proper  person  to  appoint,  whether  in  con- 
junction with  herself  or  with  Uncle  Rex. 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  by  a  curious 
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coincidence,  tlie  child's  two  guardians  were 
those  to  whom  his  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  life  at  all  might  have  been  supposed  to  be 
the  most  unwelcome ;  for  according  to  the 
confidence  made  to  Bessie  by  her  newly- 
discovered  uncle,  and  to  the  reader  through 
the  medium  of  these  pages,  had  the  boy 
not  been  born,  Richard  Marchmont,  as  the 
last  male  representative  of  the  house,  would 
have  inherited  the  landed  property  and  the 
estates. 

"  It  was  kind  of  poor  papa,"  Bessie  had* 
remarked,  with  tears,  as  the  substance  of  the 
will  had  been  made  known  to  her.  "It 
shows  his  confidence  in  me  and  in  my  dear 
uncle ;"  and  the  fact  of  the  child's  inheriting 
reconciled  her  to  the  idea  of  the  strict 
secrecy  which  that  uncle  had  entreated  her 
to  preserve  with  regard  to  his  real  relation- 
ship to  the  late  Squire. 

"  Let  the  secret  be  buried  with  me,  Bes- 
sie, if  you  love  me.     Where  is  the  use  of 
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opening  old  wounds  to  the  public  gaze? 
We  will  take  care  of  little  Geoffrey  between 
us  ;  and  God  forbid  that  he  should  not  live 
to  enjoy  his  inheritance." 

"  God  forbid  indeed !"  Bessie  solemnly 
repeated.  "  It  frightens  me  now,  uncle,  to 
remember  with  what  feelings  I  once  re- 
garded him ;  but  I  have  passed  through  a 
furnace  since  then — a  fiery  furnace ;  but  it 
has  purified  my  heart." 

"  You  love  the  little  man  now,  and  that 
love  will  bring  its  own  reward.  He  is  very 
fond  of  you,  darling." 

"  Indeed  he  is — he  loves  me  as  he  might 
have  loved  his  mother,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  believe  that  had  she  lived  I  could 
even  have  forgiven  her." 

"That  mother  had  another  son,  Bessie—- 
one  I  believe  who  has  loved  you  faithfully 
and  well.     Can  you  not  forgive  him  ?" 

"  Forgive  ! — /  have  nothing  to  forgive, 
Bertie ;    but,   oh !  uncle,  he  cannot  forgive 
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me.  You  would  not  wonder  if  you  knew 
how  I  have  treated  him.  I  have  lost  him, 
and  I  have  deserved  to  lose  him,"  she  added, 
with  sadness ;  "  but  if  you  love  me,  do  not 
remind  me  of  that.  I  have  made  shipwreck 
of  my  own  hopes." 

Uncle  Rex  looked  at  her  sadly. 

"  Child,"  he  said  at  last,  "  yours  has  been 
a  stormy  life.  Would  that  I  could  see  it 
anchored  in  a  safe  harbour  before  I  die." 

''  There  is  only  one  safe  harbour  above 
for  us  all,"  answered  Bessie,  solemnly.  "But 
one  thing  I  do  wish — I  wish  that  papa  had 
made  Bertie  little  Geoffrey's  guardian  in- 
stead of  me — he  would  have  been  so  much 
more  fit." 

The  fact  was  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
how  entirely  alienated  and  separated  from 
Marchmont  Bertie  had  become,  which  would 
not  have  been  so  much  the  case,  or  even 
altogether  possible  (whatever  his  feelings 
might    have    been    towards    its    inmates) 

VOL.  III.  E 
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had  he  been  made  guardian  to  his  infant 
brother. 

The  echo  of  that  "  good-bye,"  probably 
the  last,  was  ever  sounding  like  a  knell  in 
Bessie's  ears.  "He  no  longer  loves  me," 
she  thought ;  and  sometimes  the  suspicion 
crossed  her  mind  with  a  chill — "  perhaps 
by  this  time,  indeed,  he  has  bestowed  his 
affection,  which  I  once  rejected  and  despised, 
on  a  worthier  object — perhaps  some  other 
woman  loves  him  in  return,  as  he  deserves 
to  be  loved." 

It  was  a  natural  suspicion.  It  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  women  to  be  loved  as  Bessie 
Marchmont  had  been  by  Bertie  Duberry ; 
and  it  w^ould  have  been  a  natural  conse- 
quence if  his  heart  had  been  caught  on  the 
rebound,  when  she  had  dismissed  him  so 
scornfully  and  passionately  from  her  pres- 
ence more  than  three  years  before.  She 
only  realised  the  probability  of  such  a  fact 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  when  the  convic- 
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tion  had  the  effect  of  stabbing  her  with  keen 
regret.  To  this  probability  she  now  attri- 
buted his  coldness  towards  her  at  their  last 
meeting,  forgetting  that  the  awkwardness 
which  she  had  herself  experienced  had 
made  her  own  manner  so  constrained  and 
undemonstrative,  that  an  explanation  be- 
tween the  two,  who  had  once  been  lovers, 
was  farther  off  than  ever.  The  tacit  means 
which  Bessie  had  hit  upon  for  making 
known  to  him  her  altered  feelings,  had 
been  either  misinterpreted  by  him,  or  wil- 
fully ignored. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  perhaps 
be  imagined  that  the  child  did  not  retain 
his  place  in  her  lately-kindled  affections;  but 
the  contrary  was  in  reality  the  case.  He 
became  all  and  everything  to  her — the  one 
object  and  solace  of  her  forlorn  and  deso- 
late life — the  one  thing  on  earth,  as  she  de- 
clared, "  that  loved  her  for  herself." 

"  Even  Uncle  Rex,"  she  would  add,  with 
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a  sad  smile,  "  loved  me  first  for  the  sake  of 
my  mother,  but  little  Geoffrey  from  the 
first  loved  me  for  myself." 

In  the  presence  of  others,  however,  she 
was  very  quiet  and  undemonstrative  on  the 
subject.  It  was  only  when  she  was  alone 
with  the  child  that  she  allowed  herself  the 
expression  of  her  real  feelings  towards  him. 
Since,  by  her  father's  will,  she  had  been 
appointed  guardian  to  him,  she  had  regu- 
larly visited  the  nursery  at  stated  times, 
and  established  a  footing  of  authority  there, 
which  Mrs.  Rigors  deeply  resented.  At 
night  she  liked  to  superintend  the  undress- 
ing of  the  little  fellow,  and  to  play  with 
him,  while  she  dismissed  the  nurse  on  the 
plea  of  supper,  Mrs.  Rigors  having  hers 
brought  up  to  her,  and  partaking  of  it  in  an 
adjoining  room. 

"Shut  the  door,  if  you  please,  nurse," 
Miss  Marchmont  always  said,  as  she  passed 
through  the  room  so  occupied  on  her  way 
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down ;  and  the  injunction  seldom  failed  to 
draw  an  impertinent  remark  from  Mrs. 
Rigors,  who  said  she  preferred  having  the 
child  under  her  own  eye  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion Miss  Marchmont  could  not  help  over- 
hearing the  words  she  addressed  to  the  nurse 
in  the  harshest  tones  of  her  loud  and  dis- 
agreeable voice — 

"  It's  all  very  fine,  Susan,  but  I'm  not 
taken  in ;  it's  not  nat'ral  that  she  should  be 
so  wonderful  fond  of  the  child  all  of  a  sud- 
den. There's  something  underneath  all  this,* 
that  you  mightn't  see,  or  me  either ;  but 
there's  a  something,  I'd  wager  my  life. 
You'd  better  leave  the  door  ajar." 

Bessie  coloured  deeply  with  anger  and 
mortification,  and  she  bade  the  child  go  at 
once  and  shut  the  door.  After  a  struggle 
with  herself,  she  determined  to  take  no  far- 
ther notice  of  the  woman's  impertinence. 

"I  have  brought  it  upon  myself,"  she 
said,  "by  my  former  neglect  of  him;  and 
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she  has  certainly  always  done  her  duty  by 
the  boy." 

During  the  winter  months,  however,  the 
woman,  who  saw  her  advantage,  assumed 
quite  a  threatening  air  towards  one  who 
stood  in  the  relation  of  mistress  to  her,  and 
often  threw  out  hints  and  inuendoes,  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  secretin  her  keeping, 
which  she  could  betray  if  she  would. 

At  last  there  came  an  open  rupture.  Miss 
Marchmont  went,  the  last  thing  as  usual,  to 
visit  the  little  boy  in  his  crib,  and  found  the 
door  locked  against  her. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  nurse?"  she 
asked  with  flashing  eyes,  as  Susan  cautiously 
drew  back  the  bolt  and  admitted  her,  not, 
however,  without  apparent  reluctance. 

"You  know  the  meaning  of  it  well 
enough,  Miss,"  hissed  a  voice  in  a  spiteful 
whisper  at  her  side.  "  I  can't  have  the 
child  woke  up,  and  frightened  out  of  his 
wits  in  the  dead  of  the  night.     /  slept  in 
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this  room  instead  of  Susan  last  night — and 
I  am  going  to  sleep  here  again ;  and  locked 
that  door  shall  be,  you  best  know  why." 

"  This  impertinence  is  too  much.  I  shall 
speak  to  Colonel  le  Garde  to-morrow ;  and 
if  I  have  his  sanction,  you  may  consider 
yourself  as  good  as  dismissed." 

"God  help  the  poor  innocent  child,  if  you 
work  upon  the  Colonel  to  work  your  wicked 
will.  In  this  house  I  stayed  when  my  poor 
mistress  died,  for  his  sake,  because  those 
who  were  his  nat'ral  protectors  did  not  sea 
their  dooty  clear  in  that  respect,  or  act  ac- 
cording; and  if  anything  happens  to  him, 
you  shall  live  to  repent  it.  You  hated  him 
from  his  cradle,  and  you  hate  him  now. 
See  to  it  if  you  drive  me — I  warn  you ! 
I'm  not  like  Susan  here — I've  a  pair  of  eyes 
in  my  head  that  I  know  how  to  use,  and  a 
tongue  too." 

"  Silence  !"  Bessie  answered  ;  "I  will  not 
permit  you  to  address  me  in  this  manner.    I 
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have  borne  it — tolerated  it  too  long.  You 
will  quit  my  service  at  once." 

"  Your  service  !  God  help  me !  I  should 
like  to  know  when  I  entered  it?  Hoity 
toity! — your  service  indeed!  No,  Miss 
Marchmont,  I  never  bargained  for  that.  I 
stopped  in  this  house,  as  I  said  before, 
for  the  sake  of  the  orphan  child  who 
was  neglected  and  deserted  by  them  that 
might  have  known  better  their  Chris- 
tian dooty  towards  him;  and  there's  not  a 
soul  in  the  house  that  can  say  that  I  didn't 
do  my  dooty  by  him  when  he  hadn't  a  friend 
in  the  world.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  me  he'd 
have  been  by  the  side  of  his  mamma  in  his 
coffin ;  and  I  don't  say  that  there  are  not 
those  who  would  have  been  glad  if  so  it  had 
been." 

"This  is  too  much! — you  have  forgotten 
yourself,  and  whom  you  are  addressing," 
Miss  Marchmont  replied  with  dignity.  "This 
is  the  last  time  you  shall  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  so  addressing  me.  I  will  speak  to 
Colonel  le  Garde  to-morrow." 

*'  You  shall  live  to  repent  it,  Miss  March- 
mont,  if  you  do !"  broke  in  the  infuriated 
woman,  who  at  last  began  to  realise  her 
changed  position  in  the  house,  and  that  the 
late  Squire's  appointment  of  his  sister  as 
guardian  to  the  infant  heir  had  made  her 
virtually  the  mistress  of  Marchmont  still. 

Her  father  could  not  have  paid  her  a 
greater  mark  of  his  affection,  or  done  more 
towards  repairing  the  injury  which  his  own 
folly  had  wrought,  than  in  thus  placing  the 
reins  of  government  once  more  in  her 
hands. 

Mrs.  Rigors  found  the  next  day  that  Bes- 
sie's threat  had  been  literally  carried  out. 
She  received  a  formal  dismissal  from  Colonel 
le  Garde. 

The  woman  turned  very  white,  and  her 
thin  spiteful  lips  were  closely  compressed. 

"  I  am  in  the  way  here,  no  doubt ;  and 
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if  it  was  not  for  the  little  boy's  sake,  I 
should  be  more  than  willing  to  go,"  was  her 
only  reply  to  the  Colonel's  severe  lecture 
upon  the  want  of  respect  with  which  she 
had  treated  her  young  mistress ;  but  to  the 
nurse  she  delivered  herself  of  the  following 
tirade  before  she  left — 

"  She's  got  rid  of  me,  but  she  has  not 
heard  the  last  of  it  yet.  I'll  break  her 
proud  spirit  before  I've  done  with  her.  She 
hasn't  made  an  enemy  of  me  for  nothing. 
And  if  anything  should  happen  to  the  child 
she's  taken  out  of  my  keeping,  I  know  who 
shall  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  if  I  know  my  own 
name.  She's  a  bad-hearted  one,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge ;  but  I'll  see  whether  she 
can  circumvent  me  f 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Through  all  the  town  the  busy  triflers  swarm, 
Fired  without  proof,  and  without  interest  warm." 


rpHE  month  of  May  had  again  come  round, 
-■-  and  the  London  season  was  at  its  heightt 
Bertie  Duberry  had,  during  the  winter 
months,  in  the  intervals  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  for  recreation,  passed  his  time  plea- 
santly enough,  as  far  as  the  mere  surface  of 
life  went,  at  different  country  houses,  in 
which  he  had  found  himself  once  again 
mixed  up  with  the  set  amongst  which  he  had 
formerly  moved  in  town. 

At   Claughton  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Buxton,  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  he 
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had  been  thrown  much  into  the  society  of 
the  Gascoignes,  who  had  been  guests  under 
the  same  roof;  and  Mrs.  Fred  had  managed 
so  far  to  improve  the  occasion  as  to  establish 
an  intimacy,  which  looked  like  a  flirtation  to 
everyone  else,  but  which  the  parties  con- 
cerned w^ere  both  fully  aware  had  never 
passed  the  rubicon  which  divides  friendship 
from  sentiment ;  a  fact  which  one  of  them, 
at  least,  reluctantly  admitted  to  herself 

The  next  best  thing,  however,  in  the 
estimation  of  such  a  lively  matron,  to  estab- 
lishing a  flirtation  on  her  own  account,  was 
to  make  up  a  match  between  two  young 
people,  who  would  both  pour  their  tender 
confidences  into  her  sympathising  ear.  Stay- 
ing at  Claughton  at  the  same  time  as  the  Gas- 
coignes and  Bertie  Duberry,  there  happened 
to  be  a  widow,  Mrs.  Spencer  Mortimer,  and 
a  very  pretty  young  daughter,  who  was  to 
"  come  out "  in  town  the  ensuing  season. 
There  was  a  freshness  and  naivete  about  the 
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latter,  which  was  very  attractive,  and  she 
was  very  much  admired  by  all  the  men  of 
the  party. 

Her  hair  was  of  that  bright,  ruddy,  gold- 
en hue,  which  has  become  so  fashionable ; 
her  complexion  white  and  transparent,  and 
she  had  none  of  the  mauvaise  haute^  or  the 
opposite  extreme  of  self-assurance,  which 
makes  the  society  of  very  young  girls  unat- 
tractive to  men  of  the  world,  who  prefer  the 
finished  coquetry  which  comes  with  riper 
years. 

"  How  lovely  Blanche  is  looking  to-night!" 
Mrs.  Fred  would  whisper  into  Bertie's  ear, 
as  the  first  note  of  the  piano  afforded  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  interchange  of  such  confidences. 
"  It's  a  marvel  to  me  that  some  of  you  men 
don't  fall  in  love  with  her.     It's  a  face  to 

dream  of,  and  F the  artist  is  painting 

her  con  amove,'' 

"  It  is  a  very  sweet  face,  certainly,"  Bertie 
acknowledged,  as  he  looked  attentively  at 
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the  object  of  this  eulogium  for  the  first  tinie. 
"  A  good  face,  too,"  he  added,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  is  a  pity  it  should  ever  lose  that  bloom," 

Suddenly  the  young  girl  looked  across 
at  Mrs.  Fred,  who  beckoned  to  her  to  come 
and  take  a  seat  on  a  low  prie-dieu  chair, 
that  had  been  almost  concealed  under  her 
sweeping  skirts. 

'*  There  is  room  for  you,  little  darling," 
she  said.  "  I  want  you  two  to  know  one 
another — come  here." 

Blanche  advanced  blushingly,  and  seated 
herself,  according  to  the  invitation  she  had 
received,  on  the  low  chair  at  Mrs.  Fred's 
side. 

"  I  cannot  allow  that,"  Bertie  said,  rising 
and  offering  Blanche  his  own  seat  on  the 
sofa — a  very  convenient  sofa  for  a  flirtation 
in  a  retired  recess. 

"  No,  thank  you — I  prefer  this,"  Blanche 
said,  with  a  graceful  little  bow — "  I  always 
like  a  low  seat." 
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**  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  a  pro- 
per sense  of  your  own  merits,  my  dear." 

Mrs.  Fred  was  a  mistress  in  the  art  of 
"  shaking  people  up,"  as  she  herself  ex- 
pressed it ;  and  as  Blanche  Mortimer  laugh- 
ed merrily  in  reply,  and  in  so  doing  display- 
ed a  row  of  the  most  dazzling  and  regular 
little  teeth,  she  felt  that  she  had  made  a 
successful  move. 

"  Isn't  she  a  darling  ?"  she  asked  Bertie, 
later  in  the  evening.  "  She'll  cause  a  sen- 
sation in  town,  I  tell  her  mother.  She\ 
the  only  girl  I  ever  knew  as  beautiful  as  she 
is,  and  so  thoroughly  nice.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Duberry,  you  are  not  smitten ;  you  are  in- 
vincible, however,  I  believe." 

Bertie  only  smiled  in  answer  to  this  re- 
mark, but  there  was  something  very  plea- 
sant about  his  smile.  Emboldened  by  it, 
Mrs.  Fred  went  on  in  a  playful  strain — 

"  I  really  think,  if  you  would  only  try, 
that  you  might  go  in  and  win.     I  am  sure 
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Blanche  would  be  taken  by  talent;  and  she 
said  in  her  naive  way  the  other  day,  before 
all  these  women,  that  she  thought  you  so 
very  agreeable — not  like  other  young  men, 
who  only  think  it  worth  while  to  talk  non- 
sense to  girls.  They  laughed  at  her,  of 
course — they  are  such  idiots — but  she  didn't 
care  a  fig." 

"  She  is  a  child  to  me ;  she  told  me  the 
other  day  that  she  was  not  yet  seventeen." 

"  And  you  are  fifty,  of  course.  Don't 
be  foolish,  Mr.  Duberry,  and  make  such 
frivolous  excuses.  You  are  more  than 
half  inclined  to  take  my  advice,  you  know. 
Now  just  go  and  ask  her  to  dance." 

Bertie  laughed,  but  obeyed.  It  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  his  mind  and 
his  thoughts  relaxing  from  the  unnatural 
tension  which  they  had  experienced  since 
his  last  visit  to  Marchmont ;  and  without 
any  intention  of  carrying  out  Mrs.  Fred 
Gascoigne's  injunctions  to  the  letter,  he  was 
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not  at  all  indisposed  to  be  interested  or  un- 
willing to  create  an  interest  in  the  mind  of 
his  partner,  whose  countenance  beamed 
with  satisfaction  as  she  answered,  "  With 
pleasure,  Mr.  Duberry,"  and  stood  up 
with  him  to  dance  a  quadrille.  She  had 
never  thought  anybody  so  agreeable  before, 
and  she  was  unsophisticated  and  genuine 
enough  not  to  be  ashamed  of  letting  others 
see  that  she  did  so,  or  that  he  should  see  it 
himself.  He  was  more  flattered  and  touch- 
ed than  he  had  ever  been  before  by  the 
open  adulation  of  daughters  or  mothers 
during  his  career  as  a  fashionable  man 
about  town,  but  he  was  not  in  what  Mrs. 
Fred  Gascoigne  would  have  called  "any 
immediate  danger." 

The  image  of  Bessie  Marchmont  still  lin- 
gered in  his  memory,  as  she  had  been  when 
he  first  knew  her. 

"  I  shall  never  love  any  other  woman  as 
I  did  love  her,"  he  often  assured  himself, 

VOL.  III.  F 
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when  some  chance  expression  or  fleeting 
flash  of  sympathy,  that  gleamed  on  him 
from  Blanche's  eyes  for  a  moment,  surprised 
into  it.  perhaps,  by  some  unguarded  word 
of  his  own,  made  him  put  the  question  to 
himself — "  Would  she  ever  learn  to  love 
me  ?  and  am  T  not  foolish  in  cHnging  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  despised  my  love?" 
But  notwithstandmg  these  occasional  sur- 
prises of  the  citadel,  he  left  Claughton  Castle 
without  havin^  said  an^1;hin2;  to  Blanche 
Mortimer  which  midit  not  have  been  said, 
as  far  as  sentiment  went,  by  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance of  a  day.  She  had  interested 
him,  that  was  all ;  but  in  spite  of  this 
boasted  security  on  his  part,  he  experienced 
an  unusual  sensation  of  T»leasm^e  upon  re- 
cognising her  in  a  crowded  ball-room  in 
London,  to  which  he  had  been  taken,  sorely 
against  his  inclination,  by  Mrs.  Fred,  w.io 
had  established  a  sort  of  recognised  right 
over    him,    since    the   noticeable    flirtation 
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had  taken  place  at  Claughton  the  winter 
before. 

"  Look  there,"  she  said,  as  the  sweet  face 
of  Blanche  Mortimer,  in  profile,  was  one  of 
the  first  objects  which  met  their  gaze  as  they 
entered  the  room  together  ;  "  you  will  thank 
me  for  bringing  you  now." 

"  Who  is  that  remarkably  beautiful  girl  ?" 
Bertie  heard  a  notoriety  ask  who,  with  his 
eye-glass  in  his  eye,  contemplated  the  lovely 
profile. 

"  One  of  the  '  stars  of  the  season,' "  waS 
the  reply — "  they  say  she  has  had  twenty 
offers  ali'eady — she  is  quite  the  rage  in  a 
certain  set !" 

"Do  you  hear? — is  not  that  what  I  tell 
you?"  said  Mrs.  Fred,  who,  leaning  upon 
her  husband's  arm,  addressed  her  conversa- 
tion over  her  shoulder  to  Mr.  Duberry. 
"  You  should  make  hay  Avhile  the  sun 
shines." 

"  And  be  the  twenty-first,  I  suppose.    No, 

r2 
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Mrs.  Gascoigne,  that  is  not  my  style.  I 
am  far  too  idle  a  fellow  for  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  You  are  so  foolish,"  said  the  little  lady. 
She  was  half-gratified,  half-displeased  at  his 
disregard  of  her  advice.  She  thought  it  a 
tribute  to  her  superior  charms ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  would  like  to  have  had  such 
an  interesting  match  on  hand. 

As  they  advanced  slowly  up  the  room, 
Blanche,  who  had  been  engaged  in  pricking 
off  her  dances  on  her  card,  raised  her  head 
and  encountered  Bertie's  eyes  fixed  upon 
her  with  open  admiration.  She  immedi- 
ately smiled  and  bowed  to  him,  and  Mrs. 
Fred  augured  well,  from  the  manner  of  the 
greeting. 

"  Of  course  you  will  ask  her  to  dance — 
she  will  expect  it." 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  Bertie,  carelessly  ; 
"  but  I  am  not  a  dancing  man." 

Not  very  long  afterwards,  however,  Mrs. 
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Fred  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Bertie 
step  forward,  as  Blanche  was  resting  for  an 
instant  during  a  rapid  deux-temps,  and  say 
something,  to  which  she  responded  with  a 
nod,  and  a  very  gracious  smile.  "Things 
are  in  train,"  thought  Mrs.  Fred  Gascoigne ; 
and  she  saw  with  amusement  that  the  noto- 
riety, who  was  a  reputed  millionaire,  for 
whom  half  the  mothers  in  London  had 
sighed  in  vain,  had  seen  the  little  episode, 
and  had  since  fixedly  regarded  the  young 
barrister  with  a  lowering  frown. 

"It  is  better  than  I  expected — what  a 
darling  she  is !"  was  her  next  soliloquy,  as 
she  and  Bertie  took  their  places  in  a  quad- 
rille— "  ten  times  better  than  a  waltz  for  a 
flirtation,  in  my  opinion." 

"  I  was  so  surprised  to  see  you,  Mr.  Du- 
berry,"  Blanche  began — "  I  always  under- 
stood you  never  went  to  balls." 

"This  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule," 
answered  Bertie,  with  one  of  his  pleasant 
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smiles.  ^'  I  did  not  come  to-night — Mrs. 
Gascoigne  brought  me ;  but  I  do  not  regret 
it  now." 

"  1  am  so  glad,"  Blanche  remarked,  in 
her  honest,  genuine  way;  "I  was  expect- 
ing to  be  so  dreadfully  bored." 

"Are  you  getting  blasee  already?"  asked 
Bertie,  amused.  "  You  were  never  bored 
at  Claughton,  if  I  remember  rightly." 

"  At  Claughton  ?  No.  I  loved  Claugh- 
ton ;  but  I  have  not  cared  much  about  my 
first  season  at  present.  I  suppose  it  is  my 
own  bad  taste." 

"  If  report  speaks  truly,  it  has  been  a 
great  success." 

To  this  reply  Blanche  made  no  remark. 
She  was  wondering  whether  it  would  be  her 
fate  to  make  an  impression  upon  so  many, 
and  to  fail  where  she  would  have  desired 
the  most  to  do  so. 

"You  are  all  wrong.  Miss  Mortimer," said 
a  young  Guardsman,  her  vis-a-vis ;  "  you  are 
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very  absent  to-night.  Was  Saladin  too  niucli 
for  you  in  the  Row  ?" 

To  this  free-and-easy  address  Miss  Mor- 
timer made  no  reply ;  but  turning  to  her 
partner,  she  said, 

"  How  hateful  it  is  riding  in  London,  in 
comparison  to  the  country !" 

And  with  this  very  commonplace  and  un- 
sentimental remark  the  last  bars  of  the 
music  played;  and  Bertie  found  himself  with 
the  prettiest  girl  in  London  on  his  arm,  and 
did  not  feel  any  particular  inclination  to  con- 
sign her  at  once  to  the  guardianship  of  the 
maternal  wing. 

"Will  you  have  an  ice?"  he  asked;  "  or 
shall  we  go  into  the  conservatory  ?" 

"  The  conservatory,  by  all  means ;"  and 
twenty  envious  glances  were  cast  in  their 
direction,  as  the  beautiful  girl  and  her  un- 
usually-favoured partner  stepped  into  wliat 
might  have  been  called  a  fairy  bower,  where 
the  subtle  perfumes  of  exotics  charmed  the 
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senses,  and  the  warmth,  which  was  not  the 
warmth  of  an  overcrowded  room,  kept  the 
beating  pulses,  excited  by  exercise,  in  full 
play. 

"  Is  not  this  lovely  !"  exclaimed  Blanche. 
"  What  a  relief,  after  that  hot  room !" 

"  Will  you  not  sit  here  and  rest  until  the 
next  deux-temps  f " 

"  I  will  sit  here  and  rest  during  the  deux- 
temps.  I  am  engaged  to  dance  it  with  an 
odious  man,  and  I  shall  plead  fatigue." 

So  the  two  sat  out  the  next  dance  among 
the  myrtles  and  ferns  in  the  lovely  conser- 
vatory of  Leicester  House ;  and  the  next 
day  the  matter  was  talked  over  and  magni- 
fied, as  such  matters  always  are,  so  that  the 
report  was  everywhere  circulated  that  Mr. 
Duberry,  the  rising  young  barrister,  and 
Blanche  Mortimer,  the  most  admired  beauty 
of  the  season,  were  engaged. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


*'  Latet  anguis  in  herba." 

ViRGIL; 


TT  was  on  the  morning  after  that  raenior- 
■^  able  ball  that  Bertie  was  sitting  alone 
and  thoughtful  in  his  chambers,  questioning 
himself  with  regard  to  the  real  state  of  his 
feelings  towards  Bessie,  and  picturing  her  to 
his  memory  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  with  the 
child's  beautiful  head  resting  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  his  soft  mottled  arms  round  her 
neck. 

"  She  is  no  longer  anything  to  me,"  he 
said  ;  "  I  shall  never  ^  be  wanted '  at  March- 
mont  again.  Why  should  I  let  a  mere  sha- 
dow stand  between  me  and  my  future  hap- 
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piness  now?  Only  because  that  empty 
shadow  is  dearer  to  me  than  anything  else 
in  the  world,"  he  replied  passionately  to 
himself.  "  Oh !  Bessie,  Bessie,  one  little 
word  from  you  would  have  brought  me  to 
your  feet  again  !  I  dare  not  offer  to  ano- 
ther what  was  once  wholly  yours."  And 
obeying  a  sudden  impulse,  he  drew  towards 
him  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  dipped  his  pen 
into  the  ink.  "  I  will  write  to  her  before  I 
become  compromised  in  another  quarter." 
But  an  interruption  occurred  before  that 
usually  ready  pen  had  framed  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  letter,  which,  had  it  been  fin- 
ished, would  have  gone  straight  home  to 
Bessie's  heart,  and  rested  there  like  a  dove 
on  its  long-deserted  nest. 

A  knock  at  the  door  disturbed  him.  His 
servant  entered  and  announced  a  visitor. 

"  A  woman,  sir — not  a  lady;  and  she  says 
she  must  see  you  upon  business.  Will  you 
see  her  now  ?" 
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"  I  never  refuse  to  see  anyone  on  business, 
as  you  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  William. 
Show  her  in." 

He  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  visitor 
who  quickly  made  her  appearance,  with  a 
series  of  curtseys,  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  and  who  was  none  other  than  Mrs. 
Rigors. 

"  What  can  have  brought  you  here, 
Rigors  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously.  "  Is  there 
anything  the  matter  at  Marchmont  ?" 

"  Nothing  the  matter  at  present,  sir  ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  my  late  dear  mistress," — here 
Mrs.  Rigors  tried  hard  to  appear  lachrymose, 
and  brought  out  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
but  signally  failed  in  managing  to  produce  a 
tear — "  I  thought  it  my  dooty  to  inform  you 
that,  owing  to  the  tempers  and  tantrums  of 
certain  parties,  who  shall  be  nameless,  and 
who  always  bore  ill-will  to  the  poor  lady, 
and  all  belonging  to  her,  1  have  been  dis- 
missed.     In   case   anything  should  be   the 
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matter  at  Marchmont,  I  wish  to  ease  myself 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  matter,  by  giving 
warning  due." 

*'  You  must  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
yourself  more  clearly.  I  really  do  not  un- 
derstand you.  Is  there  anything  the  matter 
with— the  child?" 

"He  was  quite  well  when  I  left,  more 
than  a  week  back,  sir,  but  I  can't  answer  for 
anything  since.  It  is  to  put  them  as  is  the 
poor  child's  natral  protectors  and  guardians 
on  their  guard  that  I'm  come  to  town  now." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  was 
not  appointed  a  guardian ;  but  if  you  will 
cease  speaking  in  riddles,  and  tell  me  the 
plain  truth,  I  will  write  either  to  Colonel  le 
Garde,  or  Miss  Marchmont,  and  make  a 
statement  of  the  facts.  Who  do  you  sus- 
pect of  malice  or  ignorance  in  the  treatment 
of  the  little  boy  ?  Is  the  nurse  inefficient  or 
careless?  I  must  request  you  to  speak  out, 
if  I  am  to  interfere  in  the  matter  at  all." 
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"Susan's  all  right,  as  far  as  intentions 
goes  ;  but  she's  simply  a  fool.  And  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  write  to  Miss  Marchmont, 
for  she  may  take  it  personal,  as  coming  from 
mer 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  this.  If  you  have 
come  here  to  cast  aspersions  on  Miss  March- 
mont, I  will  have  nothing  further  to  say  to 
you.  I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  you 
would  dare  to  do  so  to  me.  I  know  well 
what  she  is,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  Mrs. 
Rigors,  what  you  are.     You  may  go."        ^ 

"You  know  what  she  is,  you  say,  Mr. 
Herbert,  meaning  Miss  Marchmont,  meaning 
her  as  you've  always  had  a  soft  place  in  your 
heart  for,  although  she  hated  your  poor 
mother  that's  gone,  and  hated  her  child — 
ay,  and  hated  you.  You  know  what  she 
is,  do  you?  Well,  I  know,  too,  and  with 
better  cause,  for  I've  lived  under  the  same 
roof  with  her  for  years ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  she  is,  Mr.  Herbert,"  she  added,  ad- 
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vancing  towards  the  young  man,  and  almost 
hissing  the  words  into  his  ear,  "  she's  a 
devil !" 

"  Woman  !"  exclaimed  Bertie,  starting  to 
his  feet,  "if  you  do  not  leave  this  room  in- 
stantly, I  will  ring  for  my  servant  to  put  you 
out  at  the  door.  I  am  ashamed  to  think 
that  I  have  listened  to  you — that  I  have  al- 
lowed my  ears  to  be  polluted  with  the  foul 
calumnies  of  a  lady  whose  name  you  are  not 
worth  to  speak.  Go  at  once,  or  I  will  ring 
the  bell." 

"  Stop,  sir,  stop  a  moment.  You  will  be 
sorry  some  day  for  what  you  have  said — some 
day  you  will  find  out  the  truth.  You  are 
blind  enough  now,  but  some  day  you  will 
own  that  I  was  right.  /  have  done  my 
dooty  here,  and  I  will  c'o  it  elsewhere. 
Remember,  Mr.  Herbert,  that  you  have  been 
warned  P' 

"  Go  !"  This  was  the  only  reply  she  re- 
ceived, as  the   young  man,  withdrawing  his 
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arm  from  the  grasp  which  Mrs.  Rigors  had 
laid  upon  it,  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  or- 
dered William,  who  immediately  obeyed  the 
summons,  to  ''  show  that  woman  to  the 
door." 

She  passed  out,  white  with  rage,  and  with 
words  which  William  afterwards  remarked 
*'  were  not  out  of  the  prayer-book,"  on  her 
lips.  But  long  after  she  was  gone  Bertie 
heard  the  sound  of  her  voice  in  his  ear  like 
the  hissing  of  a  serpent,  and  the  words, 
"  ay,  and  hated  you,"  became,  as  it  werg, 
stereotyped  on  his  brain. 

"  I  believe  that  to  be  the  only  word  of 
truth  which  she  spoke,"  he  said  at  last ;  and 
with  a  passionate  gesture  he  tore  into  frag- 
ments the  letter  which  he  had  begun  before 
the  visitor  had  been  announced  who  had 
proved  so  unwelcome  to  him.  "  Ay,  and 
hated  you  !"  he  repeated  to  himself.  "What 
a  blind  fool  I  must  have  been  not  to  see 
that   all   along !     Oh  I    Bessie,    you   might 
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have  spared  me  that ;  but  my  eyes  are 
opened  at  last." 

An  hour  afterwards  he  was  in  the  park, 
gazing  eagerly  amongst  the  crowd  of  eques- 
trians for  the  face  and  figure  of  one  whom, 
by  the  very  force  of  the  contrast  she  pre- 
sented to  Bessie,  he  was  beginning  to  love. 
Soon  he  distinguished  her,  mounted  on  her 
beautiful  black  horse  Saladin,  and  convers- 
ing eagerly  with  the  distinguished-looking, 
soldier-like  man  at  her  side. 

"  Her  brother.  Colonel  Mortimer,  distin- 
guished himself  very  much  in  the  Crimea," 
Bertie  heard  some  one  say.  "  He  always 
rides  with  her  himself" 

He  watched  for  her  return,  and  lifted  his 
hat,  a  salutation  which  she  returned  with  a 
beaming  smile,  as  she  evidently  pointed  him 
out  to  her  companion.  People  looked  at 
him,  to  see  in  whom  the  most  successful 
debutante  of  the  season  condescended  to  take 
so   lively   an   interest ;  and  there  was  one 
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amongst  those  who  had  witnessed  the  greet- 
ing who  had  been  present  at  the  ball  at 
Leicester  House  the  night  before. 

"  That  will  be  a  match  before  the  season 
is  over,"  he  said  to  himself;  and  as  he  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  greatest  gossips  in 
London,  the  report  of  the  engagement, 
which  had  been  built  upon  such  slight 
foundations,  was  circulated  as  a  positive 
fact. 

Amongst  others,  Lady  Pendragon,  Bes- 
sie's aunt,  who  had  been  prevented  from 
participating  in  any  of  the  season  gaieties, 
owing  to  her  deep  mourning  for  her  bro- 
ther, the  late  Squire,  but  who  managed  to 
be  kept  au  courant  with  all  the  gossip  and 
on  dits  of  the  day,  got  hold  of  it,  and  wrote 
it  down  to  Bessie  amongst  other  news,  to 
"  amuse  the  poor  child,"  she  said,  as  she 
placed  the  letter  among  many  other  such 
on  the  marble  slab  in  the  hall  of  Pen- 
dragon  House,  a  magnificent,  but   gloomy 
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residence  in  one  of  the  aristocratic  squares. 
Whether  it  was  likely  to  have  the  effect  de- 
sired, I  leave  the  reader  to  judge.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  quoting  from  her  lady- 
ship's letter : 

'^You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 
there  is  a  match  on  the  tapis  "  (Lady  Pen- 
dragon  never  found  her  native  language 
equal  to  the  contingencies  of  fashionable 
newsmongery)  "between  Mr.  Duberry — who, 
by-the-by,  is  becoming  quite  a  distinguished 
character — and  the  new  beauty,  Blanche 
Mortimer — a  very  pretty  girl,  and  not  with- 
out style.  She  might  have  married  anyone, 
and  has  had  the  most  eligible  ^  parties '  in 
town  at  her  feet.  So  ce  pauvre  Bertie,  who 
was  always  looked  down  upon  in  a  certain 
quarter,  might  be  excused  if  he  were  a  little 
tete  monte  on  the  subject.  But  he  bears  his 
honours  very  modestly,  they  tell  me,  and 
the  mother,  the  pretty  widow,  is  charming." 

Lady  Pendragon  was  entirely  innocent  of 
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any  intention  to  wound.  When  she  had 
last  seen  her  niece,  it  had  been  during  the 
days  of  her  attachment  to  Reggie,  when  his 
friend,  '^the  long-legged  son"  of  the  widow, 
as  she  used  slightingly  to  designate  Bertie, 
was  quite  out  of  her  books ;  she  could  not 
have  foreseen  what  a  keen  stab  her  careless 
words  would  drive  into  Bessie's  heart,  or 
that  the  news  with  which  she  had  hoped  to 
amuse  an  hour,  only  relieved  by  the  society 
of  "that  brat,"  as  her  ladyship  irreverently 
called  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Marchmoiit, 
would  weigh  upon  her  soul  with  a  dull 
leaden  pain — the  pain  of  remorse,  which 
expresses  in  one  word  the  meaning  of  five — 
"  Repentance  which  comes  too  late." 

"  Bertie  is  engaged  to  be  married,  Uncle 
Rex,"  she  said  quietly  to  the  old  Colonel,  as 
he  limped  into  her  sitting-room  upstairs  one 
morning.  "  I  have  heard  from  Aunt  Sophia 
this  morning." 

g2 
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"  I  don't  believe  it — he  is  not  a  marrying 
man." 

"  Going  to  be  married  to  a  great  beauty 
— Miss  Blanche  Mortimer.  Aunt  Sophia 
has  it  all — chapter  and  verse." 

"  That  is  quite  possible,  but  still,  I  repeat, 
I  don't  believe  it." 

"  Why  not,  uncle  ?  Why  should  not 
Bertie  marry  a  beautiful  girl  as  well  as 
another  ?"  answered  Bessie,  exercising  won- 
derful command  over  herself,  for  her  heart 
was  pricked  and  bleeding  at  the  core. 

"  He  is  not  one  to  form  an  attachment — a 
new  attachment,  hastily — you  know  what  I 
mean,  my  dear." 

''/  threw  my  own  chance  of  happiness 
away,  uncle,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  You 
can  scarcely  call  any  attachment  he  might 
have  formed  during  the  intervening  period 
a  hasty  one." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,  nevertheless.  I  know 
what  London  gossip  is." 
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"  Uncle,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour," 
Bessie  said,  making  a  brave  effort  to  keep 
down  a  sob.  "  Uncle  Richard  will  grant  it 
me,  I  know."  Going  up  to  him  and  laying 
her  weary  head  fondly  on  his  faithful  breast, 
she  said,  very  gently,  "Please  never  men- 
tion this  subject  again.  You  and  I  both 
know  what  such  suffering  is.  It  does  not 
kill,  but  it  will  not  bear  a  touch — not  even 
yours,  dear  Uncle  Richard — you  will  feel 
for  me,  that  is  all  I  care  to  know.  I  used 
Bertie  shamefully,  as  poor  mamma  once  usSd 
you ;  but  it  is  all  over  now,  and  I  have  only 
myself  to  blame." 

"  Poor  child !"  said  Uncle  Rex,  fondly 
stroking  the  pretty  hair,  as  he  had  done 
many  a  time  before,  when  she  had  poured 
out  her  troubles  to  him,  but  never  such  a 
trouble  as  this ;  but  before  his  lips  could 
,  form  any  words  of  comfort,  Bessie  was  gone. 
She  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room — the 
room  that  had  been  her  mother's  ;  and  even 
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there,  in  utter  loneliness  and  solitude,  she 
would  not  trust  herself  to  think — to  think  of 
Bertie  and  the  engagement  which  was  the 
talk  of  the  town.  But  the  more  she  tried  to 
shut  the  windows  of  her  memory,  and  to 
darken  the  lonely  chambers  of  her  brain, 
the  more  there  returned  to  it  in  a  flood 
old  association,  old  memories,  old  touches  of 
the  long  ago  ;  and  with  a  sudden  impulse 
she  turned  to  the  cabinet  in  which  she  kept 
the  relics  of  the  past,  intending  to  look  once 
more  upon  the  portrait  of  Reggie,  which  he 
had  given  her  in  his  joyous  exultation  be- 
fore he  sailed  for  the  shore  on  which  he 
found  an  early  grave. 

The  drawer  in  which  they  had  been  care- 
fully locked  away  refused  to  open  ;  and  as 
the  key  turned  easily  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  lock,  Bessie  naturally  conclud- 
ed it  was  something  inside  which  prevented 
it  from  doing  so.  She  therefore  removed 
the  one  the  next  above    it,  intending  to 
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insert  her  hand  if  possible,  and  remove 
the  obstacle.  To  her  surprise,  she  found, 
upon  doing  so,  that  there  was  a  deep  recep- 
tacle for  papers  or  jewels  behind  the 
drawers;  and  after  a  little  farther  search  she 
discovered  that  it  was  full  of  papers,  the 
uppermost  of  which  she  drew  out,  and  saw 
with  a  throb  of  delight  the  words,  "  My 
Diary,"  in  a  hand  which  she  recognised  as 
her  mother's  on  the  outward  page  of  a  book, 
which  merely  consisted  of  leaves  of  the 
large-sized  letter-paper  which  was  in  use  4n 
the  days  when  real  letters  were  written  care- 
fully stitched  together  with  strong  silk.  It 
was  a  treasure  the  possession  of  which  al- 
most made  Bessie  forget  Bertie's  engage- 
ment to  Blanche,  her  own  sorrow,  and 
everything  else  in  the  world  but  those  pre- 
cious time-stained  papers,  with  some  subtle 
perfume  still  lurking  about  them,  and  writ- 
ten, within  and  without,  in  the  delicate  but 
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legible  and  firm  handwriting  of  a  loved  hand 
long  since  grown  cold. 

Tears,  but  happy  ones,  fell  fast  upon  the 
pages.  As  she  turned  them  reverently,  one 
by  one,  her  eye  fell  here  and  there  upon  a 
familiar  name ;  "Geoffrey  " — '^my  husband," 
were  ever-recurring  words ;  and  it  seemed 
strange  to  Bessie  to  see  the  names  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kingdom — the  "R-ector  and  his 
wife."  This  sentence  caught  her  eye — "  This 
morning,  at  five  o'clock,  Mrs.  Kingdom  was 
confined  of  a  boy.  They  say  he  is  a  fine 
little  fellow,  and  that  the  mother  is  doing 
well." 

In  what  strange  and  wonderful  language 
did  not  those  few  faintly-traced  lines  speak 
to  Bessie,  as  a  voice  from  beyond  the  tomb. 

"Oh!  mother,  mother!"  she  sobbed,  "and 
Reggie,  my  brave,  beautiful  Reggie,  have 
you  ever  met  in  that  world  beyond  ?  The 
two  who  ought  to  have  loved  me  the  best 
in  the  ^world ;  and  I  have  nothing  left  to 
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speak  to  me  of  either  of  you  but  this ! " 

The  page  lay  open  upon  her  lap,  and  with 
hands  clasped  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  words, 
she  must  have  remained  for  more  than  an 
hour,  roaming  with  those  two  emancipated 
spirits  in  dreamland. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  she  heard  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  nurse  entered  the  room, 
saying  as  she  did  so, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  I  wouldn't 
have  intruded  on  you,  I  am  sure,  but  Master 
Marchmont  won't  be  quiet,  and  says  he  must 
come  to  you,  so  I  took  the  liberty  of  coming 
to  see  if  you  could  have  him." 

"  By  all  means,  nurse.  I  am  going  down 
to  the  wilderness,  and  I  will  take  him  with 
me." 

"  You'll  take  care  of  the  water,  won't  you, 
ma'am  ?  He  is  so  quick  on  his  legs  now — 
he's  here,  there,  and  everywhere  before  you 
know  where  you  are." 

"  Well,  then,  don't  bring  him — he  shall 
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have  his  tea  with  me  instead,"  Bessie  said 
upon  second  thoughts.  But  the  nurse  made 
no  reply,  and  was  indeed  leaving  the  room  as 
the  words  fell  from  Miss  Marchmont's  lips. 
"  I  suppose  she  understood,"  she  thought  to 
herself.  But  soon  she  became  too  much 
engrossed  in  thought  to  bestow  her  usual 
attentive  consideration  on  little  Geoffrey. 
She  put  on  her  hat,  and  strolled  down  to 
the  "  Wilderness,"  with  an  absent  preoccu- 
pied air  and  the  precious  papers  in  her  hand. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air ; 
Sacred  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her." 

Shakespeare. 


TJ-ERBERT  DUBERRY'S  mind  was 
-*-^  made  up.  He  would  no  longer 
sacrifice  his  future  happiness,  and,  who 
knew,  possibly  another's.  He  meant,  upon 
the  next  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  to 
ask  Blanche  Mortimer  to  share  his  fate. 
The  gossip-mongers  had  not  been  so  very 
far  out,  after  all.  If  not  actually  at  that 
moment,  he  hoped  very  soon  to  be  an  en- 
gaged man.  He  had  argued  himself  into 
the  belief  that  the  image  which  had  been  so 
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long  enshrined  in  his  memory  had  been  cast 
down,  and  that  her  face  had  become  a  dark- 
ness to  him,  and  those  haunting  eyes  a  blot; 
but  the  effort  which  it  cost  him  to  put  the 
poor  defaced,  blurred  image  away  from  him, 
might  have  proved  to  the  contrary;  for 
youth,  and  beauty,  and  love  were  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  balances,  and  could 
scarcely  turn  the  scale.  Again  and  again 
the  words  recurred  to  him,  "  Ay,  and  hated 
you !"  and  braced  him  to  the  final  overthrow. 
It  was  not,  however,  on  his  account  that  he 
hesitated,  but,  as  an  honest  man  would,  for 
her  sake,  whom  he  was  about  to  ask  to  put 
her  future  and  her  faith  into  his  sole  keeping 
— "to  have  and  to  hold,  for  better  for 
worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,"  and  who  was 
too  worthy  to  hold  a  second  place  in  any 
man's  heart.  But  these  last  doubts  and 
scruples  had  at  last  given  way,  and  every 
hour  spent  in  the  society  of  the  young  girl 
who  had  begun  to  usurp  Bessie's  place  in  his 
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aifections,  increased  the  admiration  which, 
in  men,  is  only  one  remove  from  love. 

"  She  is  all  that  I  once  believed  her  to  be, 
and  more,"  he  had  taught  himself  to  think ; 
and  it  was  as  well,  perhaps,  for  Bessie's  sake, 
that  Lady  Pendragon's  information  had  been 
a  little  premature.  That  same  night,  the 
opportunity  which  he  had  sought  occurred. 

Blanche  was  extremely  intimate  at  Lady 
Verney's,  Mrs.  Fred  Gascoigne's  dowager 
mamma,  and  that  managing  little  lady  had 
arranged  matters  entirely  to  her  own  satis- 
faction. 

"  We  really  must  bring  them  to  the  point 
now,  mamma,"  she  had  observed,  as  day 
after  day  passed  without  the  expected  an- 
nouncement of  a  real  engagement  existing 
between  the  two  young  people.  "You  must 
have  one  of  your  musical  evenings,  and  they 
shall  both  come.     I  will  manage  the  rest." 

Lady  Verney's  house  was  always  an  agree- 
able one,  and  her  musical  evenings  were 
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considered  the  pleasantest  reunions  of  that 
kind  in  town.  They  were  not  ^'  concerts," 
a  name  which  is  in  itself  alarming,  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  efforts  of  amateurs,  and 
suggests  perfect  silence,  and  a  seat  from 
which  you  are  not  allowed  to  move  dur- 
ing the  performance;  but  there  as  well  as 
good  music  you  had  liberty  and  ease  to 
enjoy  it.  More  matches  had  been  made  at 
one  of  Lady  Verney's  musical  "  at  homes," 
than  at  any  house  in  town. 

Blanche  Mortimer  knew  that  there  she 
should  meet  Mr.  Duberry,  and  her  toilette 
had  been  made  with  unusual  care.  She 
looked  very  lovely,  and  as  she  entered  the 
room  with  her  mother,  still  an  elegant  and 
distinguished-looking  woman,  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  her  ;  the  exquisite  finish  of  Miss 
Tomlinson's  Italian  Cantata  not  receiving  the 
attention  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Fred  immediately  devoted  herself  to 
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Blanche  (Bertie  had  not  as  yet  arrived),  and 
found  a  charming  little  ottoman  in  the  se- 
cond drawing-room,  which  was  much  the 
best,  she  said,  for  hearing  the  music,  and 
where  they  could  converse  at  their  ease. 

"  He  will  be  here  presently,"  she  whis- 
pered in  the  conscious  ear  of  the  young  girl ; 
and,  indeed,  as  she  spoke  the  well-known 
figure  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  after 
making  his  bow  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  Ber- 
tie immediately  attached  himself  to  the  little 
clique  on  the  ottoman  in  the  back  drawing- 
room,  to  which  Mr.  Frederick  Gascoigne 
also  drew  near,  primed  with  a  string  of  his 
perpetual  questions,  and  unchecked  in  their 
overflow  by  the  little  signals  of  impatience 
of  his  wife,  who  wanted  him  to  withdraw, 
and  leave  the  lovers  to  themselves. 

"  Been  down  to  Marchmont  lately  ?"  he 
asked,  between  the  pauses  of  a  conversation 
he  had  interrupted  by  his  untimely  addition 
to  the  charmed  circle.     "  Miss  Tomlinson's 
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voice  reminds  me  of  Miss  Marchmont's  ra- 
ther. By  Jove  !  what  a  pretty  girl  she  was  ! 
Is  she  gone  off  at  all,  Duberry  ?  You  used 
to  be  rather  smitten  in  that  quarter,  I  re- 
member." 

Here  Mrs.  Fred  caught  her  husband's  eye, 
and,  with  a  little  conjugal  signal,  interpreted 
rightly  by  him  into  "  hold  your  tongue,"  she 
led  him  off  to  the  tea-room.  "  What  an  old 
marplot  it  is !"  she  added,  laughing  at  seeing 
him  look  mortified  and  crestfallen.  ^^What 
on  earth  did  you  make  that  remark  about 
Miss  Marchmont  before  Blanche  for?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  didn't  see  any  harm  in 
it.     Don't  be  cross,  little  woman." 

"  I'm  not  cross,  only  I  wish  you  would 
not  be  foolish,  Fred.  Don't  you  see  that 
Herbert  Duberry  is  on  the  eve  of  proposing 
to  Blanche  ?  And  what  was  the  good  of  as 
good  as  telling  her  that  he  had  been  in  love 
with  somebody  else  ?" 

*^  All  right — I  see.     I  will  be  more  care- 
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ful  another  time,"  he  said  contritely ;  and  he 
forebore  from  asking  anyone  a  question  for 
almost  half  an  hour;  after  which,  finding  the 
strain  too  much  for  his  powers  of  forbear- 
ance, he  walked  home  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  with  the  conviction  stronger 
than  ever  in  his  breast,  that  ^'  Fan  was  the 
cleverest  little  woman  in  the  world." 

"  Is  Miss  Marchmont  so  very  beautiful  ?" 
Blanche  had  inquired  rather  shyly  of  her 
companion. 

"  She  was  considered  so,"  Bertie  replied 
coldly — "indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  could 
be  a  second  opinion  upon  that  subject." 

After  that  there  was  an  awkward  pause 
in  the  conversation  and  in  the  music. 
Blanche  looked  rather  pale,  and  surprised 
Bertie  by  saying  suddenly — 

"  Please  tell  mamma  that  I  want  to  speak 
to  her  for  an  instant.  I  think  the  room  is 
too  hot  for  me — don't  make  any  fuss, 
please,'" 

VOL.  III.  H 
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At  her  request,  he  hastily  sought  Mrs. 
Mortimer,  who  said — 

"  Will  you  kindly  get  up  the  carriage  ? 
I  will  take  her  home  at  once.  Don't  say 
anything  to  the  Dowager  or  Mrs.  Fred,  but 
get  us  away  quietly — there's  nothing  Blanche 
hates  like  a  fuss." 

Bertie  obeyed  her  directions  with  promp- 
titude, and  was  rewarded  by  openly  ex- 
pressed thanks  from  the  mother,  and  a 
grateful  look  from  Blanche,  whose  hand  he 
ventured  for  the  first  time  to  press,  as  he 
said, 

"  I  hope  there  is  not  much  the  matter. 
I  shall  call  to-morrow  morning  to  in- 
quire." 

If  Blanche  had  been  pale  before,  the 
expression  of  Bertie's  eyes  as  he  said  the 
common-place  words  had  the  effect  of 
warming  her  cheek  with  a  rosy  red ;  and 
when  she  got  home,  and  was  alone  with  her 
mother,  she  threw  herself  into  those  loving 
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arms  and  poured  out  her  innocent  confidence 
into  her  sympathising  breast. 

What  that  confidence  was  it  is  not  for  me 
to  reveal.  Upon  such  Mrs.  Mortimer  had 
always  encouraged  her  only  child  to  tell  her 
every  thought  of  her  heart. 


h2 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  What  lovely  garden  !  there  you  oft  retire, 
And  tales  of  woe  and  tenderness  admire." 

Crabbe. 

"  T  SHALL  call  to-morrow  morning  to 
-*-  inquire,"  we  have  heard  Bertie  say  to 
Blanche  ;  a  hint  which,  accompanied  as  it 
was  by  a  sign  of  tenderness  greater  than 
what  mere  friendship  would  have  dictated, 
had  made  the  blood  mantle  in  her  cheek, 
as  she  first  realized  the  truth  that  the  only 
man  she  could  have  cared  for,  cared  for  her. 
But  before  she  had  well  grasped  the  rose, 
the  thorn  pierced  the  tender  skin  and  drew 
blood.  The  promise  was  not  fulfilled.  Ber- 
tie did  not  appear ;  and  tears  of  mortification 
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bedewed  Blanche's  soft  grey  eyes  as  she 
reluctantly  went  to  prepare  for  a  drive  with 
her  mother  in  the  park,  before  the  footstep 
for  which  she  had  listened  all  the  morning 
with  beating  heart  and  flushing  cheek,  had 
made  itself  heard  upon  the  stair. 

The  cause  of  Bertie's  defalcation  was  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  received  from  Colonel  le 
Garde,  describing  events  that  had  occurred 
at  Marchmont,  with  which  the  reader  is  at 
present  unacquainted. 

We  left  Bessie  preparing  for  a  morning 
in  the  Wilderness,  with  the  precious  papers 
she  had  found  in  her  mother's  cabinet, 
which  had  served  in  some  measure  to  dis- 
tract her  thoughts  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  news  she  had  that  morning  received, 
and  the  truth  of  which,  as  she  had  hinted  to 
her  uncle,  she  could  not  trust  herself  to 
doubt. 

The  afternoon  was  hot  and  sultry,  the 
splashing  of  the  fountain  formed  a  grateful 
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and  refreshing  sound,  and  the  hum  of  insect 
life,  the  teeming  life  of  May,  lulled  her  weary 
spirit  into  temporary  repose.  Even  those 
dear  and  precious  papers  were  left  unopened 
on  her  lap,  and  with  her  head  buried  in 
her  hand  under  the  brim  of  her  shady  hat, 
Bessie  fell  into  one  of  those  trance-like  re- 
veries in  which  her  excitable  and  overstrung 
nerves  occasionally  found  relief. 

The  nurse  and  the  little  boy  passed  within 
a  little  distance  of  her,  without  attracting  her 
notice  or  attention — at  least,  so  she  after- 
wards affirmed,  when  the  woman  persistent- 
ly maintained  that  she  had  left  the  child  with 
his  sister. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  roused  herself, 
or,  as  she  expressed  it,  ^^came  to  herself,"  and 
immediately  rose  and  proceeded  to  the  house 
with  a  mazed,  uncomfortable  sensation,  as  of 
one  who  recovers  from  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  narcotic.     She  did  not  go,  as  usual, 
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to  the  nursery,  but  went  into  her  own  room, 
poured  out  a  strong  dose  of  sal  volatile,  and 
tried  to  collect  her  scattered  senses,  and  to 
remember  what  she  had  been  about  for  the 
last  three  hours  and  a  half  '  A  knock  at  the 
door  made  her  start  and  flush  up,  and  as  the 
nurse  entered,  looking  rather  cross  and  put 
out,  she  said  impatiently, 

"Why  did  you  frighten  me  so? — see 
what  you  have  made  me  do." 

The  glass  which  had  fallen  from  her  hand 
was  shivered  into  a  hundred  pieces  on  the* 
floor. 

"  I  wanted  Master  Marchmont  to  come  to 
his  tea,  ma'am,  unless  he  has  had  it  with 
you ;  it's  not  good  for  the  child  to  have  his 
meals  so  late." 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,  nurse  ;  he  has  not 
been  with  me.     What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"Not  been  with  you?  Why,  I  took 
him  my  own  self,  more  than  three  hours 
agone." 
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''  To  me!"  Bessie  repeated,  turning  deadly 
pale.  "  You  must  be  crazy,  nurse  ;  I  have 
not  stirred  from  the  wilderness  since  I  went 
there,  after  luncheon,  by  myself  You  must 
be  dreaming.     Where  is  the  child  ?" 

If  the  nurse  had  looked  scared  before, 
her  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of 
horror  now,  which  seemed  to  have  Miss 
Marchmont  herself  for  its  object. 

"Oh!  Miss,"  she  said,  "where  is  the 
child  ? — the  precious  child  !  There  is  the 
water.     Oh,  my  God !" 

And  Bessie  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  with  fixed  stony  eyes  and  motionless 
limbs,  listening  to  the  woman's  ravings  with- 
out saying  a  word. 

The  woman  became  frantic. 

"  Oh!  Miss,  won't  you  tell  me  what  you've 
done  with  him — the  precious,  innocent  lamb!" 
she  repeated  over  and  over  again. 

"  It  is  for  me  to  ask  you  that  question," 
replied  Bessie,  aroused  into  a  sense  of  the 
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accusation  thus  implied,  if  not  actually 
brought  against  her.  ^'  Let  instant  search 
be  made  for  the  child  in  every  part  of  the 
house  and  grounds.  It  is  impossible  that  he 
can  be  far  off." 

And  soon  the  whole  establishment,  from 
the  nurse  to  the  scullion,  from  Bessie  herself 
to  the  youngest  stable  lad,  were  engaged  in 
diligent  search  for  the  child,  but  he  was  no- 
where to  be  found. 

The  story  told  by  the  nurse  was  a  straight- 
forward one ;  and,  to  do  the  woman  justice, 
it  is  right  to  say  that  she  never  prevaricated 
or  altered  her  tale,  although  it  told  in  some 
measure  against  herself 

"I  understood  Miss  Marchmont,"  she  said, 
when  cross-questioned  before  the  Colonel, 
"  that  I  was  to  take  the  child  to  her  at  the 
fountain.  I  took  him  to  the  end  of  the 
walk,  and  told  him  to  run  to  his  sister,  and 
he  set  oiF  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could  carry 
him,  and  that's  the  last  I  saw  of  him." 
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"  Did  yoti  return  at  once  to  the  house  ?" 

^^No,  Colonel — I  won't  tell  you  an  un- 
truth— I  did  not.  I  went  into  the  village, 
to  the  shop  ;  and  Mrs.  Mincing  persuaded 
me  to  stop  and  have  a  cup  of  tea.  I'd  no 
other  thought  but  what  the  child  was  safe 
with  Miss  Marchmont." 

"By  your  own  showing,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  you  were  most  culpably  negligent.  You 
never  stopped  to  ascertain  if  the  little  boy 
ever  reached  his  sister,  before  you  hastened 
off  to  the  village  to  indulge  in  tea  and  gos- 
sip, to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  child." 

The  poor  woman,  thus  severely  harangued 
before  the  assembled  domestics  at  the  Hall, 
burst  into  tears. 

"  It's  what  I'd  done  twenty  times  before," 
she  pleaded  between  her  sobs.  "  I'd  rather 
have  hung  myself  there  and  then,  than  any- 
thing should  have  happened  to  the  little 
lamb,  God  knows  !" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  nurse  is  to  blame. 
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Colonel,"  Bessie  interposed.  ^'  She  natur- 
ally thought  that  the  little  fellow  would 
run  to  me,  as  doubtless  he  did,  but  I  did  not 
see  him.  I  was  very  much  absorbed.  You 
know  what  1  mean.  Uncle,"  she  added,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his  arm.  "  You  know 
how  things  sometimes  affect  me  I  cannot 
explain  here  in  public  ;  but  Mr.  Mavors  will 
tell  you  the  same." 

"  By-the-by,"  she  added,  as  a  new  light 
dawned  upon  her,  and  animated  her  sad, 
tear-stained  face  for  a  moment  with  a  gleam 
of  hope,  "  where  is  Joey  ?  I  have  never 
seen  him  in  all  this.  It  is  possible  the  child 
is  with  him." 

"  Joey  is  at  home — in  bed  ;  he  has  been 
ailing  all  day,"  the  Colonel  replied,  sadly. 
"  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  further  to- 
night, except  to  give  information  to  the 
police,  that  they  may  establish  a  search  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning ;  and  I  think  I 
will  send  a  packet  up  to  town  by  the  night 
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train  to  Herbert.  No  step  must  be  neglected 
to  lead  to  the  immediate  recovery  of  the 
chHd." 

Bessie  shuddered — a  terrible  suspicion 
presented  itself  to  her  mind.  That  the 
child  would  eventually  be  recovered  she 
did  not  then  doubt ;  but  how  ?  If  he  had 
only  wandered,  his  cries  of  distress  would, 
before  this,  have  reached  some  friendly  ear 
— ^but  if  he  had  met  with  an  accident  ?  And 
before  the  picture  which  that  if  entailed 
imagination  quailed. 

"  There  is  the  saw-pit,"  some  one  to  whom 
the  same  thought  had  evidently  presented 
itself  suggested,  and  two  of  the  men  im- 
mediately ran  off  with  a  lantern  to  the  spot. 

" Have  they  found  anything?"  Bessie  in- 
quired, in  hollow,  unnatural  tones,  as  their 
returning  steps  were  heard  upon  the  gravel- 
walk. 

"Nothing  but  this,  Miss  Bessie," answered 
Lucy,   as   she  held  up  a  little  glove,  sod- 
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den  and  soiled  with  dew,  and  which  had 
evidently  been  trodden  into  the  grass  by  a 
heavy  foot.  "William  found  this  not  far 
from  the  pit,  amongst  the  grass." 

The  saw-pit  was  in  the  wood,  at  the  back 
of  what  was  called  the  Wilderness,  and  by  it 
anyone  must  pass  who  wished  to  make  the 
short  cut  across  the  park. 

"This  is  a  clue,"  Colonel  le  Garde  ob- 
served ;  and  then,  beckoning  one  of  the  men- 
servants  aside,  he  sent  him  on  some  errand, 
the  purport  of  which  the  by-standers  couid 
not  catch.  He  soon  returned,  looking  pale 
and  scared,  and,  approaching  the  Colonel, 
he  said  aloud,  pulling  his  forelock — he  was 
one  of  the  helpers  in  the  stables — 

"  Yes,  Colonel,  the  gate  of  the  carp-pond 
is  unlatched." 

"Fool!"  was  the  reply,  "see  what  you 
have  done!"  as,  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  throw- 
ing up  her  arms  in  an  agony,  Bessie  ex- 
claimed. 
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"  He  is  drowned  !  he  is  drowned  !  It  was 
the  water-hlies  !  I  see  it  all.  He  wanted 
me  to  pull  some  for  him  the  other  day." 

*'  Calm  yourself,  darling !"  Uncle  Rex 
said,  tenderly,  but  authoritatively,  as  he  ap- 
proached her,  and  tried  to  lead  her  to  a  seat, 
for  her  tottering  limbs  almost  refused  their 
office,  and  her  haggard  face  spoke  only  too 
truly  of  the  anguish  that  was  working  within. 
'*  I  will  at  once  institute  a  further  search 
with  the  men ;  but  only  upon  one  condition, 
that  you  calm  yourself  and  lie  down.  We 
shall  require  all  your  energies  to-morrow. 
Nay,  child,  I  entreat,  I  command  you  to  be 
still." 

The  last  words  were  wrung  from  him  by 
a  violent  and  sudden  ejfforfc  which  Bessie 
made  to  release  herself  from  his  hold. 

"  I  will  go,  uncle,"  she  cried  out ;  "  you 
are  not  fit — it  would  be  your  death.  No- 
thing shall  prevent  me  from  having  that 
pond  dragged  to-night.     Let  me  have  men, 
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and  lanterns,  and  nets,  at  once,"  she  added, 
wildly  ;  "  there  are  plenty  m  the  boat-house. 
I  will  accompany  you !     Come  !  " 

''  Bessie,  you  are  mad  !  I  will  not  allow 
you  to  peril  your  own  life,"  was  all  Colonel 
le  Garde  said ;  but  his  voice  was  firm  and 
his  aspect  commanding.  It  was  evident  that 
he  intended  to  be  obeyed.  Bessie  quailed. 
Her  spirit  was  broken,  her  nerves  unstrung, 
her  heart  bleeding.  She  sank  into  a  chair 
with  a  wail,  as  her  head  fell  forwards  upon 
her  breast. 

Tlie  servants  looked  on  aghast  at  this 
scene.  It  was  then  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and 
nothing  farther  could  be  done ;  but  at 
break  of  day  the  next  morning  the  search 
was  recommenced  with  energy — without 
success,  however ;  no  trace  or  clue  to  the 
child's  whereabouts  had  been  discovered, 
with  the  exception  of  the  little  glove, 
which  proved  that  he  had  gone  into  the 
wood ;    but   what    had    happened   to  him 
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after  that  remained   wrapped   in   mystery. 

"I  should  like  Mr.  Dashwood  and  Sir 
John  Dart  to  be  sent  for,"  Bessie  was  the 
first  to  suggest,  naming  two  neighbouring 
magistrates.  ^^They  will  advise  me  what 
steps  I  ought  to  take." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  Colo- 
nel, astonished  at  the  firmness  and  fore- 
thought which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
wild  grief  of  the  night  before.  "  We  will 
send  over  to  them  both  to-morrow." 

"  I  must  also  mention  a  circumstance 
which  I  have  abstained  from  doing  before, 
owing  to  my  great  dislike  of  appearing  to 
suspect  anyone.  I  have  missed  a  pocket- 
book  which  contained  bank-notes  to  the 
value  of  fifty  pounds." 

"You  have?  You  should  not  have  al- 
lowed it  to  pass  without  notice  ;  it  is  a  mis- 
taken kindness  to  shield  a  thief.  When  did 
you  first  miss  it  ?" 

"  About  a  week  ago.     I  thought  I  must 
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have  dropped  it  in  the  Wilderness,  for  I  had 
been  gardening  there  all  day.  Neither 
Joey  or  I  could  find  it,  although  we  de- 
voted more  than  an  hour  to  the  search." 

"  I  wish  I  had  known  this  before.  I  sup- 
pose you  have  not  got  the  number  of  the 
notes  ?" 

"I  have  not,  unfortunately.  You  know 
that  I  am  careless  about  such  things  ;  and," 
she  added,  wearily,  and  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head,  ^'  everything  seems  confused  and 
gone  from  me ;  and  what  are  a  thousand 
pocket-books  in  comparison  to  this  fresh 
loss?  It  breaks  my  heart  to  think  what 
may  have  happened  to  the  child !" 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Here  axe  the  Justices." 

Old  Play, 

QIR  JOHN  DART  and  Mr.  Dashwood, 
^  the  two  neighbouriug  magistrates  who 
had  been  summoned  to  Marchmont  by  Bes- 
sie's particular  wish,  arrived  together  almost 
immediately,  and  at  her  desire  examined 
the  nurse  and  all  the  servants,  in  the  room 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  during  the  life-time  of  the 
old  Squire.  Miss  Marchmont  was  herself 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  as  to  whether 
or  not  she  had  seen  the  nurse  and  the  child 
pass  that  way,  and  whether  it  was  possible 
they  could   both   have   approached  her  so 
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nearly  without  her  having  become  aware  of 
their  presence. 

"  Quite  possible,"  was  the  reply.  ^'  I  was 
so  deeply  absorbed  in  thought  " — here  she 
looked  across  at  Colonel  le  Garde — "  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  even  possible 
that  the  child  may  have  come  close  to  me 
without  my  observing  him.  Indeed,  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  he  did  so.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  nurse's  statement  in  that 
respect.  The  only  point  on  which  she  is  cer- 
tainly mistaken  is  that  in  which  she  affirms ' 
that  she  received  my  orders  to  bring  the 
poor  little  boy  to  me  at  the  fountain.  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  I  plainly  told  her  not  to  do 
so,  having  changed  my  mind  on  the  subject, 
and  reversed  my  first  order.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  she  did  not  hear  me,  for  I 
noticed  that  she  made  no  reply." 

"  Colonel  le  Garde  informs  us.  Miss 
Marchmont,  that  you  have  lately  sustained 
a  serious   loss — the   loss  of  a  pocket-book 
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containing  bank  notes  to  a  large  amount," 
said  one  of  the  magistrates,  a  round-faced, 
jolly-looking  man,  whom  Bertie  would  have 
recognised  as  his  companion  in  the  train, 
when  he  and  his  wife  had  talked  inadver- 
tently in  his  presence  on  his  family  affairs. 

"  Have  you  reason  to  suspect  any  one  in 
particular? — any  of  the  servants  of  the 
theft?" 

"Not  the  slightest.  I  have  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  them 
all.  I  should  not  have  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance, beyond  the  immediate  members 
of  the  family,  but  I  thought  it  might  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  this  much  more 
criminal  robbery  of  the  child.  There  must 
be  deep  guilt  attached  to  some  individual, 
who  has  been  trusted,  to  our  cost;  but  I 
have  not  a  suspicion  to  whom  it  will  be 
traced.  That  it  shall  he  traced^  I  am  deter- 
mined ;  and  I  hope,  gentlemen,  to  receive 
vour  best  advice  and  assistance  in  the  matter." 
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She  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  faced 
the  two  magistrates,  who  had  taken  up  their 
position  in  the  place  of  dignity,  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  before  whom  the  ser- 
vants had  been  marshalled  one  by  one. 

"  There  is  a  boy,  some  one  tells  me,  a  lad 
who  has  not  yet  been  examined,"  remarked 
Sir  John — "  a  lad  who  was  aware  of  the 
loss  of  the  pocket-book,  and  who  helped 
you  to  prosecute  the  search  of  it.  Where 
is  he?" 

^'He  is  ill  in  bed,"  answered  Colonel  1& 
Garde,  stepping  forward,  "  with  a  low  fever- 
ish attack ;  but  I  will  question  him,  and  take 
down  in  writing  what  he  says,  if  you  think 
it  necessary." 

"  Where  was  he  yesterday?" 

"  In  bed  all  day." 

''  Is  he  a  boy  of  good  character,  on  whom 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  pocket-book 
would  not  be  likely  to  rest  ?" 

"  His  character  for  honesty  is  well  estab- 
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lished,"  Bessie  replied  warmly.  "  He  is  the 
hero  of  a  story  you  must  have  heard  at  the 
time,  or  rather  which  you  must  have  wit- 
nessed, for  you  were  on  the  grand  jury.  Sir 
John,  in  the  great  murder  case,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  You  must  remember 
a  case  which  came  on  afterwards,  of  a  boy 
who  was  accused  of  stealing  cabbage-nets, 
and  of  his  making  a  net  himself  in  court." 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Miss  Marchmont — it 
was  a  most  extraordinary  case,  and  the  lad 
escaped  almost  by  a  miracle." 

"  Well,  the  boy  you  were  speaking  of  is 
the  same.  Colonel  le  Garde  took  him  into 
his  service  most  kindly,  and  he  has  always 
found  him  strictly  honest.  He  is  a  par- 
ticular protege  of  mine,  and  I  can  answer  for 
his  having  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ab- 
straction of  the  pocket-book." 

"  That  is  sufficient,  of  course.  I  merely 
thought  it  necessary  to  inquire,  having 
heard  the  lad's  name  mentioned ;  but  as  we 
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have  the  Colonel's  word  that  he  was  in  bed 
all  day  yesterday,  he  can  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  disappearance  of  the  child." 

*'  Joey  ? — oh  !  no,  certainly  not.  He  has 
the  most  tender  heart  in  the  world — he  is 
the  last  person  whom  I  should  suspect  of 
being  even  an  accomplice  in  the  matter — a 
principal  he  could  not  have  been." 

"It  is  a  most  mysterious  case,  but  you 
may  depend  on  our  doing  everything  that 
lies  in  our  power  to  discover  the  guilty 
parties,  and  to  restore  the  child.  This  hae 
been  a  most  trying  scene  for  you  to  go 
through — I  am  happy  now  to  be  able  to 
release  you,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  evi- 
dence, which  has  been  given  with  singular 
firmness  and  perspecuity — ^mgular  perspe- 
cuity,"  added  Sir  John,  repeating  himself, 
and  dwelling  with  unction  on  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  neatly-rounded  phrase,  which 
he  considered  did  equal  credit  to  his  head 
and  his  heart. 
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""  What  did  he  mean  ?"  asked  poor  Bes- 
sie, as  soon  as  she  found  herself  alone 
with  her  Uncle  Richard  ;  "he  did  not  say  it 
ironically,  did  he  ?" 

"  You  have  behaved  beautifully,  my  dear. 
I  assure  you  that  both  the  magistrates  were 
struck  with  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
you  have  organised  and  prosecuted  the 
search.  It  will  be  owing  to  your  fore- 
thought and  sagacity  if  the  poor  little  fellow 
is  speedily  restored  to  us.  They  must  find 
a  clue  to  his  whereabouts,  with  all  the  police 
in  the  force  on  his  track." 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Bessie  thoughtfully  ; 
''but  it  is  such  an  utter  and  profound  mys- 
tery to  me  what  can  have  become  of  him, 
and  who  can  have  perpetrated  this  wicked 
deed,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  think." 

"I  do  not  like  to  trespass  on  a  forbid- 
den subject,  but  perhaps  Herbert  will  be 
able  to  assist  us.  He  is  young  and  clear- 
headed.     He    may   suggest    some    course 
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which  had  not  presented  itself  to  me.  He 
will  most  probably  take  the  express  from 
town,  and  will  in  that  case  be  here  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

''And  at  four  Bertie  will  be  here^^^  we  have 
heard  Bessie  whisper  softly  to  herself,  on  an 
afternoon  in  May  some  four  years  ago. 
How  many  chances  and  changes  had  taken 
place  since  that  time !  How  many  oppor- 
tunities might  she  not  have  made  to  blot 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  bitter  words 
which  had  exiled  him  from  her  presence, 
and  what  had  been  once  his  home,  during 
that  long  interval ;  and  now  it  was  too  late  ! 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  engaging  himself  to 
another.  If  that  packet  had  not  been  sent 
at  the  time  and  by  the  train  it  was  only  just 
in  time  to  catch,  Bertie  would  have  gone 
down  to  Marchmont  as  an  engaged  man — 
as  what  Bessie  believed  him  to  be. 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is.  Uncle  Rex,  and  much 
better  that  I  should  know.     I  shall  be  more 
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at  my  ease  with  him,  and  he  with  me — there 
will  be  nothing  between  us  nowy 

There  was  an  inexpressibly  mournful 
cadence  in  her  voice,  as  she  said  the  words. 
Her  uncle  felt  that  his  own  voice  was  not 
under  his  control,  and  made  a  commonplace 
reply ;  but  Bessie  made  no  remark,  feeling 
instinctively  that  the  sympathy  of  that  faith- 
ful heart  was  all  her  own ;  and  she  whis- 
pered, 

"  I  have  a  word  of  comfort  for  you  too. 
Uncle  Richard,  but  I  can  think  of  nothing 
now  but  the  child.  If  he  is  really  lost,  I 
have  lost  the  last  solace  I  had  left  on  earth, 
except  one." 

"  Take  comfort,  darling,  on  that  score.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  child  will  be  found. 
There  could  be  no  motive  for  injuring  so 
young  and  innocent  a  child." 

"It  is  totally  incomprehensible,"  Bessie 
replied.  "  I  must  go  now  and  see  that  Sir 
John's  instructions  have  been  carried  out  to 
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the  letter — we  will  leave  no  stone  unturned. 
God  grant  that  our  eiforts  may  be  success- 
ful, and  that  the  child  may  be  restored  to 
us  before  his  brother — before  Bertie  arrives. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  face  hii^j  with  this 
terrible  responsibility  on  my  shoulders" 

*'  On  your  shoulders  ?  What  is  that  you 
say?  Do  not  take  up  and  adopt  other 
people's  burdens,  child — God  knows  you 
have  enough  of  your  own." 

"  God  knows  indeed !"  Bessie  answered 
with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  "  but,  with  the  exceptioja 
of  this  one,  not  more  than  I  feel  I  have 
deserved," 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  Why  the  hand  clasp  as  of  old  ? 
Why  the  smile  now  grown  so  cold  ? 
Why  the  same  in  outward  guise, 
With  no  love-light  in  your  eyes  ? 
Why  the  hand  without  the  heart  ? 
Better  both  were  far  apart ! 

"  Turn  the  blotted  page  again — 
Wake  no  more  a  sleeping  pain ; 
Seek  not  vainly  to  restore 
Echoes  from  love's  silent  shore ; 
Better  for  my  lonely  heart 
That  our  hands  were  far  apart." 

Anon. 


TTTORN  out  with  her  exertions,  troubles, 

'  '       and  anxieties,  Bessie  was  lying  down 

in  her  own  room,  when  she  heard  wheels 

come  up  to  the  front  door — the  wheels  she 
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had  been  listening  for,  with  a  strained,  pain- 
ful feeling  of  expectation,  ever  since  the 
railway  whistle,  which  she  could  distinctly 
hear  when  her  window  was  open,  had  an- 
nounced to  her  that  the  train  was  in.  She 
closed  her  eyelids  tightly  over  her  eyes  with 
an  expression  of  pain,  for  one  moment, 
while  her  lips  quivered,  as  though  some 
half-framed  words,  wrung  from  her  in  the 
anguish  of  her  soul,  were  fluttering  up  in 
whispers  to  the  throne  of  heaven.  Then 
she  rose,  bathed  her  eyes,  which  were  heavy 
and  swollen  with  weeping,  and  braced  her- 
self for  the  effort  of  meeting  Bertie. 

"  For  the  last  time,"  she  thought  to  her- 
self; '*for,  whatever  happens,  whatever  is 
the  issue  of  this  terrible  business,  I  can  never 
more  trust  myself  in  his  society  again.  I 
have  put  my  own  happiness  away  from  me 
with  my  own  hands ;  but  I  do  not  care  to 
go  down  to  the  beach  and  gaze  upon  the 
wreck !" 
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Meanwhile  Bertie  waited  in  the  drawing- 
room.  Bessie  had  made  it  a  point  with  her 
uncle  to  be  allowed  to  have  the  first  inter- 
view with  him  ;  and  although  the  good  man 
believed  it  would  be  too  great  a  trial  for 
her,  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  refuse 
a  favour  for  which  she  begged  so  meekly, 
so  quietly,  and  yet  so  hard,  so  pitifully,  as 
he  described  it  to  himself;  and  when  the 
young  man's  arrival  had  been  announced, 
his  only  reply  had  been,  "  Let  Miss  March- 
mont  know." 

She  met  the  messsenger  on  the  stairs,  and 
with  a  calm,  pale  face,  and  measured  step, 
she  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
drawing-room — the  room  which  had  become 
associated  with  Bertie's  flying  visits  in  her 
mind,  and  where  the  '^  good-bye  "  had  been 
spoken.  Now  it  was  all  changed.  The  old 
barrier  was  removed,  but  an  immutable  one 
had  sprung  wp  in  its  place. 
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Bessie  believed  herself  to  be  very  brave ; 
but  she  found,  when  once  in  the  presence  of 
the  man  she  had  so  long  learned  to  love, 
her  speech  forsook  her,  and  words  she  would 
have  spoken  died  away  upon  her  lips.  She 
could  only,  for  all  greeting,  advance  to- 
wards him,  with  both  hands  extended,  and 
a  pitiful,  deprecatory  appeal  in  her  beautiful 
eyes. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me  ?"  they  seemed  to 
ask ;  and, .  but  for  the  fatal  token  of  tender- 
ness to  another  which  he  had  allowed  himself 
the  night  before,  he  would  have  taken  her  to 
his  heart,  and  thrown  around  that  tender  and 
solitary  life  the  strong  shelter  of  his  manly 
arms. 

''  Bessie !"  was  all  he  could  say,  for  the 
first  minute  or  two.  ''  I  came  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  could,  hoping  to  be  of  use  to  you 
in  this  distressing  affair.  You  have,  I  fear, 
suffered  much.     Now  you  must  put  all  your 
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care,  all  your  anxiety,  into  my  hands,  and 
the  good  Colonel's.  We  will  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  you  may  depend ;  and  comfort 
yourself,  the  child  will  be  found." 

A  gleam  of  light  illuminated  the  sad  face 
as  these  strong  hopeful  words  fell  upon  her 
ear,  unnaturally  keen  and  alive  to  every 
chance  inflection  either  of  hope  or  fear. 
Bertie's  accents  were  full  of  hope ;  he  had 
not  spoken  unadvisedly,  either,  merely  to 
comfort  her.  He  had  passed  the  whole 
matter  in  review,  as  far  as  he  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  on 
his  way  down  to  Marchmont,  and  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  natural  in  such  a 
case,  but  to  which  the  overstrained  and  tor- 
turing anxiety  that  Bessie  suffered  would 
not  allow  her  to  arrive,  that  the  child  had 
fallen  into  the  lawless  hands  which  were 
detaining  him  in  hope  of  a  reward. 

"  If  not — if  he  had  met  with  an  accident 
of  any  kind — his   cries  would  have  been 
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heard;  and  if  lie  had  fallen  into  the 
water " 

"  The  poor  little  body  would  have  been 
found,"  Bessie  concluded  the  sentence  for 
him.  As  she  spoke,  her  face  became  livid, 
and  she  caught  hold  of  Bertie's  arm  for 
support.  "That  is  what  I  see  before  me 
whenever  I  close  my  eyes — that  is  what  I 
am  always  expecting  to  hear.  Oh  !  Bertie, 
you  do  not  know — you  cannot  understand 
how  I  have  learned  to  love  that  child — how 
the  sweet  little  angel  loved  me  in  return ! 
It  was  all  I  had  left  in  the  world,  and  now 
they  have  robbed  me  of  that." 

What  a  temptation  for  one  whose  only 
weakness  was  an  overweening  tenderness — 
a  chivalric  yearning  towards  all  things  or 
creatures  weaker  than  himself  in  distress — 
to  pour  forth  the  feelings  of  love,  novir 
strongly  re-awakened  in  his  breast — to  take 
her  to  his  sheltering  love,  with  the  words 
upon  his  lips,  "  Be  mine !"   But  the  memory 

VOL.  III.  K 
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of  a  pair  of  soft  grey  eyes,  of  the  happy 
flush  of  the  youthful  cheek,  untouched  at 
present  by  care,  was  between  him  and  Bes- 
sie now — between  him  and  the  only  woman 
he  had  ever  loved. 

"  Fool  that  I  was !"  he  might  have  said 
inwardly,  but  he  did  not  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse, which  for  a  moment  struggled  for 
mastery,  only  to  be  conquered  by  the 
strong  sense  of  honour  which  was  instinct  in 
his  nature. 

His  manner  was  sympathising,  and  kind, 
and  reverent,  but  it  was  nothing  more. 
Every  simple  word-caress,  such  as  in  his 
position,  and  under  the  circumstances,  would 
have  been  natural  enough,  was  carefully 
avoided ;  but  as  the  temptation  presented 
itself  over  and  over  again  to  say  to  her,  if  it 
was  only,  "  Be  comforted  for  all  our  sakes, 
darling  "  (and  how  dear  to  him  she  was  at 
that  moment  God  only  knew),  he  thought 
of  his  altered  position — his  fettered  position. 
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if  you  like — and  only  ventured  on  the  in- 
ward remonstrance,  "  Blanche,  you  should 
love  me  truly,  for  your  love  is  costing  me  a 
struggle  which  I  could  hardly  stand  against 
twice." 

Of  course  he  was  not  aware  that  Bessie 
was  acquainted  with  what  was  only  the 
forecast  of  an  event  to  come.  His  tempta- 
tion, therefore,  was  all  the  greater,  as  he 
might  have  seen  in  her  changed  manner  an 
overture  on  her  part  to  renew  the  relations 
which  had  been  broken  off  by  the  appear- 
ance of  poor  little  Geoffrey  Marchmont  on 
the  stage  of  life. 

But  under  so  much  that  combined  to 
tempt  him,  Bertie  contrived  to  nail  his 
colours  to  the  mast.  Poor  Blanche,  who 
was  at  that  moment  building  up  in  her  own 
mind  a  thousand  excuses  for  the  defalcation 
which  she  felt  so  bitterly,  might  have  heard 
every  word,  and  witnessed  every  change  in 
the  expression  of  Bertie's  face  during  that 

k2 
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interview  witli  Bessie,  and  not  have  found 
any  tangible  cause  of  jealousy  or  reproach. 
I  say  tangible  cause  advisedly,  for  I  believe 
the  woman  does  not  exist  who,  with  her 
perceptions  awakened  and  sharpened  by 
love,  could  not  detect  such  a  feeling  as  that 
which  existed  in  Bertie's  heart  towards 
Bessie  Marchmont  by  means  of  the  divining 
rod,  which  in  such  hands  can  point,  to  a 
nicety,  to  the  spot  where  the  true  metal 
might  be  found. 

Blanche  was  spared  the  pain  of  witness- 
ing the  interview ;  but  her  heart  was  ver}' 
sad,  nevertheless,  and  the  day — one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  glorious  of  the  season — 
seemed  a  darkness  and  a  blot  to  her.  "  Was 
he  only  trifling  with  her  ?"  she  asked  her- 
self a  hundred  times  ;  while  the  hot  blood 
dyed  her  cheek  with  maidenly  shame  at  the 
bare  supposition,  heightened  when  her  mo- 
ther asked  her,  in  a  sentence  which  Blanche 
knew  was  carelessly  framed  on  purpose. 
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"  Did  you  not  expect  Mr.  Duberry  to- 
day, my  love?  He  is  scarcely  the  preux 
chevalier  I  took  him  for,  if  he  has  played  us 
false." 

"  He  certainly  said  he  should  come,"  re- 
plied Blanche,  who  was  as  honest  as  Bertie 
himself;  and  Mrs.  Mortimer  perceiving  an 
ominous  moistening  of  the  lovely  eyes,  "  I 
daresay  we  shall  find  he  has  some  good 
excuse.  He  is  a  busy  man,  you  know,  with 
fame  and  distinction  before  him — not  like 
those  butterflies  who  can  afford  to  dangle 
about  in  the  wake  of  your  chariot  wheels. 
I  beUeve  Bertie  Duberry  to  be  a  good 
knight  and  true." 

"Thank  you,  mamma,"  Blanche  said,  tak- 
ing her  mother's  hand  in  her  own.  A 
bright  happy  smile  now  illuminated  her 
countenance,  as  she  exchanged  some  light 
badinage  with  some  of  the  numerous  butter- 
flies who  contended  for  the  honour  of  her 
smiles. 
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Never  were  mother  and  daughter  more 
fondly  and  confidentially  intimate  than  Mrs. 
Spencer  Mortimer  and  her  daughter  Blanche. 
Never  did  a  mother's  superior  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  world  more  successfully 
fence  off  from  all  contact  with  that  pure 
young  nature  all  that  would  have  blighted 
its  innocence  and  truth. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  was  a  mother  comme  il 
Tiy  en  a  peu^  and  she  deserved  to  possess  a 
daughter  of  whom  it  might  have  been  said, 
in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  present  day, 
comme  il  n'y  en  a  point 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

*'  Something  there  was — what,  none  presumed  to  say — 
Clouds  lightly  passing  on  a  summer's  day; 
Whispers  and  hints,  which  went  from  ear  to  ear, 
And  mixed  reports  no  judge  on  earth  could  clear." 

Crabbe. 

rriHE  stir  and  wonderment  which  had* 
-*-  lasted  for  more  than  the  nine  allotted 
days,  was  beginning  to  die  away ;  and  Bes- 
sie's cheek  grew  daily  thinner  and  paler, 
and  no  tidings  came  to  Marchmont  of  the 
missing  child.  Bertie  was  still  there,  but 
his  presence  only  served  to  aggravate  her 
misery,  if  possible,  when  every  day's  expe- 
rience of  his  character  made  her  realize 
more  painfully  what  she  had  lost.  She  had 
never  referred  to  his  supposed  engagement 
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in  her  conversations  with  him  ;  and  when 
they  were  alone  together,  the  subject  of  the 
child's  disappearance  had  occupied  all  their 
attention.  Bertie  was  convinced  that  the 
offer  of  the  reward  would  cause  him  to  be 
brought  back,  as  soon  as  it  had  been  pro- 
perly circulated.  But  Bessie  shook  her 
head — there  was  some  other,  some  deeper 
motive,  you  may  depend — it  was  too  great  a 
risk,"  she  observed,  **  for  who  could  claim 
the  reward  without  criminating  themselves?" 

"  Time  wdll  prove,"  Bertie  would  reply; 
but  Time  dragged  slowly  on,  without  bring- 
ing any  fresh  light  on  a  subject  which  at  last 
Bessie  could  hardly  bear  to  have  mentioned 
in  her  presence  at  all. 

The  regularity  of  the  domestic  life  at 
Marchmont  had  been  entirely  upset ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  no  one  could  bear  the  mono- 
tony of  the  usual  routine.  A  great  part  of 
Bessie's  time  was  once  more  spent  at  the 
Rectory ;  and  good  Mrs.  Kingdom  found  a 
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solace  for  her  own  deep-seated  sorrow,  in 
alleviating  and  soothing,  to  the  best  of  her 
ability  that  of  one  who  had  always  been  very 
dear  to  her,  but  from  whom  the  circum- 
stances of  Reggie's  death,  for  which  Bessie 
did  not  believe  in  her  right  to  mourn,  and 
which  had  kept  her  aloof  for  so  many 
years. 

'^  I  must  go  to  church  to-morrow,"  she 
remarked  to  the  good  lady,  whose  knitting- 
pins  were  clicking  as  of  old,  but  not  in  the 
service  she  once  delighted  to  render — of  the 
brave  beautiful  boy,  whose  memory  was  still 
green  in  the  mother  s  heart,  "  but  I  hardly 
know  how  I  shall  bear  it." 

"Be  brave,  darling,  and  try,"  answered 
Mrs.  Kingdom,  who  had  only  missed  church 
one  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  her  bitter 
bereavement ;  "  you  will  find  comfort  and 
solace  in  it,  when  you  have  once  summoned 
up  courage  to  go." 

"  Everybody  will  stare  so ;  and  our  posi- 
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tion  is  so  odiously  conspicuous.  Dear  Mrs. 
Kingdom,  I  wish  you  would  let  me  sit  with 
you." 

"  That  would  make  them  stare  more,  my 
dear.  This  is  a  morbid  feeling,  which  you 
must  try  to  shake  off." 

"  I  cannot  shake  it  off,  and  I  feel  at  times 
as  if  it  was  impossible  to  bear  the  burden 
of  living.  I  seem  to  see  in  people's  eyes  the 
reproach  which  they  dare  not  speak,  ^  You 
once  hated  him  f — and  it  is  true,  Mrs.  King- 
dom— /  didy 

"  There,  there,  do  not  do  yourself  an  in- 
justice. I  do  not  believe  that  you  ever 
really  hated  the  poor  child  himself;  and  if 
you  did,  you  have  long  since  repented  of  it, 
and  made  the  poor  little  fellow  every  amends 
in  your  power." 

"  Yes — in  my  power ;  but  that  was  so 
very  little.  And  now  the  opportunity  is 
lost,  like  every  other  opportunity  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  life." 
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"  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  to  talk  to  Mr.  Kingdom.  He 
would  set  you  right  on  many  points  on 
which  I  am  entirely  ignorant.  I  can  see 
what  is  my  own  duty,  but  when  I  get  on  the 
duty  of  others  I  am  all  abroad.  I  know 
that  he  thinks  you  ought  to  make  an  effort 
now,  and  go  to  church  again  as  usual." 

'*  Then  I  will  certainly  go.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Kingdom's  opinions; 
but  I  do  dread  it  more  than  I  can  say." 

True  to  her  word,  Bessie  accompanied 
Bertie  to  church  the  next  morning ;  and,  as 
she  had  foretold,  every  eye  was  turned 
eagerly  on  her  pale,  sad  face,  as,  in  the  deep 
mourning  she  still  wore  for  her  father,  she 
passed  quickly  up  the  aisle  to  the  March- 
mont  pew.  No  outward  signs  of  the  feel- 
ings of  reluctance  to  become  the  object  of 
public  curiosity  which  she  had  described  to 
Mrs.  Kingdom  were  apparent  in  her  coun- 
tenance and  demeanour. 
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As  the  opening  words  of  the  service 
awakened  her  to  the  necessity  of  standing 
up,  and,  owing  to  the  exalted  position  of  the 
old-fashioned  pew,  of  actually  facing  the 
whole  congregation,  she  put  back  the  veil 
which  had  mbre  or  less  concealed  the  work- 
ings of  her  countenance  from  view,  and  the 
first  object  her  eyes  encountered  was  that  of 
Mrs.  Rigors,  the  ci-devant  lady's-maid,  who 
occupied  one  of  the  front  row  of  seats,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  Hall  pew. 

Bessie  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  a  malig- 
nant expression  in  the  woman's  eyes,  which 
were  fixed  steadily  and  boldly  on  her  own 
face.  The  consciousness  of  the  fixed  gaze 
brought  a  sudden  scorching  flush  to  her 
cheek,  made  the  more  conspicuous  by  the 
alabaster  whiteness  of  her  skin ;  and,  weak 
in  body,  as  well  as  harrassed  in  mind,  she 
had  nearly  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of 
sinking  back  into  the  corner  of  the  seat,  and 
of  covering  her  face  with  her  trembling 
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hands.  By  a  strong  eifort,  however,  she 
recovered  her  self-command,  and  the  flush 
died  away,  leaving  her  face  as  white  as  the 
monumental  marble  upon  which  was  in- 
scribed the  virtues  and  titles  of  the  dead 
and  gone  Marchmonts,  who  lay  at  rest  in 
the  vault  beneath  the  living  ones — the  living 
one^  rather,  for  Bessie  was  now  the  sole  ac- 
knowledged representative  of  the  family. 

Uncle  Rex  sat  in  the  more  modest  seat 
belonging  to  the  Hermitage,  which  the 
beautiful  Bessie  Clavering  had  once  occu« 
pied,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  rival 
brothers,  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  had  turned 
more  frequently  than  was  altogether  con- 
sistent with  orthodoxy  or  devotion — at  least, 
to  the  devotion  which  the  rubric  enjoined. 

Bessie  managed  to  stand  out  the  first  part 
of  the  service,  but  as  she  sank  on  her  knees 
by  the  side  of  Bertie,  as  the  prayers  began, 
he  became  aware  that  her  slender  frame 
was  violently  agitated,  and  that  some  strong 
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emotion  was  struggling  for  mastery  within 
her  breast ;  and  in  the  exquisitely  pathetic 
clause  in  the  Litany,  which  in  the  true 
Catholic  spirit  includes  all  human  suffering 
in  every  human  form,  those  that  travel  by 
land  and  water,  all  women  labouring  of 
child,  all  sick  persons  and  young  children^ 
the  sobs  that  convulsed  her,  without  finding 
utterance  in  sound,  were  as  painful  to  him 
as  to  her. 

The  love  that  had  been  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  being,  ever  since  the  first  moment  of 
their  meeting,  but  which  he  thought  had 
been  quenched  and  crushed  out  of  it  by  her 
own  coldness  and  contempt,  returned  to  his 
heart  in  a  flood.  The  image  of  Blanche  was 
effaced  and  blotted  out ;  but  for  the  solemn 
place  and  presence,  he  might  have  been  be- 
trayed into  forgetfulness  of  everything  but 
of  that  weeping,  pitiful  form,  which  ex- 
pressed, in  every  gesture,  the  anguish  of  the 
tortured  soul. 
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He  might  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
utterance  of  an  unguarded  word,  which 
would  have  changed  the  whole  current  of 
Bessie^s  life  and  his  own.  As  it  was,  he 
gently  touched  her  shoulder,  and  whispered, 

"  Shall  I  take  you  home  ?  We  can  go 
out  now  by  the  chancel-door  unperceived." 

For  all  reply  she  shook  her  head — she 
must  not  forsake  her  post  now  ;  and  by  the 
time  the  hymn  was  given  out,  entailing  the 
necessity  of  standing,  she  was  once  more 
stonily  calm.  » 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  for  the 
rustic  population  of  the  place  to  wait  in  the 
churchyard,  until  "  the  family  at  the  Hall " 
passed,  as  it  were,  down  the  ranks,  with  a 
friendly  word  for  some,  and  a  kindly  smile 
for  all.  The  late  Squire  had  clung  fondly 
to  the  old  custom,  for  he  was  fond  of  popu- 
larity, and  of  the  openly-evinced  allegiance 
of  his  people  and  tenantry. 

"  This  will  be  a  trial  "  Bessie  had  whis- 
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pered  to  Bertie,  as  they  rose  to  go  ;  but,  to 
her  surprise  and  relief,  the  people  seemed 
to  have  anticipated  her  feelings,  and  had 
quietly  dispersed,  without  waiting  for  the 
usual  demonstration  of  respectful  greeting. 
As  she  walked  home  silently,  with  Bertie  at 
her  side,  a  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her. 

"It  is  over,"  she  said,  "but  only  for  a 
week.  Next  Sunday,"  she  added,  while  her 
lip  quivered,  and  her  eyes  moistened,  "  I 
shall  have  to  go  through  it  alone ^ 

Bertie  made  no  reply — ^he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  do  so. 

"  I  must  tell  her  before  I  go,"  he  thought, 
"  how  matters  stand  with  me." 

He  little  knew  that  she  knew  (or  thought 
that  she  did)  even  more  than  he  knew  him- 
self, on  the  subject  which  they  had  both 
hitherto  tacitly  avoided ;  and,  therefore,  he 
was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  trial  both  had 
to  go  through  before  the  final  leave-taking 
took  place. 
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"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Bertie,"  Bessie 
said  to  him,  as  they  entered  the  house  to- 
gether. "  Come  into  the  little  drawing- 
room  by-and-by ;  I  shall  be  alone  this  after- 
noon, and  I  have  something  that  must  be 
said  before — before  you  go.^' 

The  words  seemed  to  choke  her  in  the 
utterance,  but  outwardly  her  manner  was 
calm. 

"  Bessie,"  Bertie  replied,  with  a  sudden 
outburst  of  feeling,  but  speaking  very  low, 
as  was  his  wont  when  much  moved,  ^'  blesa 
you  for  this  kindness,  although  it  comes  too 
late  !     I  will  come." 

She  looked  up  tearfully,  but  Bertie 
was  gone.  "Too  late!"  she  murmured 
to  herself,  as  she  closed  the  door  of  her 
own  room  upon  her  anguish,  and  as  she 
flung  herself  upon  her  knees  by  the 
bedside.  "It  is  the  refrain  of  my  life,  but 
I  little  thought  his  happiness  was  to  be 
sacrificed  too.     I  thought  that  I  had  cured 

VOL.  III.  L 
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hiin  of  his  love  for  me  long  ago.  I  thought 
it  would  only  have  been  breaking  my  own 
heart." 

She  remained  on  her  knees  for  more  than 
an  hour — not  praying,  not  thinking,  not 
daring  to  do  either,  but  by  the  mute,  obedi- 
ent gesture,  express  her  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God,  at  His  feet,  to  whom  the  secrets 
of  the  heart  were  unveiled.  Then  quietly 
and  calmly  she  rose,  arranged  her  disorder- 
ed hair  with  feminine  nicety,  and  even  made 
one  or  two  additions  to  her  toilette,  the 
sombre  black  of  which  was  relieved  by  a 
sole  ornament,  the  one  that  had  belonged 
to  her  mother — the  locket  which  Uncle  Rex 
has  once  called  by  the  name  of  the  '*  bleed- 
ing heart."  She  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and 
kissed  it. 

"  Poor  heart !"  she  sighed,  "•  you  lie  very 
still  and  quiet  over  one  that  bleeds  and  is 
living — you  lay  as  still  and  quiet  over  one 
that  once  bled — you  shall  lie  very  still  and 
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quiet  again  upon  one  that  will  soon  cease 
to  bleed." 

Then  she  went  down  into  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, and  found  Bertie  already  there. 
She  advanced  quickly  towards  him,  as 
though  she  had  set  herself  a  task  which  she 
could  not  afford  to  be  long  about. 

"I  am  come  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me, 
Bertie — to  forgive  me  before  you  go  ;  it  will 
make  me  happier,  and  if  she  is  deserving  to 
be  your  wife — deserving  of  the  love  of  the 
most  generous  heart  that  ever  beat — she' 
would  say  to  you,  *  Forgive  her,  Bertie, 
and  let  her  go.'  " 

She  spoke  rapidly,  in  a  sort  of  monotone, 
that  had  a  wail  in  it  that  smote  him  to  the 
soul.  Her  hands  (the  pretty  little  hands  he 
had  often  longed  to  take  in  his  own,  and 
press  to  his  lips,  but  dared  not)  were  ex- 
tended towards  him,  but  her  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  had  in  them  a  far-away  look  that 
was  almost  wild. 

l2 
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"  Will  you  not  say  that  you  forgive  me 
before  you  go  ?" 

"  Forgive  you,  Bessie,  darling  ! — do  not 
say  such  words  to  me  ;  it  is  you  who  have 
everything  to  forgive." 

"'  No,  no  ;  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  only 
everything  to  forget.  I  put  my  happiness 
away  from  me  with  my  own  hands — rudely 
— passionately,  in  my  pride  and  caprice. 
That  is  over  and  done  with.  But  you  must 
say  that  you  forgive  me  before  you  go." 

"  Bessie,  you  are  tempting  me  almost  be- 
yond my  strength.  If  I  have  been  the  mad 
fool  your  words  seem  to  imply,  God  help 
me,  for  I  am  a  miserable  man." 

^'  I  wearied  you  out,  Bertie,  that  was  all. 
I  should  not  have  respected  you,  should  not 
have  cared  for  you,  if  you  had  not  been 
tired  out.  No  man,  worthy  of  the  name, 
could  have  experienced  such  treatment  at  a 
woman's  hands,  and  still  have  loved  and 
respected  her ;  no  man  worthy  of  the  name 
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would  have  asked  sucli  a  woman  to  be  his 
wife.  No,  Bertie  you  did  quite  right.  God 
send  you  the  happiness  you  deserve." 

*^  But  it  is  impossible  you  can  know  how 
far  I  am  compromised,  Bessie.  My  utter 
selfishness  has  outrun  your  imagination. 
Virtually^  I  am  already  an  engaged  man." 

''  Of  course ;  it  was  that  circumstance  to 
which  I  alluded,"  she  answered,  with  a  spark 
of  her  old  spirit.  *'  If  I  had  not  been  cer- 
tain of  that,  Bertie,  I  could  hardly  have 
come  to  you  to  ask  you  to  take  me  back 
again  to  your  heart ;  but  as  an  engaged  man, 
an  honourable  man,  as  a  brother^  I  have  ap- 
pealed to  you,  to  say  '  I  forgive  you,  Bessie,' 
before  we  part — for  ever  in  this  world,  for 
I  do  not  look  ever  to  meet  you  again  here." 

"Bessie,  my  darling,  my  precious  one, 
my  love,  do  not  say  such  words  to  me,  I 
cannot  bear  them  !"  Bertie  was  surprised  into 
exclaiming,  as  with  an  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  imprinted 
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a  long  lingering  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 
"  That  is  the  seal  of  my  forgiveness.  You 
I  can  forgive,  but  I  can  never  forgive  my- 
self I  deceived  myself  bitterly  when  I 
thought  love  had  died  out  and  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  If  indeed  it  had  done 
so,  the  present  resurrection  will  break  my 
heart !" 

"  No,  Bertie,  you  will  be  happy,  for  you 
deserve  to  be  so.  You  will  be  loved  as  you 
deserve  to  be  loved.  For  my  own  part,  I 
bring  misery  to  all  I  care  for,  to  all  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  care  for  me.  Tell 
me  the  truth,  Bertie — you  know  you  thought 
me  a  hypocrite  when  I  began  to  love  that 
beautiful  innocent  child,  for  his  own  sake ; 
and  I  may  confess  it  now,  Bertie,"  she  added, 
with  a  sad  smile,  "  and  a  little  for  yours. 
You  thought  me  a  hypocrite,  and  you 
despised  me,  in  your  heart,  and  other  people 
have  thought  the  same.'' 

"I  thought  you  wayward  and  perverse, 
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Bessie.  It  was  the  poor  child  who  came 
between  us  in  the  first  place ;  and  I  inter- 
preted your  altered  feelings  towards  him  a^ 
a  sign  that  you  had  begun  to  value  him  on 
that  account.  Then  I  was  a  weak  fool,  and 
I  believed,  what  I  was  afterwards  told,  that 
you  had  "  hated  me  "  all  along." 

"Who  dared  to  tell  you  so?"  Bessie 
asked  ;  "  who  dared  to  meddle  between  us? 
Tell  me,  Bertie,  is  it  due  to  me  to  tell 
me  who  invented  so  deliberate  a  false- 
hood ?  Was  it  the  woman,  the  serpent  whq 
stood  opposite  to  me  in  church  ?  She  is  the 
greatest  enemy  I  have — but  no,  you  would 
hot  have  listened  to  her.  Forgive  me  for 
having  entertained  such  an  idea." 

"  Your  first  supposition  was  the  true  one ; 
and  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  Bessie,  but 
your  expression  of  actual  repulsion  when 
you  sent  me  from  you  bore  out  the  asser- 
tion. It  seemed  but  the  expression  of  an 
obvious  truth  which  I,  in  my  wilful  blind- 
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ness,  had  been  very  slow  to  believe,  which 
it  took  me  three  years  to  realize ;  and  in 
all  that  time  I  had  lived  upon  the  shadow  of 
a  hope." 

"  When  did  you  see  her  ?"  Bessie  asked, 
whose  mood  appeared  to  have  changed. 
*^  Did  she  seek  you  out  to  malign  me  ?  Did 
she  do  so  in  any  other  way  ?" 

"  She  would  have  done  so ;  but  you  do 
not  suppose  that  I  listened  to  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  saw  that  she  was  enraged  by  your 
dismissal  of  her,  and  I  knew  her  bitter 
tongue  of  old  ;  but  those  words  only  seemed 
to  have  the  ring  of  truth  in  them,  because 
they  were  so  bitter — ^  ay !  and  she  hated 
your'' 

"  And  you  believed  them,  Bertie ;  believed 
them  to  my — to  our  cost.  I  take  it  as  an 
omen  that  others  will  believe  the  evil  she 
will  say  of  me  now.  Look  here."  She  took 
out  of  her  pocket  a  letter  which  was  written 
in  a  disguised,  vulgar  hand — a  letter  which 
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she  had  that  morning  received,  and  which, 
to  one  of  her  almost  morbidly  excited  tem- 
perament, might  be  supposed  to  threaten  the 
worst  results.  It  was  anonymous,  and  as 
follows : — 

"  Miss  Marchmont, 

"  If  you  think  that  matter  has 
blown  over  with  regard  to  the  innocent 
child  as  you  have  caused  to  be  trapped  (or 
worse),  you  are  mistaken.  There  is  an  eye 
upon  you  constant,  that  will  see  this  dark 
matter  cleared  up — as  others  as  dark  have 
been  cleared  up  before  now.  Conscience 
will  tell  you  what  the  writer  of  this  means, 
and  who  she  is ;  and  conscience  will  tell  you 
better  than  she  can,  if  you  have  worked  ill 
to  the  child  that  you  hated  from  his  birth, 
and  that  you  have  hated  him  all  along, 
when  you  wished  it  to  appear  to  the  con- 
trairy.  It  was  not  Susan  who  slep  in  the 
child's  room  the  night  you  know  of.     You 
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know  whose  eyes  was  on  you  then;  you  best 
know  what  would  have  happened  if  some 
one  who  shall  be  nameless  had  not  coughed 
and  disturbed  you.  That  eye  is  still  upon 
you — beware  !  '* 

"  That  letter  came  from  the  same  source 
as  your  information,  I  am  convinced,  Bertie. 
I  see  it  all  now ;  that  woman  has  sworn  to 
be  my  destruction,  and  she  will.  That  is 
why  the  people  avoided  us — avoided  me^  in 
coming  out  of  church.  They  believe  me  to 
be  a  child  stealer,  ^  or  worse,'  as  the  woman 
says." 

"  Do  not  let  anything  so  cowardly,  so  con- 
temptible as  a  letter  to  which  the  writer  is 
ashamed  to  attach  her  name,  agitate  you  to 
your  hurt,  Bessie.  So  preposterous  an  ac- 
cusation would  be  laughable,  if  it  were  not 
so  wicked.  It  is  intended  to  harass  you. 
Let  the  author  of  it  see  that  it  has  missed 
fire.     She  has  only  come  down  here  with 
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the   malignant   intention    of   watching   the 
effect  of  the  blow  aimed  at  you  in  the  dark." 

"  And  she  will  have  been  gratified  by  the 
result.  I  felt  myself  flush  up  like  fire  when 
I  saw  her  glaring  upon  me  from  the  oppo- 
site seat.  I  am  very  weak  in  health — very 
weak  in  mind,  perhaps  people  would  say — 
and  I  lost  all  my  self-control.  If  you  stood 
there,  Bertie,  and  deHberately  accused  me 
of  murdering  the  child,  I  should  wear  all 
the  signs  of  guilt  upon  my  face.  I  cannot 
be  suspected  and  live,'" 

**Do  not  breathe  such  a  word  in  connec- 
tion with  yourself,  Bessie.  You  are  tho- 
roughly unhinged,  or  you  would  see  it  in  the 
light  that  I  do.  The  last  resource  of  a 
spiteful  woman,  who  takes  this  vulgar  method 
of  revenging  what  she  considered  an  affront 
put  upon  her.  In  tracing  it  to  such  a  source 
you  have  drawn  even  the  little  sting  which 
it  might  have  possessed.  You  know  that 
she  is  an  enemy,  and  why^ 
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"I  cannot  understand  her  inuendoes  about 
what  happened  on  that  night,  which  was  what 
she  harped  on  when  the  scene  took  place 
which  led  to  her  dismissal.  She  threw  out 
dark  hints  about  it  before ;  but  it  remains  a 
perfect  mystery  to  me  what  she  means.  I 
visited  the  child  in  his  nursery  every  night, 
and  she  and  Susan  were  both  there." 

''Why  mystify  yourself  about  what  evi- 
dently admits  of  no  interpretation  ?  It  is  a 
part  of  her  malice  to  pretend  that  she  has 
something  to  go  upon.  She  understands 
your  sensitive  nature  to  your  cost,  Bessie. 
She  knows  she  could  almost  make  you  be- 
lieve her  evidence  against  yourself,  and 
against  your  own  senses ;  you  will  torment 
yourself  into  a  fever,  and  she  will  gain  her 
end." 

"If  the  end  is  against  me,  she  will  cer- 
tainly gain  it.  I  was  born  under  an  unlucky 
star.  I  entail  misery  on  everyone  belonging 
to  me — on  everyone  I  love.     Mamma  did 
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SO  before  me,  and  I  seem  to  have  inherited 
the  fatal  gift.  That  reminds  me,  Bertie,  to 
tell  you  that  if — if  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
the  little  boy,  there  will  be  another  revela- 
tion to  be  made,  which  must  be  made  in 
honour  and  justice;  but  I  have  promised 
Uncle  Rex  to  be  silent  for  the  present.  I 
will  only  tell  you,  that  if  the  worst  is  said  of 
me — as  it  will  be  said — that  I  am  now  in 
possession  of  the  secret  which  will  then  be 
proclaimed ;  that  I  have  been  in  possession 
of  it  for  three  years,  ever  since  poor  papa's 
death.  You  will  remember  this  for  me, 
Bertie ;  you  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have 
told  you  so,  and  that  I  would  willingly  tell 
you  all,  if  I  dared." 

"  Surely  I  will  remember,"  Bertie  an- 
swered, soothingly,  as  he  might  have  soothed 
a  frightened  child,  for  Bessie's  eyes  were 
wild,  her  manner  excited  and  feverish,  and 
as  she  pronounced  the  last  words  she  grasped 
his  arm  so  convulsively,  and  looked  up  in 
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his  face  so  pleadingly,  that  he  believed  her 
to  be  the  victim  of  some  morbid  fancy,  the 
creation  of  her  own  overtaxed  brain.  "  I 
will  remember  anything  you  wish,  anything 
you  tell  me  to  remember ;  but  I  wish  you 
would  calm  yourself,  and  shake  off  any 
fancies,  which  are  indulged  to  the  prejudice 
of  your  health.  Do  not  allow  your  mind  to 
dwell  upon  contingencies.  I  firmly  believe 
the  little  fellow  will  be  restored  to  us  ;  and 
as  for  such  attacks  as  these."  Bertie  added, 
taking  up  the  letter  from  the  floor,  which 
lay  at  her  feet,  "  this  is  the  only  way  to  treat 
them,"  and  he  tore  the  paper  into  fragments, 
which  he  threw  into  a  waste-basket  under 
the  writing-table. 

"  They  are  not  destroyed,"  Bessie  observed, 
nervously ;  and  collecting  them  again,  she 
placed  them  in  a  bronze  dish,  a  receptacle 
for  cards  or  notes,  and  applying  a  lighted 
lucifer  to  them,  watched  them  consume,  and 
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when  the  last  spark  had  died  out,  she  blew 
the  ashes  away,  and  said,  with  a  sigh,  ^'  So 
perish  all  slander."  And  Bertie  replied, 
with  a  spark  of  the  loving  banter  which 
the  childish  element  in  Bessie's  nature  had, 
in  the  dear  old  times,  so  often  brought  into 
play,  "Amen." 

"  You  laugh,  Bertie,"  she  said,  as  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  "but  you  do  not  know 
what  a  hold  that  letter  has  taken  upon  me. 
It  shows  me  what  people  will  dare  to  think; 
and  presently,  when  the  idea  becomes  mora 
familiar,  what  they  will  dare  to  say.  And, 
in  some  measure,  I  feel  that  I  have  de- 
served it.  For  three  years,  Bertie,  the 
sight  of  that  poor  little  fellow  was  hateful  to 
me.  While  poor  papa  was  alive,  I  fostered 
and  encouraged  the  dislike  which  he  had 
also  conceived  towards  him.  That  woman 
was  so  far  right,  when  she  said  that  she  was 
the  only  person  in  the  house  that  had  donQ 
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her  duty  by  hiin ;  she  was  right  there,  but 
it  comes  back  to  me  like  a  sword." 

"  It  was  a  natural  feeling  on  your  part ; 
it  was  a  feeling  which  I  confess  to  have 
shared,  but  not  from  the  same  cause." 

"/ created  the  cause  in  your  breast.  It 
all  comes  back  to  me — all — all  1  You  would 
not  have  hated  him  but  for  my  wicked  re- 
sentment. Let  the  punishment  fall  upon  my 
head,  and  mine  only.  And  now,  Bertie, 
we  must  say  good-bye !"  She  said  the 
words  calmly,  but  her  voice  seemed  to  have 
changed  its  tones.  ^'I  cannot  trust  myself 
to  prolong  this  parting,"  she  added.  "It  is 
a  short  word,  and  soon  said.  It  is  the  only 
word  left  for  us  two,  and  on  my  head  be 
the  blame.  Some  day,"  she  added,  taking 
his  hand  in  hers,  "  you  will  tell  Blanche — 
you  see  I  know  her  name — the  history  of 
Bessie  Marchmont,  her  great  fault,  and  long 
repentance,  and  if  she  is  what  I  believe  her 
to  be,  worthy  of  the  love  she  has  won,  she 
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will  feel  only  pity  for  me,  for  she  will  know 
the  true  value  of  the  noble  heart  I  have 
lost!" 


VOL.  III.  M 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  By  my  troth  this  is  free  and  easy  indeed." 

Riley. 


OERTIE  stood  for  some  minutes  in  the 
-■-^  place  in  which  she  had  left  him,  ap- 
parently stunned,  as  the  full  meaning  of 
Bessie's  parting  words  dawned  upon  his 
mind.  She  had  loved  him,  then,  all  along. 
But,  like  so  many  other  convictions  which 
are  formed  too  late,  what  might  have  proved 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  a  port  of  safety, 
was  the  very  rock  on  which  his  hopes  had 
been  shattered,  scattering  the  beach  with 
relics  of  the  wreck. 

I  have  hitherto  only  presented  him  to  the 
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reader  in  his  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation 
from  the  toils  of  his  profession ;  but  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of  he  was  a  very  rising 
man,  and  he  could  ill  have  afforded  even 
those  few  weeks  at  Marchmont,  if  he  had 
not  considered  that  his  first  duty  lay  there, 
in  devoting  all  his  energies  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  search  for  the  missing  child. 
Everything,  however,  had  been  done  that 
could  be  done.  Experienced  detectives  em- 
ployed, large  reward  offered,  but  at  present 
all  in  vain.  Not  a  single  clue  could  be  ob- ' 
tained,  excepting  the  one  which  had  been 
found  the  first  night — the  little  sodden 
glove. 

The  absence  of  the  young  barrister  at  that 
juncture  had  lost  him  more  than  one  brief, 
and  it  was  also  the  cause  of  the  failing  spirits 
and  anxious  looks  of  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mired beauties  that  season. 

Blanche  Mortimer's  heart  failed  her  as  she 

M  2 
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thought  of  those  long  hours  and  days  neces- 
sarily spent  in  the  society  of  one  whom 
womanly  intuition  whispered  to  her  that 
Bertie  had  once  loved,  and  whom  she  knew 
to  be  possessed  of  personal  attractions,  and 
the  gift  of  fascination,  the  greatest  of  all 
gifts  to  a  woman,  in  the  eyes  of  one  who 
sees  in  her  a  possible  rival. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  ride,  my  love  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  her  daughter,  who 
was  sitting  listlessly  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  book,  with  pale  cheeks,  and  that  absence 
of  interest  in  any  of  her  surroundings,  which 
was  unlike  her  usual  bright  self,  the  first  to 
throw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the  daily 
amusement,  or  avocation,  from  the  feeding 
of  her  canary-bird,  to  the  hour  or  two  of 
edifying  reading  with  the  sensible,  well-edu- 
cated mamma." 

"  No,  I  think  not.  The  Row  is  so  hot  and 
glaring ;  it  gave  me  a  headache  yesterday. 
I    am  getting  hlasee^  mamma,"  she   added, 
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with  a  weary  little  sigh.     "  London  is  such 

a  great  heartless  place,  and " 

Here  her  sentence  was  interrupted  by  the 
announcement  of  a  visitor,  Lord  Saintfoil, 
and  the  entrance  of  one  who  had  conceived 
a  very  mild  and  gentlemanly  attachment  to 
the  beautiful  Miss  Mortimer,  which  he  would 
like  to  have  carried  out  in  a  mild  gentle- 
manly way,  with  decidedly  the  "  most  inte- 
resting girl  "  that  his  lordship  had  ever  met. 
He  was  a  beautiful  youth,  much  admired  by 
women,  and  was  called  "Augusta"  in  a  certain 
fast  set,  in  consequence  of  the  feminine  type 
of  his  small  but  perfectly-chiselled  features. 
Always  exquisitely  dressed,  with  a  flower  in 
his  button-hole,  "Lord  Gussie"  was  "a  crea- 
ture to  love,"  fast  girls  had  been  heard  to 
say  of  this  pink  and  pattern  of  lordlings. 
But  fast  girls  were  not,  as  he  expressed  it, 
in  "  his  line ;"  and  Blanche  Mortimer,  who 
had  been  so  thoroughly  well  brought  up, 
and   whose  manners  and  bearing  towards 
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the  crowd  of  men  by  whom  she  was  always 
surrounded  were  unexceptionable,  had  won 
the  affection  of  all  that  was  flesh  and  blood 
under  the  immaculate  waistcoat  and  costly 
exotic,  whicb  might  have  been  supposed  to 
point  out  the  spot  under  which  throbbed  the 
little  heart  of  the  mignon  Lord  Saintfoil. 

"Why  don't  you  put  him  in  your  pocket, 
my  dear  ?"  the  lovely,  but  cruelly  fast,  Lady 
Mary  Sark  had  whispered  to  Blanche,  as 
they  crossed  one  another  in  the  mazes  of  a 
quadrille.  "  It's  the  sweetest  thing  in  curls 
I've  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  heir  to  a 
Marquisate.  Really,  Blanche,  you  might  do 
worse." 

Such  was  the  man  who  entered  the  Mor- 
timer drawing-room  on  the  afternoon  in 
question — lovely,  self-possessed,  perfectly 
got  up,  intending,  if  the  opportunity  occurr- 
ed, to  place  himself  and  his  future  Marquis- 
ate at  Miss  Mortimer  s  feet. 
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Fortunately  for  him,  the  carriage  had 
been  ordered  to  take  Mrs.  Mortimer  out  on 
a  shopping  expedition,  unaccompanied  by 
Blanche  ;  but  she  was  too  discreet  a  mother 
to  leave  her  to  be  "  bored  to  death,"  as  she 
mentally  expressed  it,  by  the  platitudes  of 
the  little  lord ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  rose, 
and  in  a  perfectly  collected  manner,  and  in 
a  set  phrase,  requested  Mrs.  Mortimer's  con- 
sent to  a  few  minutes'  private  interview  with 
her  daughter,  that  the  lady  left  the  young 
people  alone  together.  Blanche  felt  a  little 
foolish  and  a  little  angry,  but  was  more  in- 
clined to  laugh  than  cry,  as  the  advice  of 
the  lively  Lady  Mary  recurred  to  her.  She 
grew  more  serious,  however,  when  she 
found  he  could  be  in  earnest ;  and  as  she 
detected  a  genuine  tear  in  his  pretty  blue 
eyes,  when  the  irrevocable  "  /zo  "  had  been 
her  answer  to  his  gentlemanly,  but  unim- 
passioned  proposal  that  she  would  do  him 
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the  honour  to  become  Lady  Saintfoil. 

^^  Cannot  you  hold  out  any  hope  that  I 
might  some  day  be  more  fortunate  ? — that  I 
might — that  you  might  get  accustomed  to 
me,  and  like  me  a  little  better,  dear  Miss 
Mortimer  ?"  he  pleaded,  getting  up  a  storm 
of  emotion  in  his  little  breast,  which  was 
like  a  hurricane  in  a  teacup,  and  which 
Blanche  found  it  more  difficult  to  answer, 
because  it  was  such  a  very  mild  storm,  after 
all. 

"  It  is  because  I  do  like  you  very 'much, 
and  am  very  much  honoured  by  your  pre- 
ference for  me.  Lord  Saintfoil,  that  I  hope 
you  will  still  continue  to  feel  friendship  for 
me,  although  I  must  assure  you  positively — 
quite  positively — that  on  my  part  it  can 
never  be  anything  more.  I  am  sure  you 
will  understand  me,"  she  added,  extending 
her  hand  to  him  almost  affectionately. 

She  was  touched  by  the  real  feeling  his 
countenance  displayed,    and  by  the   blank 
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disappointment  which  was  its  predominant 
expression. 

**  I  do — I  do,  Miss  Mortimer  !"  he  replied, 
seizing  the  hand  so  extended,  and  pressing 
it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  an- 
other visitor  was  announced. 

"  Mr.  Duberry,"  said  the  butler,  in  his 
most  pompous  accent ;  and  Bertie,  pale, 
grave,  and  composed,  like  a  man  who  had 
nerved  himself  for  an  effort,  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  seeing  with 
a  wild  throb  of  emotion  the  action,  which, 
innocent  in  itself,  might  have  certainly  been 
open  to  misrepresentation  in  the  eyes  of  a 
jealous  lover ;  adding,  "  I  thought  that  Mrs. 
Mortimer  was  here,"  and  with  a  cold  bow 
to  Blanche,  and  a  muttered,  "  I  will  not 
disturb  you,  if  she  is  not,"  he  quickly  left 
the  room  and  the  house. 

The    tall,    but    symmetrical    figure,    the 
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striking-looking,  altliough  plain  and  irregu- 
lar features,  and  the  dark,  piercing  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  penetrate  what  they  gazed 
upon,  were  instantly  recognised  by  Lord 
Saintfoil  as  belonging  to  him  to  whom  ru- 
mour had  once  given  Blanche  Mortimer, 
although  the  report,  like  other  ephemera  of 
the  same  kind,  which  flutter  out  their  insect 
lives  during  a  London  season,  had  since 
been  contradicted  a  hundred  times. 

"  I  hope  that  I  have  done  no  mischief," 
he  said,  with  the  sang  froid  of  which  he  was 
a  master,  and  which  was  so  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  his  faultless  "  get  up,"  his  immacu- 
late lavender  gloves,  and  his  thoroughly 
well-bred  tout  ensemble,  "I  shall  consider 
myself  bound  in  honour  to  explain  to  Mr. 
Duberry,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
rumour." 

"There  is  no  truth  in  anything  of  the 
sort.  Lord  Saintfoil,"  Blanche  replied,  al- 
though her  lips  were  white.     "It  is  Mr. 
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Duberry's  conduct  which  requires  an  apo- 
logy ;  but  I  must  request  you  to  leave  me 
now,"  she  added,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile. 
*'  I  have  had  a  headache  all  the  morning, 
and " 

The  little  lord  required  no  further  hint. 
He  took  her  hand  once  more  in  his  own, 
but  only  as  the  common  form  which  society 
in  England  demands. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said  ;  "  pray  forgive 
me  if  I  have  annoyed  you,  or  been  the  cause 
of  annoyance  to  others.  I  assure  you  that! 
was  not  aware " 

"  Good-bye,  Lord  Saintfoil,"  Blanche  re- 
plied, nervously,  and  cutting  short  the  sen- 
tence on  his  lips.  ''  Pray  do  not  apologise. 
Good-bye." 

When  Mrs.  Mortimer  returned  from  her 
drive,  she  hastened  with  a  mother's  natural 
curiosity  to  know  the  issue  of -the  private 
interview  between  Blanche  and  the  little 
lordling,  whose  innocent  beauty  and  perfect 
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good-breeding  had  rather  interested  her 
maternal  sympathies  in  his  behalf.  She 
knew,  however,  there  was  no  hope  ;  and 
that  a  glance  from  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  set 
under  the  broad  square  brows  of  a  young 
rising  barrister,  was  worth  a  thousand  mild 
gleams  from  the  seraphic  orbs  of  the  pretty 
Lord  Saintfoil. 

Anxious  to  get  her  shopping  over,  she 
had  left  the  house  without  intruding 
upon  the  interview  which  she  had  grant- 
ed to  his  lordship  with  her  daughter, 
at  his  earnest  request.  The  butler,  not 
aware  that  she  had  done  so,  had  replied  in 
the  affirmative  to  Mr.  Duberry's  question, 
"  Is  Mrs.  Mortimer  at  home  ?"  The  result 
we  have  seen;  but  Mrs.  Mortimer,  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstance,  was  little 
prepared,  upon  following  Blanche  to  her 
own  room,  to  find  her  with  her  face  buried 
in  the  pillows,  and  convulsed  with  the  pas- 
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sionate  sobbing  which  seemed  wrung  from 
a  breaking  heart. 

"Oh!  mamma,  mammal"  she  said,  when 
she  could  speak,  and  putting  her  arms  round 
her  mother's  neck,  she  sobbed  out,  "I  have 
lost  him ! — he  is  deeply  offended ! — he  will 
never  care  for  me  again !" 

Poor  Blanche  !  Bertie  could  not  be  said 
to  have  been  offended  at  a  circumstance 
which  had  caused  his  heart  to  beat  wildly 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  and  his  thoughts  to 
recur  with  a  keener  throb  of  hope  than  they 
had  ever  done  before  to  the  pale,  sad,  but 
still  beautiful  face  which  had  haunted  him 
like  a  dream  for  the  last  two  days,  since  he 
had  been  in  town,  immersed  in  the  business 
which  his  three  weeks'  absence  at  March- 
mont  had  allowed  to  get  so  much  ahead, 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  go  to  Blanche 
with  the  question  that  was  to  decide  her 
future  and  his  own. 

"I  am  no  longer  bound,"  he  thought; 
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and  witli  a  return  of  the  cynicism  which 
was  foreign  to  his  nature,  but  into  a  strain 
of  which  he  had  fallen  during  the  three 
years  of  banishment  from  the  presence  that 
was  dearest  to  him  in  the  world,  he  added, 
"  I  should  have  sacrificed  my  own  happiness 
to  a  chimera.  An  admired  London  beauty 
is  more  easily  consoled  for  the  absence  of  a 
hum-drum  man  of  business,  in  the  shape  of 
a  lover,  than  I  was  coxcomb  enough  to  have 
believed." 

But  he  was  not  out  of  the  toils  yet.  Mrs. 
Mortimer  having  kissed  and  soothed  her 
daughter,  and  administered  the  womanly 
panacea  for  "  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,"  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  of  tea,  went  at 
once  to  her  writing-table  and  penned  to 
Bertie  the  following  letter  : — ' 

"  Dear  Mr.  Duberry, 

"I  am  aware  that  I  am  ventur- 
ing upon  delicate  ground,  but  I  think  it  is 
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only  due  to  my  darling  Blanche  to  inform 
you  that  the  little  scene  of  which  she  tells 
me  (with  many  blushes,  poor  child !)  that 
you  were  the  witness,  followed  upon  the 
refusal  of  his  hand  and  heart,  which  Lord 
Saintfoil  had  just  made.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  consider  this  communication  sacred; 
but  it  was  due  to  my  child  that  a  wrong  im- 
pression should  not  have  been  conveyed  to 
one  whose  esteem  is,  I  know,  precious  to 
her.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
when  you  have  time  and  inclination  to  calf 
again ;  but  having,  as  some  people  would 
say,  compromised  myself  so  far,  I  must  add 
that  I  have  taken  this  unusual  course,  merely 
because  a  little  common  honesty  in  such 
matters  often  prevents  a  hfe-long  misunder- 
standing. 

"I  am  ever  sincerely  yours. 

"  Henrietta  Mortimer." 

Now,   as    Mrs.   Mortimer,   who    was    of 
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French  extraction,  and  whose  prejudices 
rather  leant  towards  the  French  manner  of 
^'  arranging  "  such  affairs,  had  a  secret  lean- 
ing towards  the  little  lord,  with  the  marquis's 
coronet  in  perspective,  we  must  give  her  all 
credit  for  the  penning  of  this  letter,  which 
she  naturally  believed  it  would  be  very 
sweet  to  Bertie  to  receive.  She  sealed  it 
with  her  own  favourite  seal,  lingered  rather 
lovingly  over  the  address,  thinking  of 
Blanche's  happy  smile  when  she  heard  the 
familiar  step  on  the  stairs  next  day,  rang  the 
bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to  "let  it  be 
posted  at  once." 

It  was  delivered  to  Bertie,  among  many 
others  of  a  business  nature,  the  next  morn- 
ing before  he  breakfasted.  He  had  been 
free  in  his  dreams  during  the  night.  He 
had  seen  the  happy  light  in  Bessie's  eyes — 
he  had  heard  the  tender  tones  of  her  voice 
in  his  ear ;  but  with  the  morning  those  fond 
illusions  were  to  be  dispelled.     Little  could 
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Mrs.  Mortimer  have  foreseen  with  what  sort 
of  emotions  her  well-meant  overture  would 
be  received. 


VOL.  III.  u 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"I  am  so  changed,  that  no  breathing  creature  that  I 
have  known  and  loved  will  now  acknowledge  me." 

Old  Mortality. 

ON  that  fatal  afternoon  on  wliicli  poor 
little  Geoffrey  Marclimont  had  dis- 
appeared, it  will  perhaps  be  remembered 
that  Bessie  had  taken  with  her,  to  her  favour- 
ite retreat,  the  precious  pages  which  had 
come  to  light  from  the  old  cabinet,  inscribed 
on  the  outside  with  the  words  in  her  mo- 
ther's handwriting,  ''  My  Diary." 

During  the  days  and  weeks  of  stir  and 
excitement  which  had  ensued  upon  that 
event,  the  memory  even  of  that  discovery 
which  she  had  hailed  with  so  much  pleasure 
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had  been  blotted  out ;  and  it  was  with  a 
start  of  surprise  that,  upon  opening  the 
drawer  of  her  writing-table,  the  words  again 
met  her  view,  and  spoke  to  her  like  a  voice 
from  the  dead.  She  had  glanced  through 
the  manuscript  which  had  only  described 
the  years  of  her  mother's  married  life  which 
had  been  daily  recorded  in  a  literal  matter- 
of-fact  way,  which  Bessie  could  hardly  re- 
concile in  her  own  mind  with  the  brilliant 
gifts  which  she  had  been  taught  from  her 
infancy  to  believe  that  her  mother  had  pos- 
sessed. 

Imagination,  however,  always  spreads  a 
halo  over  the  remembrance  of  such  gifts, 
whether  personal  or  mental,  which  have  be- 
longed to  the  lost  or  dead.  Memory  is  not 
tenacious  of  commonplace.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  a  curious  feeling  of  incongruity 
that  Bessie's  eyes  had  lighted  upon  such 
entries  as  the  following — 

"To-day,  being    my    birthday,   Geoffrey 

n2 
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presented  me  with  a  new  gown,  of  the 
fashionable  colour.  I  shall  have  it  trimmed 
with  some  of  my  mother's  old  lace,  and 
wear  it  at  the  Assize  ball  on  the  twenty- 
third.  N.B. — To  write  to  accept  the  Dean- 
ery invitation  to  dine  and  sleep  on  that 
night." 

From  other  entries  of  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  character,  in  which  every  incident  of 
her  mother's  daily  life  were  recorded,  Bessie 
discovered  that  a  great  intimacy  had  existed 
between  Mrs.  Marchmont  and  Clara  Dysart, 
the  daughter  of  the  then  Dean  ;  and  she  re- 
membered her  Uncle  Richard's  words,  which 
now  came  back  with  a  new  meaning  to  her, 
that  it  was  in  the  Deanery  gardens  that  her 
mother,  the  beautiful  Bessie  Clavering,  had 
first  given  him  the  false  hopes,  the  disap- 
pointment of  which  had,  as  he  expressed  it, 
''  made  shipwreck  of  his  life  !"  A  new  idea 
seized  her.  If  the  diary  went  far  enough 
back,  some  clue  to  the  mysterious  episode 
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in  her  Uncle  Richard's  life,  some  mention  of 
him,  at  all  events,  might  be  found ;  and,  as 
she  had  never  dared  to  penetrate  into  the 
dark  secrets  of  his  former  life,  womanly 
curiosity  inspired  the  further  search  in  the 
recesses  of  the  old  cabinet,  a  search  which 
was  crowned  with  success. 

"  My  Diary  "  dated  back  to  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Clavering  and  her  daughter  had  taken 
their  residence  at  the  Hermitage;  and  on  the 
first  page,  after  the  name  and  date  of  the 
day  and  the  month,  Bessie's  eye  rested  on 
the  following  words  : 

"  This  Hermitage  is  well  named  enough. 
I  shall  find  it  dull  after  Florence ;  but  mam- 
ma declares  that  it  suits  her  means.  The 
great  people  at  the  Hall  called  to-day,  with 
a  brace  of  sons.  All  exceedingly  polite. 
Mamma  enchanted,  self  bored.  The  younger, 
Richard,  decidedly  the  most  interesting." 

Naturally  enough,  as  the  journal  went  on, 
"  the  Hall,"  and  the  "  great  people,"  and  the 
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two  sons,  received  frequent  mention;  and 
one  short  paragraph,  giving  an  account  of  a 
party  at  the  Deanery,  given  during  the 
Assize  week,  made  Bessie's  colour  come  and 
go,  and  her  heart  beat  with  rapidity,  for  the 
words  spoke  for  themselves,  with  painful  in- 
tensity. "  Flirted  all  the  evening  with  R.  M. 
Mamma  furious,  of  course.  A  very  good 
ball.  I  danced  every  dance,  and  my  hair 
out  of  curl.  Threw  over  a  Viscount  and 
two  Baronets  to  dance  with  R.  M.  Wore 
white  silk,  with  blush-roses  in  my  hair. 
The  Hall  people  also  at  the  Deanery. 
Geoffrey  very  cross.  Madame  Mere  ditto. 
R.  charming,  as  usual." 

And  this  was  the  rock  on  which  the  hopes 
of  a  life  had  been  shattered,  and  scattered  to 
the  winds  !  For  this  froth  had  been  sacri- 
ficed the  strong  current  of  a  noble  life ! 

"  Mamma  1  mamma !"  Bessie  could  only 
say,  bending  her  head  over  the  time-stained 
pages,  and  weeping  bitterly.     "  Poor  Uncle 
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Richard !  and  he  wears  your  image  now,  en- 
shrined in  his  faithful  heart !" 

And  the  beautiful  mother  of  her  imagina- 
tion, whom  she  had  endowed  with  every 
romantic  attribute,  and  the  depths  of  whose 
nature  she  had  ever  been  trying  to  fathom, 
by  comparing  it  with  her  own,  floated  away 
heavenward,  up  the  silent  stair,  and  there 
appeared  in  its  stead  a  bright-faced,  shallow- 
hearted,  frivolous  coquette,  who  could  talk 
in  the  same  breath  of  her  blush-roses  and 
her  white  silk,  and  of  the  man's  strong  lovS 
whom  she  was  blinding  to  his  doom.  But 
the  spell  of  fascination  was  on  her,  and  Bes- 
sie, this  first  burst  of  indignation  over,  con- 
tinued to  read.  As  she  went  on  less  and 
less  was  said  of  the  younger  brother,  although 
Geoffrey's  name  occurred  frequently,  and 
the  intimacy  with  the  "  Hall  people  "  seemed 
to  ripen  with  each  succeeding  day.  She 
came  at  length  to  the  time  when  Miss  Clav^r- 
ing  was  to  take  up  her  abode  at  the  Hall 
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during  her  mother's  temporary  absence, 
paying  a  round  of  visits  to  people  whom 
her  lively  daughter  graphically  described  as 
"bores!" 

For  the  first  week  the  diary  continued 
exact  and  minute  in  detail,  describing  every 
dress  or  ribbon  which  the  young  girl  had 
worn,  her  games  at  backgammon  with  the 
"old  Squire,"  of  many  a  weary  tete-a-tete 
with  Madame  Mere,  as  she  always  called 
Mrs.  Marchmont ;  her  rides  with  Geoffrey, 
and  her  Italian  readings  with  Richard.  In 
conjunction  with  the  name  of  the  elder 
brother  there  was  often  some  little  inter- 
jectatory  adjective — "very  cross !"  "very  de- 
voted!" "very  ridiculous!"  even  once  she 
mentioned  his  having  appeared,  in  her  saucily 
coquettish  eyes  ;  but  with  regard  to  Richard, 
the  name  itself  was  all  with  which  the  usu- 
ally garrulous  pen  was  entrusted.  "  I  had 
one  game  of  chess  this  evening  with  Richard." 
And  then  came  between  the  date  of  that 
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entry  and  the  next,  a  wide  and,  to  Bessie, 
an  unaccountable  gap.  The  next  was  also 
a  quiet  one — no  ejaculations  either  of  won- 
der or  despair ;  but  it  was  one  which  made 
Bessie  feel  as  though  she  had  betrayed  a 
confidence — as  though,  like  Fatima,  she  had 
penetrated  the  secrets  of  a  chamber  of  which 
she  had  obtained  the  key  by  a  species  of 
fraud — "  Richard  is  gone.  Lettice,  his  mo- 
thers maid,  has  accompanied  him.  It  is  a 
deep  mystery,  to  which  none  of  us  have  the 
slightest  clue.  He  had  not  spoken  to  nie 
for  three  days — a  caprice  for  which  I  was 
hardly  prepared.     Geoffrey  still " 

Here  the  manuscript  broke  off  ab- 
ruptly. 

^'Lettice,  his  mothers  maid,  has  accompanied 
him.''  Bessie's  eyes  were  ri vetted  in  utter 
amazement  upon  this  sentence,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  her  Uncle  Richard  himself 
stood  before  her.  She  gazed  at  him  vacantly 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  some  fluttering 
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words  rose  to  her  lips,  but  died  unintelli- 
gibly away. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you, 
Bessie,  but  I  have  missed  you  so  long,  that 
I  became  uneasy.  What  have  you  got  there, 
child?" 

"  Nothing — nothing  of  any  consequence," 
Bessie  replied,  blushing  deeply,  for  she  was 
no  mistress  in  the  art  of  lying ;  and  her 
face  betrayed  her  on  the  first  emergency — 
"  only  an  old  diary  of  poor  mamma's,"  she 
added,  seeing  that  her  uncle  turned  away, 
as  though  by  the  tacit  act  he  meant  to  repu- 
diate any  idea  of  wishing  to  pry  into  her 
secrets,  and  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
putting  away  the  manuscript,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  receptacle  for  some  poetical 
effusions  of  her  own;  but  the  words  dis- 
tinctly, though  softly  uttered,  made  him 
turn  and  face  her. 

"A  diary  of  whose,  did  you  say  ?" 

"  Of  mamma's.     I  found  it  in  the  buhl 
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cabinet  the  very  day  that  the  poor  child 
was  lost.  I  had  forgotten  it  again  until 
now ;  but  I  cannot  offer  to  show  it  to  you, 
uncle,"  she  said  pleadingly,  as  her  hand 
closed  round  the  papers  with  a  tenacious 
grasp  ;  "  it  is  not  fit  for  you  to  see."  For 
the  sake  of  the  old  memory,  of  the  old 
faith,  of  the  golden  halo  which  was  spread 
over  the  long  ago,  she  would  not  raise  the 
veil,  and  place  him,  as  it  were,  face  to  face 
with  the  dead  past.  The  fair  shrouded  face 
that  had  lived  in  his  faithful  memory  so 
long,  would  look  ghastly  by  the  light  of  day, 
"with  the  blush-roses  fading  in  the  pale  hair. 
It  was  this  conviction  flashing  through  her 
brain  that  made  her  say  with  almost  con- 
vulsive energy,  "  It  is  not  fit." 

'^  Let  me  see  it,  child,"  the  old  man  an- 
swered, with  one  of  his  grim  smiles.  "  No- 
thing can  be  unfit  for  me  to  see  now. 
I  only  want  to  see  how  much  it  has  told 

you." 
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As  though  under  the  influence  of  a  potent 
spell,  Bessie  placed  the  thickly-written  pages 
into  her  uncle's  hand. 

"  It  has  told  me  all  there  was  to  tell — I 
must  look  to  you,  uncle,  for  the  rest." 

She  looked  at  him  as  his  eye  scanned  page 
after  page,  following  his  eyes  with  her  own, 
expecting,  yet  dreading  their  alighting  upon 
the  sentence  to  which  it  appeared  in  her 
feverish  anxiety  that  they  would  never 
come.  At  last  they  rested  on  it,  but  with  a 
pained,  wondering  expression,  which  she 
had  expected  would  be  the  result. 

^'  Bessie,  my  child,"  he  said,  with  what 
seemed  to  her  a  sudden  access  of  feeble- 
ness, "  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth. 
Your  poor  mother  could  even  coquette  with 
the  truth  in  the  pages  of  her  diary,  never 
meant  for  any  eye  but  her  own  to  see.  She 
says  indeed  '  Richard  is  gone,'  but  she  does 
not  say  who  was  the  cause  of  his  going,  who 
trifled  with  him,  for  the  passing  of  an  idle 
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hour,  to  cast  him  off  like  an  old  glove  at 
last.  No,  Birdie,  she  does  not  say  this. 
She  only  says,  '  Richard  is  gone' — ay,  gone." 

The  words  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  a 
train  of  thought  in  the  old  man's  mind,  for 
he  was  silent,  and  his  head  drooped  upon 
his  breast.  Bessie  waited,  holding  her 
breath,  expecting  a  solution  to  the  mys- 
terious conclusion  to  the  sentence — ^'  Lettice, 
his  mother's  maid,  accompanied  him."  But 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  break  the 
silence ;  and  she  herself  was  the  first  to 
do  so. 

"Will  you  not  tell  me  all.  Uncle  Rex?" 
she  exclaimed,  laying  a  stress  upon  the  old 
fond  nickname  ;  "  can  you  not  trust  me  with 
the  secret?  I  have  faithfully  kept  the  other 
one,  I  will  faithfully  keep  this,  if  you  desire 
it." 

"  There  is  not  much  to  tell.  Birdie — the 
history  of  my  life  ends  here,"  he  said  mourn- 
fully, placing  his  finger  on  the  line,  "Richard 
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is  gone,"  traced  in  the  fair  characters  of 
what  had  been  then  a  maiden  hand,  which 
he  believed  had  ruthlessly  blotted  out  the 
hopes  of  his  life. 

"  Is  there  nothing  more,  I  wonder?"  Bes- 
sie asked,  as  she  gently  withdrew  the  manu- 
script from  between  the  old  man's  hand, 
and  turned  over  the  pages,  which  fluttered 
under  her  fingers.  "  After  you  were  gone 
her  life  was  a  blank.  What  can  be  more 
touching  than  this  silence.  She  loved  you. 
Uncle  Richard,  and  you  broke  her  heart." 

"  Birdie,  listen  to  me,"  the  old  man  re- 
plied. "  I  have  long  since  learned  to  be- 
lieve that  Bessie  Clavering  did  love  me,  but 
the  knowledge  came  too  late.  Both  of  us 
paid  the  penalty ;  which  suffered  the  most 
bitterly  only  God  can  tell,  or  which  of  us 
was  the  most  bitterly  to  blame." 

Then  he  told  her  the  story,  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  cognizant,  of  tlie  ro- 
mantic incident  of  the  "  blotted  page  " — of 
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the  storm  of  jealousy  whicli  Lettice  had 
awakened  in  his  breast — of  the  wild  passion- 
ate avowal  which  she  had  made  to  him  of 
her  own  love — of  the  mad  act  which  had 
followed — of  his  flight  and  subsequent  mar- 
riage. 

"  That  was  the  last  act  of  my  life,  Birdie. 
The  rest  has  been  a  passive  endurance  of 
the  retribution  which  has  followed  me — 
which  will  follow  me  to  my  grave.  I  will 
tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  the  rest  of  my 
life  has  been  one  long  expiation  of  that  one 
rash  deed.  I  left  Marchmont  on  the  same 
evening — Lettice  was  to  follow  me  the  next 
day.  She  joined  me  in  London — we  were 
married.  0  God !" — here  a  shudder  passed 
over  his  frame — "we  were  married,  and 
were  to  have  sailed  for  America  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Our  passage  was  taken,  and 
our  names  were  down  among  those  of  the 
passengers  on  board ;  but  the  morning 
the   Adelaide   sailed    I    was    struck    down 
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with  brain  fever.  For  weeks  my  life  was 
in  jeopardy,  and  Lettice  nursed  me  faithfully 
and  well. 

"  I  must  here  explain  to  you  that  I  had 
independent  means — left  me  by  an  uncle ; 
and   these  I  had   drawn   from  our  family 
bankers,     and     placed     under    a    feigned 
name   in    other   hands.      This  was,  there- 
fore,  available,  without  being  the  cause  of 
betraying  to  my  family  that  I  and  Lettice 
had  never  sailed  for  America,  as  supposed, 
but  continued  to  drag  on  a  miserable  exist- 
ence in  town.     Then  came  the  news  that 
the  good  ship  Adelaide  had  gone  down  with 
every  soul  on  board.     I  saw  my  own  name 
and  that  of  my  wife  amongst  the  list  of  pas- 
sengers who  had  perished.     A  fierce  feeling 
of  exultation  took  possession  of  me — my 
brain  was  still  weak  and  burning  from  the 
effects  of  the  fever.     ^See  here,'  I  exclaimed 
in  triumph  to  Lettice,  'we  are  both  dead! 
Our  names  even  are  as  though  they  had 
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never  been.  What  say  you,  Lettice  ;  shall 
we  begin  life  anew  ?'  Her  eyes  sparkled  ; 
she  was  beginning  to  weary  of  the  monotony 
which,  to  one  of  her  fiery  ardent  tempera- 
ment, was  worse  than  death.  I  bought  a 
commission  in  a  line  regiment,  and  we  sailed 
for  India,  under  the  name  of  Ensign  and 
Mrs.  le  Garde." 

"  It  was  there  that  I  first  discovered  the 
true  nature  of  Lettice.  She  was  one  of  th^ 
most  beautiful  women  ever  seen — tempta- 
tion assailed  her  on  every  side — and  I  was 
a  cold  if  not  a  neglectful  husband,  jealous  for 
my  own  honour,  and  nothing  more.  She 
left  me — fled  with  a  brother  officer,  whom 
I  pursued,  called  out,  and  gave  the  chance 
of  sending  a  bullet  through  my  brain,  with- 
out touching  my  own  trigger  in  return.  But 
I  bore  a  charmed  life.  He  shot  at  me  de- 
liberately twice,  and  missed  me  each  time. 
I  had  my  revenge,  however.  I  left  him  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  Lettice ;  and  life 

VOL.  III.  o 
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itself  began  to  have  some  aim — some  object, 
even  for  me. 

"  I  believe  I  distinguished  myself  as  a 
soldier.  At  all  events,  I  rose,  and  be- 
came Colonel  of  the  regiment  after  the 
action  in  which  I  received  the  wound  in 
my  leg  which  crippled  me  for  life.  After 
eleven  years  of  command,  my  constitution 
gave  way ;  and,  broken  in  health,  shattered, 
bronzed,  altered  beyond  the  possibility  of 
recognition,  I  returned  to  England.  Geof- 
frey, my  elder  brother,  and  Bessie  Claver- 
ing  had  been  married  for  nearly  ten  years. 
Children  had  been  born  to  them,  but  none 
had  lived,  I  determined  upon  an  experi- 
ment. I  would  go  down  to  the  old  place, 
and  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  hear  with 
ray  own  ears,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  home, 
which  I  had  never  thought  to  see  and  hear 
again.  I  had  another  motive — Marchmont 
was  inexpressibly  dear  to  me.  It  has  been 
in  our  family,  as  you  know,  for  more  than 
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three  hundred  years,  and  has  during  that  time 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  in  a 
direct  hne  of  succession.  Geoffrey  had  no 
living  son — no  heir.  I  then  was  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  place  and  the  property.  I 
would  go  down,  and,  if  need  be,  announce 
myself  as  the  lost  brother,  and,  after  Geof- 
frey, the  last  male  representative  of  our  an- 
cient house. 

"  I  went  down  by  train,  and  was  landed 
at  the  Marchmont  Station  like  a  man  in  a 
dream  There  I  heard  of  your  birth,  and  of 
your  mother's  danger.  It  was  autumn,  and 
the  winds  were  chilly.  The  station-master, 
whom  I  had  recognised  as  an  old  family 
retainer,  talked  of  my  '  honour's  years.'  A 
farmer,  who  passed  me  on  the  road,  offered 
me  a  lift  on  the  same  plea.  '  Men  of  our 
years,'  he  said,  and  I  had  often  sat  on  his 
knee  as  a  boy — a  little  chap  of  three  or 
four.  He  talked  of  the  Squire,  your  father, 
and  my  elder  brother,  as  of  a  young  man, 

o2 
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and  of  your  mother  as  the  handsomest 
lady  in  the  country-side.  But  I  noticed, 
even  then,  that  he  spoke  of  her  in  the 
past  tense — was  the  handsomest  lady,  he 
said — not  is.  Then  he  went  on  to  talk  of 
you,  and  of  the  three  children  who  had  fol- 
lowed one  another  to  an  early  grave. 
'  Seems,'  he  said,  '  as  if  there  never  was  to 
be  no  heir  to  Marchmont  now.'  '  Is  there 
no  other  son?'  I  asked — it  was  the  only  ques- 
tion I  had  volunteered.  *  No  other  living 
son,'  was  the  reply ;  '  there  was  another, 
but  he  was  lost  at  sea  many  a  year  ago. 
Master  Richard's  well-nigh  forgotten  in 
Marchmont  now.' " 

The  old  soldier's  cheek  was  by  this  time 
of  a  dull  leaden  hue,  but  his  voice  had 
never  faltered  during  the  narration,  which 
had  fallen  in  measured  cadence  from  his 
lips. 

At  this  stage  in  it,  however,  Bessie  crept 
nearer  to  his  side ;  her  pale,  eager  face  was 
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raised  to  his  ;  her  eloquent  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  his  face ;  she  seemed  afraid  even  to 
breathe,  and  suffered  the  tears  to  rain  down 
upon  the  hands  in  which  she  clasped  one  of 
his,  without  an  effort  to  subdue  or  conceal 
them. 

"  Go  on,"  she  whispered,  as  he  paused 
and  looked  at  her  for  the  first  time. 

"  In  the  bar  of  the  *  Marchmont  Arms  ' 
they  were  talking  of  the  event  which  had 
just  taken  place  up  at  the  Hall.  ^  It's  a 
daughter,  after  all,'  they  said,  in  disappoint- 
ed accents  ;  '  there'll  be  no  pale  for  the  son 
and  heir  this  time,  farmer,'  some  one  added, 
addressing  my  companion,  who  kindly  in- 
troduced me  to  the  buxom  landlady  as  a 
'  military  gentleman — a  stranger  in  these 
parts.'  '  There  shall  be  one  for  the  little 
heiress,  though,  bless  her  heart !'  said  a 
voice,  which  I  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  old  sexton,  who  had  many  a  time  aided 
and  abetted  me  in  my  boyish  incursions  in 
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search  of  young  jackdaws  in  the  church 
tower.  '  Since  poor  master  Dick's  dead  and 
gone,  she'll  be  the  heiress  of  Marchmont 
sure  enough — failing  heirs  male,  so  the  deed 
runs.  I've  heard  it  this  many  a  time,  fail- 
ing heirs  male.'  '  It's  a  pity  such  a  fine 
property  should  go  in  the  female  line,'  some 
one  else  remarked ;  and  so  the  event  of 
your  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  my  dar- 
ling, was  discussed  and  canvassed  at  the 
little  familiar  inn,  in  which  I  found  myself 
as  a  respected  stranger  in  the  best  parlour 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

"  The  next  day  I  visited  the  family  vault, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  old  sexton,  where 
my  father  and  mother  lay,  side  by  side,  in 
their  long  sleep. 

"  ^  Was  there  ever  more  than  one  son  ?' 
I  asked,  as  I  emerged  again  into  the  light. 
'  Was  the  present  Squire  always  an  only 
son?' 

"  ^  Bless  ye,  Colonel,  no,  bless  ye !   There 
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was  Master  Dick,  as  we  always  called  him. 
A  fine  strip  of  a  lad  he  was,  too  ;  but  he 
was  drownded,  and  cast  away  at  sea,  more 
than  fifteen  year  agone.  Should  you  like 
to  see  the  tablet  as  was  put  up  to  he^  Colo- 
nel? Take  care  of  the  step,'  he  added,  by 
way  of  precaution,  for  there  was  something 
in  my  eyes,  Bessie,  that  prevented  me  from 
seeing  very  clearly.  I  could  hardly  see  to 
read  the  words  that  I  have  since  sat  oppo- 
site to  every  Sunday  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
'  To  the  memory  of  his  beloved  brother  this 
monument  was  erected.'  You  see,  every- 
thing pained  and  wounded  me  then,  like  the 
handling  of  an  old  scar.  There  were  tears 
in  the  old  man's  eyes  as' I  slipped  a  sovereign 
instead  of  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  and  said^ 

"  '  For  Master  Dick's  sake.  I  used  to 
know  him  years  ago.' 

"  '  You  did,  sir,  sure  ?  Well,  he  were  a 
foine  lad !  God  bless  you,  Colonel !  Mind 
the  step.' 
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"  It  was  then  that  I  first  realized  the 
fact  that  I  was  indeed  clean  forgotten, 
and  become  like  a  dead  man  out  of 
mind.  Your  poor  mother  had  died  the 
night  before.  A  curious  conceit  took  pos- 
session of  my  mind — we  had  been  separated 
in  life,  in  death  we  should  not  be  divided. 
I  was  seized  with  a  passionate  desire  to  look 
upon  her  face  once  more.  The  means 
offered  themselves  for  my  acceptance,  and 
in  that  solemn  presence  I  dedicated  to  my 
first  and  only  love  the  sacrifice  of  my  buried 
life. 

"  A  month  later  came  the  last,  but  the 
greatest,  of  my  self-imposed  tasks,  the  visit 
to  the  Hall — to  the  Squire — my  brother 
Geoifrey,  whom  I  had  seen  last,  as  I  have 
described  to  you,  child,  standing  on  the 
Terrace  walk  with  his  arm  round  Bessie 
Clavering's  waist.  I  limped  up  to  the 
Hall,  and  found  the  Squire  at  home. 
He  was  much  stouter,  but  still  young-look- 
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ing,  and  there  was  not  a  grey  hair  on  his 
head — mine  was  badger-pied.  He  was  calm 
and  resigned,  and  very  proud  of  his  little 
daughter — of  you,  darling ! — and  took  me  to 
the  library-window,  to  see  where  the  nurse 
was  carrying  you  up  and  down  the  Terrace 
walk — the  same  walk,  on  the  south  side, 
where  I  had  last  seen  him  and  her. 

"  ^  You  are  the  last  representative  of  the 
family  in  the  male  line,  I  think?'  I  observed; 
for  I  longed  to  receive  some  more  palpable 
proof  of  his  affection  for  his  lost  brother 
than  the  tablet. 

*'^The  last  living  one — the  last  living; 
but,  sir,'  he  added,  with  an  outburst  of  feel- 
ing which  made  my  bowels  yearn  toward 
him,  like  Joseph's  towards  his  brethren,  ^  I 
had  one  brother,  a  younger  one,  but  he  was 
drowned,  cast  away  at  sea.'  He  repeated 
the  words  once  or  twice  in  the  same  form — ^ 
'  drowned — cast  away  at  sea  ;'  and  I  noticed 
a  tear  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke.      '  I   don't 
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know  what  it  was,'  he  added,  Hhat  had 
called  poor  Dick  to  my  mind,  before  you 
asked  me  that  question  ;  you  must  be  old 
enough  to  be  his  father  almost ;  he  was 
two  years  younger  than  I  am.' 

"  '  Indeed,'  I  answered  quietly.  If  any 
idea  had  flashed  across  me  of  declaring  my 
identity,  those  words  banished  it  at  once 
from  my  mind.  God  forgive  me,  Bessie,  for 
the  thought  of  my  heart,  but  it  had  been 
your  mother's  look  of  courteously-concealed 
pity,  when  her  eye  should  rest  upon  the 
blighted,  seared,  scarred  wreck  of  him  who 
had  once  been  Dick  Marchmont,  from  which 
my  soul  had  winced  in  imagination,  as  from 
the  touch  of  the  surgeon's  steel  upon  a 
fresh  wound.  I  had  come  to  Marchmont 
uncertain  as  to  my  movements,  but  from 
that  moment  my  mind  was  made  up. 
Week  after  week  found  me  at  the  March- 
mont Arms ;  and  when  your  father,  in  his 
desolation  and  sorrow,  implored  me  not  to 
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leave  him  (we  had  become  very  intimate, 
and  I  was  very  popular  with  him),  at  the 
same  time  offering  me  to  become  the  ten- 
ant of  the  Hermitage,  I  gladly  cast  anchor 
in  that  peaceful  harbour,  where,  as  you 
know,  Birdie,  I  have  lived  ever  since." 

At  this  stage  in  the  narrative,  which,  to 
Bessie's  eager  ears,  had  very  much  the  ca- 
dence of  a  forecast  conclusion,  Mr.  Serschal 
entered  the  room  and  announced  two  visi- 
tors 

"  Sir  John  Dart  and  Mr.  Dashwood  are 
waiting  to  speak  to  the  Colonel  in  the 
library." 

Bessie  looked  up  and  clasped  her  hands 
nervously. 

"  Is  there  any  news  of  the  child  ?  Has 
anything  farther  been  heard  ?"  she  asked 
breathlessly. 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss,  I'm  sure  ;  they  made 
no  communications  of  any  kind  to  me ;"  and 
the  old  butler  hobbled  away,  as  if  to  avoid 
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further  interrogation,  followed  by  the  Colo- 
nel, who  said  to  Bessie  as  he  left  her, 

"  Compose  yourself,  darling,  and  trust  to 
me  to  let  you  be  the  first  to  hear  if  any  clue 
has  been  found  to  the  poor  little  chap's 
whereabouts." 

Bessie's  face  and  lips  had  turned  so  white, 
and  her  whole  frame  shook  so  violently, 
that  he  had  hesitated  whether  he  should 
leave  her  alone ;  but  she  had  signed  to  him 
almost  impatiently  to  do  so. 

"  Send  for  me  if  I  am  wanted,"  she  said 
as  he  left  the  room.  ^'  I  shall  be  ready  to 
come." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity  ;  but  a 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?  " 

Proverbs. 

QIR  JOHN  DART,  a  pompous  but  single- 
'^  hearted  gentleman,  with  a  dash  of  the 
old  chivalric  school  about  him,  greeted  Co- 
lonel le  Garde,  as  he  entered,  with  a  solemn, 
half  deprecatory  expression  of  countenance, 
as  though  he  would  have  bespoken  his  cle- 
mency for  some  forthcoming  act  or  word 
which  it  was  his  duty,  but  not  his  inclination, 
to  do  or  to  utter.  Mr.  Dashwood  merely 
bowed.  His  manner  was  constrained,  and  he 
had  not  the  happy  facility  of  carrying  off  any 
awkwardness  entailed  by  his  position,  which 
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was  possessed  by  his  brother  magistrate, 
Sir  John. 

Colonel  le  Garde's  own  manner  was,  as 
Sir  John  Dart  afterwards  described,  "  a 
trifle  stiff  and  unbending  ;"  and  between  the 
three  gentlemen  was  maintained  an  embar- 
rassing silence  of  some  minutes  after  the  first 
conventionalities  had  been  got  through. 
Then  Sir  John,  as  though  preparing  himself 
for  an  emergency  which  could  not  be  winked 
at  or  put  aside,  cleared  his  throat  sonorously, 
and  appeared  to  be  casting  about  in  his  own 
mind  for  the  best  opening  to  a  subject  which 
was  as  disagreeable  and  repulsive  to  his  own 
feelings  to  broach,  as  it  would  be  to  one 
of  his  auditors  to  hear,  for  the  first  time  dis- 
cussed in  his  presence.  At  last  he  said — 
casting  a  glance  at  his  brother  magistrate, 
which  was  meant  to  include  him  in  th^ 
magisterial  we^  with  which  pronoun  he  pre- 
faced his  opening  speech — 

'^  We  have  thought  it  our  duty,  Colonel  le 
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Garde — ^how  painful  a  duty  neither  I  nor 
Mr.  Dash  wood  can  find  words  to  express — 
to  call  upon  you  to-day  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  the  purport  of  certain  reports, 
malignant  and  unfounded  reports  we  be- 
lieve them  to  be,  aimed  at  the  character  of 
a  beautiful  and  estimable  young  lady," — 
here  the  Colonel  started,  and  made  some 
interjectionary  ejaculation;  but  was  cour- 
teously waved  down  by  the  Baronet's  ex- 
tended palm — "  the  character,"  he  repeated, 
raising  his  voice,  and  slightly  moving  his  heai 
in  time  with  the  sententious  pronunciation 
which  characterized  his  magisterial  speech, 
"  of  a  beautiful  and  estimable  young  lady, 
who  although  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
connected  with  you  in  the  bonds  of  actual 
relationship,  is,  we  believe,  very  dear  to  you, 
and  to  whom,  it  is  well  known,  you  are  now 
acting  more  than  a  father's  part,  in  her  for- 
lorn and  unprotected,  and,  as  I  grieve  to 
add,  doubly  orphaned  position." 
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'^You  may  command  my  attention,  Sir 
John,  as  you  must  be  well  aware,  on  any 
subject  which  relates  to  Miss  Marchmont's 
possible  or  probable  interests.  At  the  same 
time,"  he  added,  while  the  flash  of  a  by- 
gone flame  kindled  in  his  eyes,  and  his  figure 
was  erect  with  the  by-gone  energy  of  com- 
mand, "  you  must  allow  me.  Sir  John,  3^ou 
must  allow  me,  Mr.  Dashwood  " — this  gen- 
tleman's presence  was  indicated  by  an  ever 
so  slight,  but  unmistakeably  haughty  inclina- 
tion of  the  soldier-like  head — "  to  observe 
that  I  could  have  been  the  last  to  believe, 
should  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate  with 
scorn  the  idea  that  an  old  and  trusted  friend 
of  my — of  the  late  master  of  this  house,  and 
a  respected  gentleman  and  brother-magis- 
trate of  his,  should  have  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  pass  the  threshold  of 
these  doors  with  such  words  as  those  to 
which  I  have  listened,  (with  the  most  pro- 
found surprise,)  on  his  lips." 
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Sir  John  Dart  drew  himself  up  at  this 
reception  of  what  was,  on  his  part,  a  well- 
meant  interference  in  a  business  which 
did  not  appear  to  him  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion of  not  being  exactly  his  '*  own  " ;  but 
his  companion  looked  sheepish  and  crest- 
fallen. You  would  scarcely  have  believed 
that  he  had  been  the  one  to  keep  the 
Baronet's  courage  up  to  the  mark  before  ac- 
tually in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

"Tackle  him,  Sir  John,"  he  had  said 
boldly,  when  the  expediency  of  a  proceed-' 
ing  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  a  true 
gentleman  had  been  canvassed — "tackle  the 
Colonel ;  we  need  not  see  the  girl  herself 
in  the  matter — he  appears  to  be  guardian, 
tutor,  manager,  and  everything  else  at 
Marchmont  since  the  poor  Squire's  death — 
tackle  him.'' 

"  It's  all  very  well,  Dashwood,"  the  worthy 
gentleman  had  replied  ;  "  but  it's  not  a  very 
pleasant  office  to  undertake,  and  I'd  give 

VOL.  III.  P 
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Jack  Spraggon,  brilliantly  as  lie  carried  me 
last  season,  and  a  hundred  pounds  to  boot, 
to  have  the  matter  off  my  hands." 

But  now  that  he  had  cleared  his  first 
fence,  and  that,  as  he  would  have  expressed 
it,  "his  blood  was  up,"  his  mettle  was  as 
true  as  that  of  the  favourite  hunter  on  whose 
back  "  do  and  die  "  was  the  word  with  Sir 
John ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  address  which 
the  Colonel  had  just  made  to  himself  and 
his  brother-magistrate,  which  had  been  in 
manner  and  intention  both  sharp  and  hot, 
he  answered  with  much  dignity, 

"It  is  not  a  task  I  should  have  under- 
taken con  amore^  Colonel,  as  I  think  you 
might  have  given  me  credit.  It  is  not  as 
the  mouth-piece,  but  as  the  refutor  of  the 
slander,  which  has  been,  and  is  being,  indus- 
triously and  maliciously  circulated,  that  I 
wish  to  appear.  Would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion, do  you  think.  Colonel,  to  our  seeing 
the  young  lady,    and   putting  one  or   two 
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questions  to  her,  which  would  enable  us  to 
do  so  more  authoritatively  ?" 

"  The  greatest  objection  in  the  world,  Sir 
John.  The  poor  girl's  health  is,  I  much 
fear,  succumbing  under  her  numerous  heavy 
trials  and  anxieties.  Hers  is  a  highly 
strung,  delicate  organization.  I  would  not 
answer  for  the  consequences,  if  she  knew 
that  the  slightest  breath  of  slander  had 
breathed  upon  her  name." 

'^  She  already  knows  it,  dear  u?icle,  and 
knows  it  to  her  hitter  cost," 

She  was  there,  in  the  midst  of  them,  in 
her  heavy  black  draperies,  with  a  pale,  sad, 
face,  and  a  wild,  flickering  sort  of  light  in 
her  eyes,  which  belied  the  stony  calmness  of 
her  white  set  lips. 

"  I  am  here,  Sir  John,"  she  said,  turning 
towards  the  Baronet,  and  addressing  him 
personally,  "  to  answer  any  questions  you 
wish  to  ask,  with  the  generous — with  the 
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friendly  intention  of  refuting  the  slander 
which  has  assailed  my  name.  What  do 
they  say  of  me  ?"  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
and  almost  sharp  inflection  of  her  voice — 
"  that  I  murdered  the  child  ?" 

"Bessie,  my  love,  command  yourself," 
here  interposed  the  Colonel,  who  saw  and 
heard  what  the  comparative  strangers  did 
not  see  or  hear,  viz.,  that  the  overtaxed 
brain  was  reeling  under  the  burden  of  this 
sudden  realization  of  her  worst  fears,  and 
that  the  tones  of  lier  voice  had  an  unnatural 
ring  in  them  as  she  uttered  the  last  sentence, 
"that  I  murdered  the  child."  I  say  ad- 
visedly, realization  of  her  fears,  for  she  had, 
ever  since  Bertie's  departure,  who  had  been 
her  only  confidant  with  regard  to  the  attack 
upon  her  contained  in  the  anonymous  letter, 
been  a  prey  to  the  morbid  delusion  (so 
Uncle  Rex  had  called  it  in  his  own  mind) 
that  the  finger  of  popular  suspicion  and  ob- 
loquy had  been  pointed  at  her. 
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Sir  John  Dart,  thus  suddenly  appealed 
to,  with  those  large  eyes  of  Bessie's  fixed 
upon  his  own,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  the 
powers  of  speech.  He  had  undertaken  a 
most  unpleasant  task,  and  it  was  assuming  a 
more  unpleasant  aspect  with  every  moment 
that  flitted  over  his  gentlemanly  bald  head. 
When  he  did  at  last  summon  the  powers  of 
language  to  his  aid,  it  was  only  in  the  con- 
ventionally courteous  form  which  was  natural 
to  him  when  addressing  a  woman,  whether 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  handsome  or 

ugly. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  remarked, 
soothingly,  "  pray  sit  down — pray  compose 
yourself.  You  unfortunately  entered  the 
room  as  Colonel  le  Garde  was  concluding  a 
sentence,  into  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
remark,  he  had  infused  a  little  unnecessary 
heat ;  pray  dismiss  from  your  mind  the  im- 
pressions which  that  sentence  conveyed. 
We  must  not  dignify  a  few  passing  idle  ru- 
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mours — '  trifles  light  as  air  ' — to  affect  us  in 
this  serious  manner,"  he  added,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  the  airiness  which  he  described,  in 
which,  however,  he  signally  failed. 

In  another  moment  Bessie,  shaking  off  the 
detaining  grasp  which  Uncle  Rex  had  laid 
upon  her  arm,  darted  towards  Sir  John, 
who  had  been  her  father's  most  intimate  and 
trusted  neighbour  and  friend. 

'^  For  papa's  sake.  Sir  John,"  she  said, 
seizing  his  hand,  and  clasping  it  between 
her  own,  "  stand  my  friend  now.  Do  not 
put  me  off  with  mere  platitudes  ;  tell  me 
what  they  dare  to  say  of  me — tell  me  the 
object  of  your  visit  to-day — do  not  be  afraid 
of  startling  me  with  the  terrible  truth,  for 
I " — here  she  put  her  hand  to  her  head 
with  a  plaintive,  appealing  gesture,  as  of 
one  in  pain — "  I  have  known  it  all  along." 

Sir  John,  thoroughly  bewildered,  looked 
for  advice  to  Colonel  le  Garde,  who,  how- 
ever, could  only  shake  his  head  in  reply. 
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"  If  you  will  only  calm  yourself,  my  dear 
young  lady,  and  compose  yourself  sufficiently 
to  supply  Mr.  Dasliwood  and  myself  with  a 
little  necessary  information,  I  will  answer 
any  and  every  question  that  you  like  to  ask 
me,  in  return.  Come,"  he  added,  trying 
with  gentle  authority  to  lead  her  to  a  seat, 
for  he  perceived  that  she  was  trembling  vio- 
lently in  every  limb,  and  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port herself  by  a  convulsive  clutch  at  the 
table,  which  was  between  her  and  the  three 
men,  whom  she  stood  facing.  ^'  Come,  sit 
down,  my  dear,  for  so  I  feel  privileged  to 
call  you,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  old  friend 
your  late  father,  and  let  us  discuss  matters 
quietly.  If  you  have  an  enemy  in  the  world, 
which  I  am  loath  to  believe,  trust  me  to  run 
him  or  her  to  earth.  Man,  woman,  or  child 
— he,  she,  or  it,  shall  cry  peccavi !  before 
we've  done  with  them.  But  what  I  want 
first  to  ascertain  is  the  motive.  What  I  want 
to  know  is,  if  you  have  an  enemy,  why  you 
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have  one ;  and  that  knowledge  will  much 
simplify  matters  for  Mr.  Dashwood  and 
myself;  do  you  think  that  you  are  well 
enough,  strong  enough  to  talk  to  us  a  little 
on  such  subjects  to-day?" 

''  I  am  perfectly  well,  Sir  John,  if  not 
very  strong — that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, could  hardly  be  expected,  under  the 
harassing  scenes  which  I  have  had  to  go 
through  lately.  Poor  papa's  death,  and  then 
the  loss  of  the  child — my  dear  little  brother 
— have  told  upon  my  strength ;  but  I  am 
well  enough,  strong  enough  to  discuss  any 
topics  which  you  and  Mr.  Dashwood  are 
good  enough  to  suggest." 

She  was  seated  upright  in  the  great  oak 
chair,  into  which  Sir  John  Dart  had  com- 
pelled her  with  gentle  violence  ;  and  spoke 
in  courteous,  measured  accents,  which  smote 
keenly  upon  the  ear  of  one  at  least  of  her 
auditors,  who  recognized  them  as  artificial. 
Uncle   Rex  knew  as  he  listened  to  them. 
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and  as  he  noticed  the  wild  expression  of  the 
unspeculative  eyes,  that  Bessie  Marchmont 
(to  use  a  homely  but  forcible  expression)  was 
not  "  herself"  He  was  about  to  interfere, 
but  was  forestalled  in  that  intention  by  Sir 
John,  who,  hailing  this  return  to  calmness 
as  he  believed  it  to  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  girl  for  whom  his  kind  heart  was  bleed- 
ing inwardly,  entered  at  once,  in  his  re- 
assumed  magisterial  manner,  on  the  subject 
that  had  brought  him  that  day,  sorely  against 
his  inclination,  to  Marchmont  Hall. 

''  One  of  our  principal  objects  in  view  to- 
day," he  began,  while  Bessie  gazed  fixedly 
with  eyes  still  terrible  to  Uncle  Rex,  from 
the  strange  vacuity  which  characterized  what 
was  generally  the  most  expressive  feature 
in  her  face,  "  was  to  ascertain  whether 
you  have  ever  given  any  direct  cause  of 
offence,  either  by  word  or  act,  to  a  woman 
of  the  name  of  Rigors,  who  is  going  about 
— pardon   me,  my   dear  young  lady,"   he 
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added,  "  you  asked  me  for  the  truth,  and 
you  perceive  that  I  deceive  you  in  nothing 
— ^who  is  going  about,  industriously  spread- 
ing malicious  reports,  in  which  your  name, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  very  much  taken 
in  vain." 

This  last  sentence  was  added  in  a  strain  of 
banter,  that  was  awkwardly  assumed,  for 
Sir  John  was  beginning  to  wish  himself  well 
out  of  the  whole  aifair — a  conclusion  which 
a  light  and  silvery,  but  most  artificial  laugh, 
which  rippled  over  Bessie's  white  lips, 
seemed  very  considerably  to  strengthen  and 
confirm. 

'^Go  on,  Sir  John,"  she  said,  as  he  seemed 
at  a  loss  how  to  proceed ;  "we  are  com- 
ing to  the  night  scene  now,  I  suppose. 
You  see  I  know  the  whole  thing  by  heart. 
It  is  only  another  version  of  your  story  of 
the  blotted  page.  Uncle  Richard,"  she 
went  on,  talking  rapidly,  but  with  perfect 
coherence — "  only  the  blotted  page  in  this 
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particular  instance  happens  to  refer  to  child- 
stealing  or  child-murder,"  she  added  with  a 
shudder ;  "  and  the  author  of  the  mischief 
to  be  the  poor  little  fellow's  only  sister,  who 
hated  him  from  the  day  of  his  birth  !  There 
is  a  taint  here,  Sir  John,  which,  as  a  learned 
counsel  once  said  to  me,  little  thinking  then 
that  the  words  would  ever  come  home  to 
me,  of  the  '  atmosphere  of  crime.'  " 

She  ceased  speaking;  and  one  at  least 
of  the  magistrates  looked  inexpressibly 
shocked. 

^'What  is  she  talking  about?"  Mr.  Dash- 
wood  asked,  addressing  himself  to  Colonel 
le  Garde,  who  was  preparing  to  interpose 
his  authority,  and  who,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  question,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Sir  John 
Dart, 

"  She  is,  as  you  see,  far  from  well — she 
does  not  know  what  she  is  saying ;  she  is 
not  naturally  strong,  and  the  powers  both  of 
mind  and  body  have  been  overtaxed." 
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"  You  had  better  get  her  away,  then — it 
is  a  sad  business  indeed,  very  sad." 

But  before  the  words  had  left  his  lips,  a 
new  mood  seemed  to  have  inspired  the  un- 
happy girl,  who,  springing  suddenly  to  her 
feet,  said  passionately, 

"  Confront  me  with  this  w;oman — let  her 
tell  her  own  tale,  and  breathe  her  vile  slan- 
der in  my  presence  !  She  will  tell  you  that 
I  hated  the  poor  child  all  along — hated  him 
from  his  birth,  from  his  cradle;  she  will 
breathe  her  poison  into  your  ears,  and  you, 
my  father  s  old  friend,  will  believe  it,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  What  have  I  to 
say  ?  How  can  I  refute  it  ?  Everyone 
knows  that  I  hated  him  ;  and  that  he  after- 
wards, by  his  childish  grace  and  innocent 
wiles,  wound  himself  closely  round  my  heart, 
there  is  only  One  that  knows,  and  that 
One,"  she  added,  solemnly  raising  her  white 
transparent  hand  towards  heaven,  ^'is  One 
above." 
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There  was  a  deep,  unuttered  sob  in  her 
voice,  that  seemed  like  a  crestless  wave  to 
be  surging  towards  the  sea-board  of  a  si- 
lent despair.  There  were  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  Sir  John  Dart  and  of  Uncle 
Rex.  The  other  magistrate,  in  whom  the 
vulgar  element  of  wonder  greatly  predo- 
minated, gazed  silently  and  curiously,  but 
his  eyes  were  dry.  To  use  an  expression 
which  he  made  use  of  to  his  wife,  when  re- 
counting to  her  the  issue  of  the  interview, 
"  there  was  something  queer  about  the  girl.*' 
"  The  great  wits — the  mad  wits "  of  the 
world  are  liable  to  the  same  verdict.  There 
is  '''  something  queer  about  them  "  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Dashwoods  of  society. 

Bessie's  imagination  had  played  wild  pranks 
with  a  brain  on  which  sorrow  had  previously 
laid  its  heavy  finger — sorrow  in  more  shapes 
than  one.  She  had  become  instinctively 
aware  of  the  cloud  of  suspicion  which,  at 
at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,   was 
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now  blotting  out  the  margin  of  her  life. 
She  could  no  longer  distinguish  between  in- 
nocence and  guilt,  in  her  troubled  and  con- 
fused brain,  the  fact  which  she  so  freely 
admitted  of  having  once  hated  the  poor  little 
fellow  who  had  since  become  so  dear  to  her, 
implicated  her  in  the  crime  which  she  be- 
lieved to  have  been  laid  by  rumour  and  in- 
sinuation to  her  charge.  Conscious  also  of 
the  deep  and  trance-like  slumber  into  which 
she  had  fallen  that  afternoon,  when  the 
nurse  had  left  the  child  in  her  charge,  and, 
unable  to  explain  the  cause  which  had  in- 
duced it,  she  believed  that  the  meshes  of 
the  net  were  drawing  in  round  her  feet, 
and  felt  like  a  helpless  quarry,  already  in 
the  hunter's  toils. 

So  far  as  suspicion,  induced  by  the  indus- 
triously circulated  reports,  emanating  from 
a  malicious  tongue,  could  go,  her  instinctive 
fears  had  a  very  fair  basis  to  go  upon. 
Slander  had  indeed  been   very  busy  with 
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her  name,  especially  with  regard  to  some 
occurrence  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
on  a  certain  night,  in  which  the  poor  girl 
herself  seemed  to  entertain  a  superstitious 
belief;  but  what  that  fact  or  circumstance 
actually  was,  no  single  individual  tongue 
had  yet  been  found  bold  enough  to  declare. 

It  was  evident  she  was  in  no  state  to  aid 
in  the  investigation  of  the  cause  of  animus  in 
the  mind  of  the  woman  to  whom  the  reports 
had  been  traced  ;  and  Sir  John  Dart,  feel- 
ing that  his  presence  there  at  all  was  almosf 
an  intrusion,  prepared  to  take  his  departure, 
more  puzzled  than  ever  as  to  what  further 
steps  to  take  in  the  matter. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  intruded  upon  you," 
he  said,  soothingly,  "  at  a  time  when  you 
have  been  harassed  and  worried,  evidently 
beyond  your  strength  ;  but,"  he  added,  "  if 
you  should  require  any  advice  or  aid  in  a 
matter  which  might  become  serious,  you 
have  only  to  summon  me,  and  I  will  be  in 
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attendance  at  any  time  and  place  you  like 
to  mention." 

"Thank  you,  Sir  John,"  Bcvssie  replied, 
sinking  into  the  chair  from  which  she  had 
risen,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  with 
a  smile.  "  Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  in  the  matter ;  but 
it  is  one,  I  assure  you,  of  profound  indiffer- 
ence to  me.  I  have  left  off  harassing  or 
worrying  myself  about  anything  now.  It 
will  not  be  for  long  !" 

As  she  spoke  the  clasped  hands  relaxed 
their  tension,  and  the  slender,  almost 
shadowy  figure,  unsupported,  sank  back  into 
the  recesses  of  the  huge  chair,  which  seem- 
ed to  engulf  and  swallow  up  the  slender 
form ;  while  the  shapely  head,  with  its 
wealth  of  brown  hair,  dropped  suddenly 
forward  on  her  breast. 

"  Good  God !"  exclaimed  Uncle  Rex. 
"  Help  me  to  support  her,  Sir  John,  for  the 
love  of  heaven  !     If  we  have  not  killed  her 
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between  us !  Let  us  get  her  to  the  window 
for  air." 

They  lifted  her  without  difficulty,  and  car- 
ried her  lifeless  form  to  the  recess  of  the 
deep  oriel  window,  through  which  the  soft 
summer  breezes  came,  and  lightly  stirred  the 
tresses  of  her  hair,  which  lay  scattered  in 
disorder  and  profusion  over  her  black  dress ; 
but  no  sign  of  life  returned  to  the  pale 
cheek,  or  to  the  set,  motionless  lips. 

"  Set  her  down.  Sir  John,"  Uncle  Rex 
said  solemnly,  as  he  gazed  into  the  face  of 
the  light  burden  which  they  carried  between 
them.     "  Set  her  down.     She  is  dead !" 


VOL.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  '  How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ?' 
'  Not  so  sick,  my  lord, 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick  coining  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest.' " 

Macheth. 

nnHEY  set  her  down.  She  was  not  much 
-^  weight,  and  it  was  not  to  ease  their  own 
arms  of  the  burden,  but  to  look  scared  and 
helpless  at  the  white,  rigid  face,  and  the 
loosely-hanging,  helpless  limbs,  and  to  try 
such  simple  and  ready  remedies  as  suggested 
themselves  to  their  minds,  that,  in  obedience 
to  the  Colonel's  suggestion,  they  "  set  her 
down." 

There  was  some  one  in  the  garden  work- 
ing at  a  flower-bed  underneath  the  window; 
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and  a  short,  hacking  cough,  intermingled 
with  the  intermittent  scurry  of  the  rake,  be- 
trayed Joey's  presence  to  his  master;  for, 
ever  since  his  illness,  Joey  had  been  har- 
rassed  by  a  dry,  short  cough,  which  would 
have  spoken  to  experienced  ears  of  the  seeds 
of  incipient  decline.  But  no  one  had  had 
much  time  or  attention  to  bestow  on  the  lad, 
or  on  his  short  cough.  Bessie  had  lately 
more  than  once  reproached  herself  for  let- 
ting his  existence,  as  it  were,  slip  out  of  her 
memory ;  for  she  had  seen  hardly  anything' 
of  him  since  poor  little  Geoffrey's  loss.  Colo- 
nel le  Garde  put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  called  to  him,  "  Joey." 

"  Yes,  Gunnel,"  he  replied,  as  he  pulled 
his  forelock,  and  looked  eagerly  up  with  his 
large,  earnest  eyes,  now  so  painfully  large, 
that  they  reminded  one  of  the  appearance 
they  presented  at  Marchmont,  in  the  "  Hall 
of  Justice,"  under  the  character  of  a  ^'  va^^a- 
bone," 

q2 
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'*  Run  down  to  the  village  by  the  short 
cut.  Go  to  Mr.  Mavors,  he  will  be  at  home, 
for  it  is  board-morning,  and  he  has  to  at- 
tend. Ask  him  to  come  up  to  the  Hall  at 
once.  At  once !  do  you  hear  what  I  am 
saying  ?" 

The  question  appeared  to  be  a  necessary 
one,  for  the  expression  of  the  lad's  face 
was  scared,  and  even  wild. 

"  Who  is  ill,  Gunnel  ?"  he  gasped  at  last ; 
and  such  a  decided  want  of  discipline  in  the 
ranks  would  certainly  have  been  visited 
with  a  reprimand  by  his  master,  who  was 
something  of  a  martinet,  had  not  Mr.  Dash- 
wood,  whose  hands  were  empty,  and  who 
was  decidedly  the  least  concerned  of  the 
three,  taken  the  answer  upon  himself 

"  Your  young  mistress  ;  go  at  once — there 
is  no  time  to  lose." 

Something  in  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  strange  head,  or  in  the  sound  of  a 
strange  voice,  seemed  to  alarm  the  boy,  for. 
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throwing  down  his  rake,  he  set  off  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  towards  the  village,  without 
stopping  to  put  on  his  jacket,  which  lay  on 
the  gravel  walk  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
spot  at  which  he  had  been  raking  when  the 
Colonel  called  to  him. 

"  Something  queer  about  him  too,"  was 
Mr.  Dash  wood's  mental  comment ;  and  that 
usually  jolly  round-faced  gentleman  began 
to  feel  himself  very  much  out  of  his  element, 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  volunteered 
to  accompany  his  brother  magistrate  on  the 
Quixotic  errand  which  had  brought  him 
that  day  to  the  Hall.  Truth  to  tell,  it  was 
curiosity,  the  vice  of  vulgar  minds,  which 
had  influenced  him  to  don  helmet  and 
cuirass,  and  to  charge  the  windmill  of  vague 
but  popular  slander,  which  had  attacked 
Miss  Marchmont's  name  with  weapons  wield- 
ed in  the  dark. 

There  was  near  to  the  window  a  large 
old-fashioned    couch,    covered    with    dam- 
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ask,  which  had  belonged  to  the  wedding- 
suit  of  the  heiress  who  had  dowered  the 
Marchmonts  with  her  great  wealth.  On 
this,  finding  that  the  air  did  not  restore 
in  her  any  signs  of  animation,  they  pre- 
sently laid  Bessie,  Uncle  Rex  vainly  en- 
deavouring so  to  adopt  the  cushion  on 
which  the  pale  head  rested  as  to  give  it 
some  little  look  (even  if  it  were  only  a  look) 
of  life.  But  it  remained  passive,  pale,  un- 
conscious. The  heavily-fringed  lids  kissed 
the  cold  white  cheek,  the  lips  were  rigid 
and  set,  as  in  death.  The  pulse  in  her 
wrist,  on  which  her  Uncle  Richard  had  me- 
chanically placed  his  fingers,  was  impercep- 
tible. Again  the  exclamation  was  wrung 
from  him  by  the  torturing  anguish  of  his 
own  convictions — 

"She  is  dead!" 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels  was  heard  on  the  gravel  drive  which 
formed  the  approach  to  the  house. 
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"  The  doctor,"  whispered  Sir  John  Dart 
under  his  breath.     "  Thank  God !" 

But  it  was  better  than  the  doctor — it  was 
Miss  Gre}^,  Bessie's  old  governess,  who  had 
only  resigned  her  charge  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  events  which  celebrated  her  "  com- 
ing out,"  for  whom  Bessie  herself  had  ever 
entertained  the  warmest  feelings  of  affec- 
tion, and  with  whom  she  had  never  ceased 
to  correspond  through  the  years  which  had 
passed  so  wearily  over  her  young  head.  As 
the  quiet,  well-known  figure  passed  over 
the  threshold,  and  stood  for  a  moment  in 
wondering  contemplation  of  the  scene 
which  presented  itself.  Colonel  le  Garde 
advanced  with  both  hands  extended  (he, 
the  cold,  reserved,  undemonstrative  man), 
and  said, 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Miss  Grey !  Of 
all  people  in  the  world,  you  are  the  one  I 
would  have  prayed  to  see.  What  can  be 
done  for  this  dear  child  ?     She  shows  no 
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signs  of  life.  The  doctor  is  coming,  but  in 
the  meantime  what  can  we  do  ?" 

^'  Leave  her  to  me,"  was  the  curt  reply, 
which  did  not,  however,  come  ungraciously 
or  untenderly  from  the  lips  which  composed 
themselves  only  by  a  great  effort,  and  which 
would  not  then  trust  themselves  with  more 
words.  Seeing,  however,  that  they  hesi- 
tated, and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  en- 
trust her  with  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
priceless  treasure  of  that  young  life,  she 
whispered  to  the  Colonel,  '^  It  will  annoy 
her,  my  dear  sir,  to  see  strangers  when  she 
comes  round.  Cannot  you  persuade  these 
gentlemen  to  leave  the  room  ?" 

Taking  the  hint,  the  Colonel  said, 

'*  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  retire ;" 
and  as  he  was  ushering  the  two  magistrates 
across  the  hall,  they  met  the  doctor,  Mr. 
Mavors,  face  to  face. 

That  gentleman's  face  belied  him,  and  it 
was  not  ordinarily  an  expressive  one,  if  the 
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presence  of  sucli  unusual  visitors  at  the  Hall, 
under  the  especial  charge  of  Colonel  le 
Garde,  did  not  fill  his  mind  with  unmiti- 
gated surprise.  He  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  it,  however,  instantaneously,  and 
demanded,  in  his  usual  professional  tones,  to 
be  shown  to  the  room  where  "  the  patient " 
was. 

"Another  attack  of  the  same  sort,  in 
which  I  have  once  before  seen  Miss  March- 
mont,  I  presume  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  followed 
the  Colonel  to  the  library  door.  "Any 
shock  to  the  nervous  system — been  sustained 
lately  ?" 

"Miss  Marchmont's  nervous  system  has 
sustained  many  shocks  lately,  as  you  must 
be  well  aware,  doctor,"  answered  Colonel  le 
Garde,  shortly.  There  was  something  in 
the  tone  in  which  the  question  was  asked, 
which  implied  more  than  the  words,  and  the 
Colonel's  temper  had  been  already  ruffled. 

When  Mr.  Mavors  had  seen  Bessie,  his 
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countenance  assumed  so  serious  an  air  that 
both  the  Colonel  and  Miss  Grey  were  alarm- 
ed ;  and  the  wish  he  expressed  to  have 
further  medical  aid  increased  their  worst 
fears  on  her  behalf.  A  messenger  was  des- 
patched to  Exminster  for  Dr.  Wright,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  carried  the  inanimate, 
death-like-looking  form  from  the  library  to 
the  bed-chamber,  and  laid  it  down  reverently, 
as  though  it  were  a  burden  before  which  men 
might  uncover  their  heads. 

Miss  Grey,  the  tender,  loving  woman,  who 
loved  Bessie  as  if  she  had  been  her  own 
child,  and  whose  unexpected  visit  had  been 
intended  as  a  happy  surprise,  quietly  disen- 
cumbered herself  of  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
and  prepared  to  take  her  place  as  nurse  in 
the  room,  scarcely  to  be  called  a  sick-room, 
but  which  presented  to  the  imagination  the 
more  terrible  idea  of  the  silent  solemn  cham- 
ber of  death. 

It  was  a  fortunate  chance  which  had  put 
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it  into  the  Countess  of  Exmore's  head  that 
her  children  would  be  all  the  better  for  a 
month's  holiday,  to  shake  off  the  effects  of 
the  whooping  cough,  and  which  had  led 
Miss  Grey,  who  had  always  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  favourite  pupil,  to  put 
herself  and  her  packages  into  the  train,  tak- 
ing her  ticket  to  Exminster,  and  from  thence 
to  the  familiar  little  station  at  Marchmont, 
where  a  fly  was  always  in  attendance  on  the 
chance  of  picking  up  a  stray  fare  for  the 
Hall  or  the  village. 

"  Poor  child !  I  daresay  I  shall  find  her 
greatly  changed,  after  all  she  has  gone 
through,"  she  thought,  as  she  drove  up  to 
the  hall  door;  the  door  at  which,  in  old  times, 
the  happy,  sunny  face  of  the  young  girl 
whom  she  so  dearly  loved,  had  ever  greeted 
her,  after  a  short,  temporary  absence,  with  a 
loving  smile  of  welcome,  and  round  which 
the  dogs — who,  in  those  days,  were  often  a 
"  bone  of  contention  "  between  herself  and 
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Bessie,  who  loved  tlieir  companionship  bet- 
ter than  her  books — used  to  group  them- 
selves, in  joyous  expectation  of  their  usual 
walk. 

"  How  is  Miss  Marchmont  ? — and  where 
is  she  ? "  she  had  asked  of  a  footman.  The 
old  butler  was  now  too  infirm  to  attend  to 
the  summons  of  the  door-bell. 

"  Miss  Marchmont  is  pretty  well,  and  she 
is  in  the  library,"  answered  the  man,  who 
did  not  know  Miss  Grey  by  sight,  and  who 
was  not  prepared  for  her  next  step,  which 
was  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  apart- 
ment mentioned,  after  requesting  the  servant 
to  pay  the  flyman,  and  bring  her  things  into 
the  hall. 

We  know  the  scene  which  met  her  aston- 
ished gaze,  as  she  quietly  opened  the  door, 
picturing  to  herself  the  glad  start  of  surprise, 
and  subsequent  hearty  caress  which  would 
greet  her  unexpected  arrival;  for  had  not 
her  child,   as   she   still   fondly   called   her, 
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added  frequently  of  late  the  weary  little  post- 
script, "  Oh  !  if  I  could  only  feel  your  dear 
loving  old  arms  round  me,  and  have  a  good 
cry!" 

Mr.  Mavors,  although  anxious  about  his 
patient,  had  removed  their  worst  fears  on 
her  behalf. 

"  Do  not  try  to  rouse  her  at  present,"  he 
had  ordered,  as,  under  his  directions,  they 
covered  her  feet  with  warm  shawls,  and  laid 
the  passive  head  upon  a  pillow  on  which  a 
Sybarite  could  have  detected  no  crumpled 
rose-leaf,  but  on  which  it  would  have  re- 
mained as  motionless  had  it  been  a  pillow  of 
thorns.  "  She  will  come  to  herself  by-and- 
by.  I  hope  by  that  time  Dr.  Wright  will 
have  arrived." 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended?" Sir  John  Dart  had  asked  anxiously 
of  the  doctor,  as  he  entered  the  dining-room, 
where  the  two  gentlemen  were  partaking  of 
luncheon,  to  which  repast,  however,    only 
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one  of  the  two  had  done  any  justice,  and 
where  Mr.  Mavors  had  expected  to  find 
Colonel  le  Garde. 

"  I  fear  that  the  exertion  of  receiving  me, 
in  the  character  of  one  of  her  poor  father's 
oldest  friends,  was  too  much  for  her." 

The  doctor  eyed  the  magistrate  shrewdly. 
He  had  entertained  suspicions  that  the  visit 
of  the  two  gentlemen  was  not  entirely  of 
the  complexion  w^hich  Sir  John  Dart  would 
have  made  it  appear,  and  resented  want  of 
confidence;  for  a  medical  man,  he  justly 
argued,  like  a  spiritual  confessor  or  a 
counsel  for  the  defence,  should  be  told 
everything  or  nothing.     He  replied  coldly, 

"  Whether  the  interview  was  of  an  agi- 
tating nature  or  not  is  best  known  to  those 
who  were  present  at  it.  From  the  state  in 
which  I  found  my  patient,  I  should  conclude 
that  she  had  either  recently  received  some 
severe  mental  shock,  or  that  something  had 
passed  which  touched  upon  some  concealed 
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source  of  anxiety  to  which  the  mind  had 
been  before  secretly  a  prey.  But  of  course 
all  these  surmises  must  be  more  or  less 
vague.  The  effect  is  what  we  medical  men 
have  to  deal  with,  Sir  John ;  and  too  often 
we  are  called  upon  to  act  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  exciting  cause." 

Sir  John  only  bowed  in  reply  to  this  ex- 
ordium; and  suggested  to  his  companion  the 
expediency  of  ordering  their  horses,  since 
they  could  not  be  of  any  farther  use. 

"  I  shall  send  over  this  evening  to  inquire 
how  the  poor  young  lady  is ;  and  I  hope 
that  you  and  Doctor  Wright  will  be  able  to 
send  a  favourable  report." 

"  I  hope  so.  Sir  John,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor ;  but  the  words  were  more  hopeful  than 
the  tones  in  which  they  were  uttered ;  and, 
with  the  excuse  that  he  was  in  search  of  Colo- 
nel le  Garde,  he  prepared  to  leave  the  two 
gentlemen  to  the  discussion  of  another  glass 
of  "  poor  Marchmont's  "  unrivalled  sherry. 
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"  He  said  lie  should  take  a  turn  or  two  on 
the  terrace, "  Mr.  Dash  wood  called  after  the 
doctor,  who  immediately  proceeded  thither, 
and  found  the  Colonel  engaged  in  rescuing 
Joey's  jacket,  which  he  had  left  on  the  ter- 
race walk  under  the  window,  from  the  teeth 
and  paws  of  a  young  retriever  puppy,  who 
had  found  and  appropriated  it  as  a  play- 
thing for  his  leisure  hours. 

"  What  a  careless  fellow  that  is !"  the 
Colonel  muttered  to  himself;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  lameness,  he  followed  Rover  from 
point  to  point,  who,  with  his  great  round 
paws  on  his  prize,  and  his  eyes  raised  confi- 
dently to  the  Colonel's  face,  seemed  to  in- 
vite him  to  take  possession,  until  he  ap- 
proached him  closely,  when  he  scampered 
off,  shaking  his  woolly  head  and  the  jacket 
at  the  same  time,  in  a  manner  sorely  trying 
to  the  temper  of  his  pursuer. 

At  this  juncture  the  doctor  appeared  on 
the   scene,   and  being  younger  and    more 
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active  than  the  Colonel,  soon  secured  Rover 
and  took  the  jacket  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  Better  hang  it  up  out  of  his  reach,"  he 
remarked ;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  hung  the  jacket  on  the  high  strag- 
gling branches  of  an  acacia  tree,  the  roots  of 
which  were  down  below  the  terrace  on 
which  they  were  standing,  and  whose  high- 
est branches  could  be  reached  from  thence, 
by  merely  stretching  out  an  arm  over  the 
stone  balustrade.  But  Rover,  not  to  be  so 
easily  baulked,  had  retained  possession  of  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  of  some  other 
article  which  had  fallen  out  of  the  pocket 
as  Mr.  Mavors  had  lifted  it  from  the 
ground. 

On  this  article  the  Colonel's  eye  had 
rested  for  a  moment,  and  a  keen  pang  like 
that  inflicted  by  a  sharp  instrument  shot 
through  his  heart  as  it  did  so.  The  small 
brown  object  which  Rover  was  holding  so 
daintily  between  his  lips  he  had  recognised 
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in  that  glance  as  Bessie's  missing  pocket- 
book. 

Determined  not  to  betray  to  his  com- 
panion the  feelings  with  which  this  proof  of 
Joey's  deep  delinquency  had  overwhelmed 
him,  he  merely  stooped  down  and  took  the 
book  out  of  the  dog  s  mouth,  and  as  quickly 
transferred  it  to  his  breast-pocket.  But  Mr. 
Mavors  had  seen  and  marked  the  action. 

"Juvenile  treasures,"  he  observed,  super- 
ciliously. But  the  Colonel  either  did  not 
hear  the  remark,  or  purposely  abstained 
from  repl^^ing  to  it.  He  was  not  aware 
how  much  and  how  variously  the  loss  of 
that  pocket-book  had  been  discussed,  or  he 
would  have  taken  some  measures  to  secure 
the  doctor's  secrecy  until  the  time  for  the 
denouement  should  be  ripe.  He  had  not  the 
most  remote  intention  of  shielding  Joey,  in 
whom  he  had  never  placed  the  implicit  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  Bessie.  That 
mute  witness  of  the  failure  of  all  the  train- 
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ing,  moral  and  religious,  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  the  lad,  had  caused  too  deep 
a  pain  to  spring  up  in  his  heart — a  pain 
which,  with  the  reticence  of  a  soldier  in  such 
matters,  he  would  fain  conceal  from  every 
human  eye. 

^'  Let  us  go  into  the  house,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  doctor ;  "I  find  it 
chilly  out  here — we  will  go  in  and  wait  for 
Dr.  Wright." 

^*  As  you  like,  Colonel,"  was  the  reply. 

The  doctor  held  human  nature  general- 
ly rather  cheap;  and  it  was  with  a  feel- 
ing almost  approaching  to  contempt  that  he 
noticed  how  the  halting  gait  of  Colonel  le 
Garde  had  visibly  increased,  and  how  his 
hand  trembled  on  the  stick  by  which  he 
supported  himself  as  he  limped  back  into 
the  house. 

"  It's  a  queer  business  altogether,"  he  said 
to  himself,  unconsciously  echoing  the  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Dashwood  on  a  subject  on  which 
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each  had  their  own  private  thoughts  and 
suspicions,  which  they  would  have  shrunk 
from  putting  into  a  more  tangible  form — 
"  a  very  queer  business  indeed." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  heart's  dark  secrets  who  can  tell  ? 

Which  brood  in  silence  there  : 
Man  knows  when  our  weak  hearts  rebel, 

But  God  knows  what  they  bear." 

Anon. 


]l /TISS  GREY  kept  watch  by  the  bed  on 
^^  which  Bessie's  inanimate  form  lay; 
while  the  doctor  and  Colonel  le  Garde  re- 
mained downstairs,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  doctor  from  Exminster,  she  having  pro- 
mised to  inform  them  should  she  see  any 
signs  of  returning  consciousness.  She  had 
stroked  back  the  hair  from  the  white  pass- 
ive brow,  and  kissed  the  sweet  lips,  which 
seemed  sealed  in  the  silence  of  death ;  and 
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then  she  sat  down,  not  at  the  bed-head,  but 
at  the  foot,  with  her  own  eyes  fixed  on  the 
unconscious  face. 

"  Poor  child !  poor  child !  What  she 
must  have  suffered  to  have  come  to  this," 
she  murmured. 

The  sun  streamed  in  the  full  tide  of  its 
noonday  heat  into  the  room,  and  there  was 
an  oppressive  stillness  about  the  atmosphere 
which  seemed  the  precursor  of  a  coming 
storm.  Lucy,  Bessie's  faithful  maid,  stole  on 
tiptoe  into  the  room,  and  silently  took  the 
hand  of  welcome  extended  by  Miss  Grey, 
while  the  tears  coursed  one  another  down 
the  poor  girl's  cheeks. 

"  It's  a  mercy  you  are  come,  ma'am,"  she 
sobbed ;  "  what  will  become  of  us  all,  I 
don't  know !  Trouble  after  trouble  has 
come  upon  this  house  since  the  time  you 
left ;  and  if  there's  ever  to  be  an  end  of  it, 
God  only  knows !" 

'•Has  your  mistress  ever  been  like  this 
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before,  Lucy?"  Miss  Grey  asked,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  but  not  a  whisper.  She  had  had 
too  much  experience  of  sick  rooms  to  be 
guilty  of  that. 

"Only  once  like  that,  ma'am,  and  that 
was  just  before  the  news  came  of  poor  Mr. 
Reginald's  death.  They  did  say,"  she  added, 
lowering  her  voice  into  the  most  sibilant  of 
whispers,  "  they  did  say  that  she  saw  his 
ghost." 

"  Fiddledee-dee !"  was  Miss  Grey's  only 
reply  to  this  communication ;  and  poor  Lucy- 
looked  somewhat  abashed.  Seeing  this, 
Miss  Grey's  kind  heart  was  pricked,  and  she 
hastened  to  apply  balm  to  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  damsel,  whose  devotion  to  her 
young  mistress  had  become  a  proverb  in  the 
family. 

"Let  us  see  if  we  can  get  off  all  this 
heavy  black  crape,  which  must  be  so  hot," 
she  observed,  unfastening  Bessie's  dress  at 
the    throat    as    she    spoke ;  "  there's  noth- 
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ing  tight  anywhere  about  her,  is  there  ? " 
"  Bless  you,  no,  ma'am.  Miss  Marchmont 
has  no  need  to  wear  anything  tight ;  she's 
wasted  to  a  shadow  a'most,"  Lucy  answered, 
as  with  nimble  fingers  she  undid  all  the 
buttons  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  disclos- 
ing the  white  linen  which  lay  over  the  girl- 
ish bosom  like  a  shroud.  "  Law  !  and  what- 
ever's  that?"  she  exclaimed,  as  something 
small,  and  soiled,  and  brown,  fell  from  its 
resting-place  on  the  white  coverlet — "  if  it's 
not  the  little  glove  ! — to  think  of  that,  now, 
and  all  the  cruel  things  they  are  saying 
about  my  poor  young  lady  far  and  near ; 
and  she  loved  the  child  with  her  whole 
heart,  and  here's  the  proof" 

"  What  cruel  things  do  they  say  about 
your  mistress,  Lucy?"  Miss  Grey  asked, 
with  a  touch  of  severity  in  her  voice  ;  "  and 
what  have  you  to  do  with  the  gossip  of  the 
servants'  hall  ?" 

"I   can't   help   hearing  it,    if  I   would, 
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ma'am.  God  knows  it  ain't  no  choice  of 
mine !" 

The  girl  was  now  sobbing  bitterly,  and  at 
that  moment  Bessie  opened  her  eyes,  and 
fixed  them,  not  upon  Lucy,  not  upon  Miss 
Grey,  but  with  a  settled  stare  into  vacancy, 
and  with  that  terrible  expression  which  be- 
trays the  absence  of  reason.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  movement,  she  sat  upright  in  the 
bed,  and  pushing  back  the  masses  of  her 
hair  with  both  hands  from  her  temples,  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely  to 
be  recognised — 

''  Where  is  the  child  ?" 

A  cold  shiver  ran  over  Miss  Grey's  frame 
in  that  hot  room,  over  which  the  sullen  at- 
mosphere seemed  to  brood  with  a  leaden 
weight. 

"  Run,  Lucy,"  she  said — "  run  for  Mr. 
Mavors;  it  is  very  evident  what  this  is — 
there  is  fever — fever  on  the  brain." 

Lucy's  trembling  limbs  bore  her  swiftly 
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to  the  library  door,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  she  stood,  only  able  to  utter  the  mo- 
nosyllable, "  Come." 

The  doctor,  with  his  most  professional 
manner,  that  declined  to  be  startled  out  of 
its  propriety  by  the  white  face  of  a  waiting- 
maid,  prepared  to  follow  her  to  the  patient's 
room. 

"You  had  better  accompany  me,  Colo- 
nel," he  said,  as  that  gentleman  hesitated  as 
to  what  course  he  should  take  ;  "  your  aid 
may  be  required  should  she  become  vio- 
lent." 

As  they  approached  the  room  where  the 
poor  girl  lay,  the  shrieks  which  pierced  the 
air  told  too  plainly  of  the  torture  which  had 
stabbed  her,  as  it  were,  back  again  to  life. 

"  Who  are  you  ? — whose  funeral  are  you 
going  to  ? — what  are  you  doing  here  ?  It 
is  no  use  seeking  for  the  child — he  is  lost ! 
And  do  you  know  what  they  say?"  she 
panted,  and  her  labouring  breath  came  in 
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sobs — the  dry  tearless  sobs,  which  it  is  so 
painful  to  hear — "they  say  that  I  hated 
him — that  I  hated  him  from  his  cradle — 
that  it  was  I  who — who  murdered  him  ! 
They  came  here  to  accuse  me  of  that 
crime." 

"  Why  do  you  allow  her  to  rave  on  in 
this  way  ? — don't  you  see  that  she  is  killing 
herself?"  the  doctor  asked,  addressing  Miss 
Grey  crossly — a  bad  sign  with  him,  for  when 
he  was  nervous  about  a  patient,  he  gave 
way  to  his  natural  irritability. 

'^  I  could  not  hinder  it,  as  you  know," 
that  lady  replied  quietly,  but  firmly.  "  I 
sent  for  your  assistance  directly  it  was  re- 
quired," and  she  busied  herself  in  applying 
handkerchiefs  dipped  in  cold  water  to  the 
poor  fevered  head,  and  in  quieting,  to  the 
best  of  her  ability,  the  ravings  of  the  wan- 
dering brain. 

But  it  was  evident,  even  to  inexperienced 
eyes,  that  the  fever  gained  strength,  and 
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Uncle  Rex's  heart  sank  within  him  as  he 
gazed  into  the  eyes  that  for  the  first  time 
met  his  own  without  any  responsive  expres- 
sion  of  sympathy  or  recognition.  It  was 
hard  to  stand  by  the  bedside  and  listen  to 
the  delirious  utterances  which  gave  back 
past  suffering  in  stereotyped  distinctness, 
and,  as  it  were,  flung  open  in  their  blind 
passion  the  blotted  pages  of  the  book  of  the 
young  life,  which  was  thus  bleeding  itself  to 
death  in  their  sight.  The  heart,  indeed, 
knows  its  own  bitterness,  but  it  is  a  hard 
lesson,  for  the  nearest  and  dearest,  to  see  re- 
vealed for  the  first  time  the  root  of  the  bit- 
terness which  like  a  canker-worm  has  preyed 
on  the  roots  of  another. 

Oh !  the  deadly  weight  of  His  sorrow, 
who  bore  on  His  shoulders  the  iniquity  of 
us  all,  for  which  "  there  was  no  other  outlet 
but  the  Cross !"  We  can  understand  that 
sacrifice  in  its  entirety  only  when  we  real- 
ize the  suffering  which  every  human  being 
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is  born  to  endure.  To  be  born,  to  suffer, 
to  die,  is  the  epitome  of  man's  life  below ; 
and  in  their  completeness  He  took  each  of 
those  burdens  upon  Himself. 

"Where  is  the  child? — the  precious 
child ! — the  only  thing  that  I  had  left  to 
love !"  was  the  constantly  repeated  cry  as 
the  weary  head  rolled  from  side  to  side  with 
the  incessant  motion  of  delirium ;  and  even 
Mr.  Mavors,  hard,  cynical,  and  professional 
in  his  manner  before,  appeared  touched  by 
the  plaintive  repetition  of  the  words,  and 
walked  away  to  the  window,  to  conceal  the 
emotion  (of  which  he  was  perhaps  ashamed) 
from  view. 

Dr.  Wright  soon  arrived,  and  his  presence 
had  the  effect  of  cheering  those  whom  Mr. 
Mavors'  ominous  silence  had  so  much  de- 
pressed. 

'*  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  there 
is  danger,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said  candidly  to 
Colonel  le  Garde :  "  but  with  careful  and 
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quiet  nursing,  such  as  we  have  fortunately 
secured  in  the  person  of  the  good  kind  crea- 
ture, Miss  Grey — whose  coming,  by-the-by, 
was  a  Godsend,  and  nothing  else — there  is 
no  cause  for  despair  yet.  I  can  give  no  de- 
cided opinion  until  we  get  over  the  night. 
She  has  youth  on  her  side,  and  a  good, 
though  not  very  strong  constitution.  The 
mind  too  active  for  the  body,  that's  where  it 
is.  She  has  been  brooding  over  this  for 
weeks — ever  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
poor  child." 

An  exclamation  fell  from  Colonel  le 
Garde's  lips,  which  the  doctor,  who  was  a 
little  deaf,  did  not  quite  catch.  He  had 
only  heard  the  two  concluding  words — 
"that  boy."  He  believed  that  he  was 
alluding  to  the  lost  heir,  and  let  the 
subject  drop.  He  was  a  good,  benevolent 
man,  fond  of  Bessie,  as  the  little  one  who 
had  sat  on  his  knee  before  the  prattling 
tongue  could  frame  a  word  distinctly ;  and 
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things  "  had  been  said,"  so  Mrs.  Gibbet  had 
been  heard  to  affirm,  about  the  poor  girl 
which  might  have  made  the  kind  man's  hair 
stand  on  end,  only  fortunately  he  wore  a  wig. 

As  the  evening  drew  on,  the  heat  became 
more  sultry  and  intense,  and  every  now  and 
then  a  roll  of  distant  thunder  made  Bessie 
start  and  moan,  disturbed  out  of  the  arti- 
ficial slumber  in  which  the  opiates  that  had 
been  given  to  her  had  wrapped  her  for  a 
time,  and  made  her  begin  talking  again,  in 
the  hollow,  weary  voice,  which  smote  pain- 
fully on  the  ears  of  the  faithful  watchers, 
Miss  Grey  and  Lucy,  who  shook  their  heads 
at  one  another,  despondingly,  across  the 
bed.  But  as  the  first  lightning  flash  played 
full  into  the  room,  and  lighted  it  up  for  an 
instant  with  its  lurid  splendour,  a  smile 
visited  Bessie's  lips. 

"  It  is  a  messenger,"  she  muttered  softly 
to  herself — "  a  messenger  from  God  to  tell 
me  that  the  child  is  found." 
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And  from  that  time,  although  the  storm 
increased  every  moment  in  fury,  and  crashed 
and  pealed  about  the  old  house  like  the 
voice  of  doom,  she  seemed  quieter,  and  to 
be  enjoying  at  least  the  semblance  of  rest. 

It  was  an  awful  storm,  and  there  was  one 
on  whose  awestruck  ear  it  sounded  as  the 
avenging  voice  of  God.  Joey  was  out  upon 
the  open  moor,  exposed  to  the  blind  fury  of 
the  elements ;  but  he  was  not  alone.  The 
curly  head  of  a  child  rested  upon  his  shoul- 
der ;  the  two  mottled  arms  of  a  child  were 
clasped  round  his  neck,  and  as,  with  laboured 
breath  and  wild  haggard  eyes,  he  looked  up 
at  the  threatening  storm-clouds  overhead,  a 
cry  escaped  his  lips — the  cry  of  an  alarmed 
conscience,  and  of  a  soul  ill  at  ease  with  its 
God! 

The  little  one  was  fast  asleep  ;  the  sultry 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere  had  lulled  him 
to  rest,  and  with  the  words,  "Take  me  back 
to  Sissy !"  on  his  lips,  he  had  fallen  asleep  on 
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the  shoulder  of  the  lad,  whose  strength  and 
courage  were  fast  failing  him,  and  whose 
sobs  for  breath  were  becoming  harder  and 
deeper  with  every  succeeding  step  he  made. 
Stonecross  Moor  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  Hall,  and  the  rain,  mixed  with  large 
hailstones,  was  already  falling  fast.  "  What 
shall  I  do  ? — what  shall  I  do  ?"  was  Joey's 
despairing  cry ;  and  with  the  utterance  a 
stream  of  blood  welled  from  his  lips,  and  he 
fell  fainting  with  his  burden  to  the  ground. 

He  was  still  in  his  shirt-sleeves ;  his 
jacket,  containing  the  evidence  of  his  guilt, 
he  had  left  on  the  Terrace  walk,  where  it 
had  been  discovered  by  the  retriever  pup- 
py. The  small  patch  of  white,  amidst  the 
brown  wildness  of  the  burnt  heath,  attracted 
che  attention  of  a  horseman,  who,  with  the 
storm  in  his  teeth,  and  almost  blinded  by 
the  pelting  hail,  was  making  the  best  of  his 
way  to  the  village. 

*•  Struck  by  lightning,"  was  his  first  idea, 

VOL.  III.  s 
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as  he  dismounted  and  raised  the  prone  form, 
which  lay  face  downwards  on  the  heather ; 
and  then  his  eye  fell  on  a  ragged  brown 
little  figure  at  his  side,  whose  blinking  eye- 
lids were  struggling  to  open  against  the 
blinding  rain,  and  whose  drenched  and  piti- 
ful aspect  might  have  inspired  compassion  in 
the  most  stony  heart. 

"  Hulloa !  little  chap,  where  did  you 
spring  from  ?"  he  exclaimed,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  flash  of  forked  lightning 
made  his  horse  start  and  rear,  and  awoke 
his  dismounted  rider  to  the  unpleasant  con- 
viction of  the  "nice  fix"  he  would  have  been 
in  if  he  had  broken  from  him  on  the  open 
moor.  He  was  the  bearer  of  a  telegraphic 
despatch  from  the  station  at  Exminster,  to 
the  Hall,  and  he  was  at  his  wit's  end  with 
regard  to  the  assistance  it  would  be  in  his 
power  to  render  to  the  two  gipsy  lads,  as  he 
mentally  classed  them,  one  of  whom  he  be- 
Heved  to  be  dead.     *'  Where  was  your  bro- 
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ther  going  to  ?"  he  asked  the  little  one, 
whose  only  answer  was  a  piteous  howl ;  and 
perceiving  it  was  only  loss  of  time  trying  to 
gain  information  from  the  frightened  child, 
the  good  Samaritan  hastily  denuded  himself 
of  his  horseman's  cape,  which  had  formed 
his  own  protection  from  the  storm,  and 
wrapping  it  round  the  lad,  who  showed  no 
signs  of  life,  and  from  whose  lips  the  blood 
was  still  slowly  trickling,  he  dragged  the 
body  as  gently  as  he  could  to  the  shelter 
afforded  by  a  bushy  thorn-tree,  which  fortu- 
nately grew  near,  and  hastily  mounted  with 
the  young  child,  whose  little  stockingless 
feet  were  already  blue  with  the  rain  and 
hail,  under  his  right  arm. 

Putting  his  horse — a  good  one — to  his 
speed,  he  soon  reached  the  Hall ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  rapid  hoofs  was  heard — owing 
to  the  solemn  silence  which  prevailed  in  the 
house — above  the  storm  outside,  which  was 
beginning  to  abate  somewhat  in  its  fury. 

s2 
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Hailing  the  idea  of  some  casual  excite- 
ment to  break  the  monotony  of  which  was 
now  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  in 
the  establishment  at  Marchmont,  footmen, 
grooms,  and  stable-boys  surrounded  the  mes- 
senger, who,  on  his  reeking  horse,  rode  into 
the  stable-yard  with  the  gipsy  child  before 
him,  sitting  "  like  a  man,"  as  the  good- 
natured  fellow  expressed  it,  with  one  little 
naked  brown  foot  on  each  side,  and  his  two 
pretty  baby  hands  clasped  tightly  in  the  wet 
locks  of  the  tangled  mane. 

"  There's  a  poor  fellow  killed  on  the  moor 
I  came  across,"  was  the  first  remark  that 
passed  the  man's  lips,  as  he  got  off  his  horse, 
after  handing  down  the  child.  "  I  took  the 
little  chap  away  from  the  body,  struck  down 
as  dead  as  a  nail." 

*'  What  sort  of  chap  was  it  ?"  some  one 
asked.  "  Whereabouts  did  you  find  him  ?" 
some  one  else.  And,  before  you  could  have 
believed  it  possible  that  the  news  had  reached 
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the  kitchen,  or  the  servants'  hall,  the  whole 
establishment  had  assembled,  each  one  ready 
with  a  question,  but  no  one  apparently  pre- 
pared to  make  a  suggestion  as  to  the  best 
means  of  recovering  the  body  from  the 
pitiless  beating  of  the  rain  on  the  open 
moor. 

""  Laws,  isn't  it  hawful !"  said  the  cook,  as 
the  thunder  growled  on  in  the  distance. 

"  It's  quite  like  a  judgment,"  observed  a 
sanctimonious  housemaid,  drawing  her  head 
quickly  back,  as  a  splash  of  rain-drops  from 
the  eaves  fell  upon  the  mourning  which  she 
wore  in  common  with  the  other  servants  for 
their  late  master. 

"  I  brought  a  message  from  London  for 
Miss  Marchmont,"  the  man  said,  directly  he 
got  inside  the  house  ;  "  and  there's  this  here 
book  to  sign,  and  half  a  crown  for  the  mes- 
senger besides." 

"  Just  to  think  of  that,  now ! — and  she 
lying,  as  it  may  be,  on  her  death-bed  !"  said 
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the  liousemaid,  casting  up  her  eyes ;  and  the 
next  moment  a  piercing  shriek,  from  the 
same  quarter,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
other  servants.  "  Lord  a-mercy  me ! — 
what's  that  ?"  she  said,  as  a  little  cold  wet 
hand  touched  her  own — the  hand  of  the 
child,  who  had  been  forgotten  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment,  and  who,  attracted  by 
something  in  the  appearance  of  Emma  the 
housemaid,  had  crept  up  to  her  side. 

"  Drat  the  child !"  she  said,  forgetting  the 
atmosphere  of  sanctity  in  which  it  was  her 
role  to  appear ;  "  what  a  turn  it  gave  me,  to 
be  sure !" 

''  Poor  little  heart !  it  is  but  a  baby — no- 
thing to  be  frightened  at,  any  ways,"  said  the 
good-natured  cook,  as  she  lifted  him  up  in 
her  arms,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  motherly 
caress.  "  Come  to  the  fire,"  she  added, 
"  and  warm  his  poor  little  toes,  and  dry  his 
rubbishy-rag  of  a  frock — what  queer  cattle 
them  gipsies  are,  to  be  sure ;  but  he's  a  bon- 
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nie  boy  for  all  that,  with  a  pair  of  fine  eyes 
of  his  own." 

"  Baby  go  to  Nan  Nan !"  the  child  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  as  the  woman  who  had 
nursed  the  little  heir  from  his  birth  appear- 
ed among  the  circle  of  maid-servants,  who 
had  gathered  round  the  child.  At  the  well- 
known  accents  the  poor  woman  gave  a  start 
of  surprise. 

"  It's  my  own  precious  lamb  !  It's  Mas- 
ter Geoffrey,  the  little  heir  !  Oh  !  my  dar- 
ling, my  precious,  my  bonnie — bonnie  boy,* 
where  and  hever  did  you  come  from  ?" 

She  went  on  devouring  the  child  with 
caresses  and  sobbing,  in  the  abandonment  of 
her  joy. 

There  was  a  tumult  at  once  raised  in  the 
house,  which  might  almost  have  reached  the 
room  where  Bessie  lay ;  and  the  messenger, 
who  stood  amazed  in  the  midst,  was  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  fact  that  he  stood  a  very  good 
chance  of  "  a  thousand  pounds  reward." 
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"  Bless  his  precious  heart !"  exclaimed  the 
nurse.  "  I  hadn't  half  looked  at  him,  or  I 
should  have  known  him  before  he  spoke — 
there  was  no  mistake  then.  Why,  where 
and  hever  have  you  been  all  this  time,  dar- 
ling, breaking  poor  Nan  Nan's  heart  ?" 

The  child,  for  all  reply,  hid  his  curly  head 
in  her  friendly  bosom. 

"  Baby  go  to  Sissy,"  he  said  at  last,  an 
observation  which  turned  the  current  of 
ideas  in  the  direction  of  the  sick  room,  and 
to  the  two  doctors  sitting  with  Colonel  le 
Garde  in  the  library,  which,  shorn  of  her 
gracious  presence,  looked  gaunt  and  grim  in 
the  summer  twilight. 

"Who'll  be  the  one  to  take  the  news 
there  ?"  asked  a  footman.  Poor  old  Serschal, 
too  infirm  to  be  efficient,  was  nodding  over 
the  newspaper  in  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  he  had  been  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  scene. 

"  Him  as  brought  it,  I  should  say,"  was 
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the  remark  of  his  senior  after  a  pause  ;  "and 
nurse  might  follow  with  the  little  master,  to 
speak  for  himself." 

"I'm  agreeable,"  the  man  who  had  brought 
the  message  observed  at  once.  "  I  found 
the  youngster  on  the  moor,  and  I  brought 
him  back  to  the  Hall.  You  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  that,  lads  and  lasses  and  all." 

"  Yes,  we  can — of  course  we  can  !"  was 
echoed  on  every  side.  "  There's  no  manner 
of  doubt  about  that." 

They  were  all  favourably  impressed  by 
the  honest  countenance  and  straightforward 
manner  of  the  man;  and  to  the  arrangement 
proposed,  nurse  only  raised  a  dissentient 
voice. 

"  Sure  they  wouldn't  have  her  take  the 
little  master  in  to  the  gentlefolk,  and  he 
dressed  mawkin  fashion  in  that  gipsy  rub- 
bish?" 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  woman.  What  does  it 
matter,  so  that  he  be  the  son  and  heir  ?" 
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said  the  plain-spoken  cook.  "The  good 
man  here  says  he's  agreeable ;  and  there's 
the  message  to  be  took,  and  the  book  to  be 
signed,  too,"  added  the  woman  of  practical 
mind ;  and  so,  escorted  by  a  footman,  who 
expressed  his  intention  of  simply  "  ennounc- 
ing"  the  "parties,"  and  leaving  them  to 
tell  their  own  tales,  the  trio  proceeded  to 
the  library,  where  the  three  men  were  sit- 
ting, in  somewhat  solemn  mood,  awaiting 
the  summons  to  the  sick-room  which  Miss 
Grey  was  to  send,  should  the  slightest 
change  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  who  "  at  present,"  so  the  latest  bul- 
letin ran,  "  appears  to  be  asleep." 

It  was  very  dark  in  the  library,  and  the 
"  ennouncement "  was  not  very  distinctly 
made,  so  that  the  messenger  from  the  sta- 
tion, the  nurse,  and  the  little  one  still  cling- 
ing round  her  neck,  and  hiding  her  face 
there,  made  a  group  not  to  be  deciphered 
at  once ;  and  until   the   last-named,  taking 
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the  initiative,  lifted  up  his  voice  to  cry,  the 
riddle  of  their  appearance  had  remained 
unread  by  the  three  astonished  witnesses  of 
the  scene. 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  Colonel  le 
Garde,  " is  the  child  found?" 

''  Bless  his  precious  heart,  and  that  he 
is !"  replied  the  nurse.  "  This  good  blessed 
man  found  him  on  the  moor.  Colonel,  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm,  with  only  these  rags 
to  cover  his  precious  limbs ;  and  the  man 
that  was  with  him  lies  there,  struck  down' 
by  the  lightning,  and  killed  dead." 

"Not  a  man,  bless  your  heart — not  a 
man !  A  poor  lad,  t'were  under  fifteen 
years  old,  I  take  it,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
too.  I  was  bringing  a  message  from  the 
station,  please  your  honour — a  telegraph 
message  to  Miss  Marchmont — and  I  seed 
something  white  a'most  under  the  horse's 
hoofs.  ^That's  a  human  cretur,'  thinks  I, 
'  struck  down  by  the  lightning,'  which  was 
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playing  sharpish  over  that  moor  ;  and,  sure 
enuiF,  so  it  was — a  lad  a-lying  on  his  face, 
dead,  as  I  took  him  for  to  be,  with  this  lit- 
tle chap  at  his  side.  '  Here's  a  pretty  busi- 
ness !'  thinks  I,  and  I  ofFed  with  my  cape, 
and  wrapped  the  poor  fellow  in  it  as  tender 
as  I  could,  and  left  him  in  all  the  shelter  to 
be  found  there,  while  I  rode  on  sharp  here 
with  this  little  chap  under  my  arm.  I 
didn't  know  more  than  the  dead  who  he 
was,  or  where  he  came  from,  as  I  could 
take  my  Bible  oath  ;  but  the  servants  cried 
out  as  it  was  the  little  heir  as  had  been 
missing  so  long,  and  so  unaccountable ;  and 
that's  my  story,  your  honour.  Here's  the 
book  for  to  sign,  please,  and  half-a-crown 
for  the  messenger  that's  not  charged ;  and 
I'd  like  to  get  back  to  see  after  the  poor 
lad  on  the  moor.  The  blood  was  a-stream- 
ing  from  him  like  any  think." 

"  Let  the  spring  cart  be  sent  to  the  place 
immediately,"  the  Colonel  gave  orders,  as 
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the  footman  answered  the  summons  of  the 
bell,  which,  for  once  forgetful  of  the  doctor's 
orders,  rang  violently,  "  and  let  the  lad  be 
conveyed  carefully  back  here  to  this  house. 
Mr.  Mavors,  I  need  hardly  suggest  to  you 
to  accompany  them.  It  is  evidently  a  case 
of  life  or  death." 

"  Let  them  saddle  a  horse,"  that  gentle- 
man replied.  "  I  will  be  there  first,  if  this 
good  man  will  describe  the  exact  spot 
where  the  fellow  lies,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  messenger — "  I  know  every  inch  of  that 
moor  well." 

"  You  can't  mistake,  your  honour ;  there's 
only  one  bush  large  enough  to  shelter  a  cat 
in  the  whole  place — it's  under  that  he  lies, 
dead  as  a  door  nail,  1  believe." 

"This  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary 
coincidence,  and,  as  I  trust,  a  very  merciful 
interposition  of  Providence,"  observed  Dr. 
Wright,  eagerly.  "  It  will  be  the  saving, 
under   God's   blessing,   of  that   poor   child 
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upstairs.  Better  let  the  nurse  wash  and 
dress  the  httle  man,  that  he  may  be  ready- 
to  appear  when  required. 

He  turned  to  Colonel  le  Garde  as  lie 
spoke,  and  observed  that  he  was  powerfully 
agitated.  He  had  not  failed  to  recognise 
Joey,  in  the  description  given  by  the  man, 
whose  account  had  been  so  honestly  and  so 
graphically  given  ;  and  a  thousand  nameless 
fears  had  taken  possession  of  his  breast,  for 
the  lad  was  known  to  be  Bessie's  own  pecu- 
liar protege^  and  if  rumour  had  lied  before 
with  regard  to  her  being  an  accessory  to  the 
child's  abduction,  the  fact  of  his  being  found 
with  him,  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, would  give  a  greater  colouring  of 
truth  to  the  tale. 

Realizing,  however,  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving his  self-possession  before  the  doctor, 
and  recovering  it  with  an  effort,  he  asked 
him,  ^'  Whether  in  her  present  state  it  would 
be  advisable  to  communicate  the  joyful  news 
to  Miss  Marchmont,  or  not." 
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"  I  think  so  ;  at  all  events  let  the  nurse 
get  him  ready — it  would  not  do  for  her  to 
see  him  in  this  fashion." 

"  That's  just  what  I  said,  sir,"  the  nurse 
replied. 

A  Daniel  had  come  to  judgment  at  last, 
in  her  estimation ;  and  she  hastened  off  to 
the  nursery,  which  had  been  tenantless  for 
so  many  weeks,  with  her  precious  charge  in 
her  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


"  One  master  passion  in  the  breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest." 

Pope. 


IF  anyone  had  been  in  a  position  to 
analyse  or  examine  the  machinery  which 
had  carried  into  execution  a  plot  which  had 
baffled  the  exertions  of  the  keenest  London 
detectives  to  unravel,  they  would  have  been 
inclined  to  smile  at  the  rude  simplicity  of 
its  workmanship  and  design.  The  strong 
crude  passion  allowed  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  breast  of  a  boy  of  fifteen,  the  strong 
developed  passion  of  gain  or  greed  in  that 
of  a  woman  not  thirty,  combined  with  the 
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instinctive  sagacity  which  guides  such  pas- 
sions to  the  means  of  attaining  the  desired 
end,  were  the  only  human  agencies  em- 
ployed in  the  abduction  of  little  Geoffrey 
Marchmont  from  the  home  to  which  he  was 
the  heir. 

"  Joey,"  the  lad  whose  honesty  had  stood 
the  test  of  the  evil  influence  of  example, 
and  firm  against  the  coercive  measures  which 
had  been  had  recourse  to  to  render  his  edu- 
cation complete,  had  failed  when  exposed 
to  the  temptation,  held  out  by  a  passion 
stronger  than  that  of  fear.  He  had  loved 
his  young  mistress  with  an  engrossing  love 
ever  since  she  had  first  looked  piteously  on 
him  in  his  "  vagabone  "  days ;  and  his  hatred 
for  the  child  who  had,  as  he  considered, 
ousted  her  from  her  rights,  had  grown 
with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his 
strength. 

His  was  by  no  means  a  common-place 
character — no   character    can   be   common 
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which  has  any  other  dominant  chord  but 
that  of  self-preservation  or  self-love,  in  one 
form  or  another.  There  is  ever  a  danger- 
ous element  in  the  passion  that  can  sacri- 
fice not  to  or  for  the  "  ego,"  but  the  "  ego  " 
itself;  that  flings  to  the  winds  in  its  reckless 
self-abnegation  the  question,  what  will  be- 
come of  me?  Joey  had  inherited  this  quality. 
He  was  the  child  of  one  whose  passions  had 
betrayed  her  from  one  step  of  infamy  to 
another,  until  she  had  died  the  death  of  a 
vagrant  in  a  ditch  by  the  roadside.  He  was 
the  child  of  the  unfortunate  Letiice" 

It  was  a  fact  not  altogether  reconcileable 
with  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul,  that  when 
life  had  done  its  worst  for  her,  and  she  was 
left  a  beggared  outcast  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  she  had  dragged  her  death-stricken 
limbs  down  to  the  spot  where  she  had  known 
and  loved  Richard  Marchmont,  in  the  days 
of  her  comparative  innocence  and  purity. 
In  the  eye  of  the  law  she  was  still  his  wife  ; 
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but  it  was  not  to  make  any  claim  upon  his 
bounty,  or  to  intrude  upon  his  notice  the 
child  of  her  shame,  that  she  sought  the  old 
spot  to  die.  It  was  not  till  ten  years 
after  her  miserable  death,  that  revealed  to 
Richard  Marchmont  the  parentage  of  the 
forlorn  and  desolate  child,  whose  fate  had 
kindled  such  a  warm  interest  in  the  generous 
heart  of  the  young  heiress. 

The  gipsy  woman,  Hester  Lovel,  had 
placed  in  his  hand  a  yellow,  stained  paper, 
which  she  had  taken  from  the  bosom  of  the 
mother,  when  she  had  taken  the  child  from 
that  sad  resting-place  to  her  own.  "  That  was 
all  we  found  on  her,  and  a  few  pence,"  she 
said.  ''  She  was  stone  dead  and  cold." 
The  paper  merely  contained  a  memorandum 
of  the  date  of  a  day  and  year,  with  the  name 
of  a  church  and  street  in  London,  and 
signed  with  the  initials  L.  M.,  and  it  enclosed 
a  little  packet  containing  a  lock  of  brown 
hair.     The  memorandum  was  written  in  a 
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hand  whicli  Richard  March mont  knew  well 
— and  the  lock  of  hair  ?  Well,  he  believed 
it  to  have  been  once  his  own.  He  might 
have  pitied  and  forgiven  her  then,  although 
the  same  hand  that  severed  it  from  his  head 
had  worked  the  ruin  and  shipwreck  which 
had  strewn  the  remaining  locks  with  the 
white  harvest  of  premature  old  age. 

Yes,  Joey  was  the  child  of  Lettice — and 
those  haunting  eyes  of  his  were  his  mother's 
eyes.  He  had  always  been  afraid  of  the 
"  Cunnel,"  as  he  called  one  who  had  proved 
his  benefactor  in  deed,  if  not  in  word  ;  but 
for  the  young  lady,  his  benefactress,  he 
would  willingly,  had  it  been  in  his  power, 
have  sacrificed  his  life.  "  She  spoke  for  me 
when  I  had  ne'er  a  friend  in  the  world, 
ne'er  a  one !"  he  used  to  say  to  Miriam,  the 
gipsy ;  "  and  there's  nothing  in  the  world  I 
would  not  do  for  her  !" 

"  Yes,  Joey,  there's  one  thing  you  would 
not  do — not  to  get  the  young  leddy  back  her 
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rights ;  nor  to  help  my  poor  master  out  of 
the  gaol,  where  he  may  lie  and  rot,  for  all 
you  care.  You  know  what  I'd  do  for  you, 
if  I  had  hold  of  that  pocket-book  you  knows 
on.  The  little  son  and  heir  would  be  miss- 
ing some  day,  and  the  young  leddy  in  her 
rightful  place  again ;  and  I'd  pay  one  of  the 
knowing  ones  to  speak  for  my  master,  when 
he's  tried  for  his  life." 

Joey  had  already  made  the  downward 
step.  He  had  succumbed  to  the  all-power- 
ful temptation,  and  the  pocket-book  con- 
taining the  notes,  which  Bessie  had  missed 
some  little  time  before  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  child,  was  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  did  not  fall  either  the  first  or 
the  second  time  temptation  was  put  before 
him  by  the  gipsy,  who  had  always  exerted 
an  influence  over  his  actions.  She  was  now 
a  wife,  and  the  mother  of  little  ones  of  her 
own ;  while  her  "  master,"  as  she  called 
him,  lay  in  Exminster  gaol,  awaiting  his  trial 
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for  a  poaching  affray,  in  which  one  of  Sir 
John  Dart's  keepers  had  been  shot. 

She  was  in  sore  want  of  money,  and  Joey 
had  money  in  his  possession.  There  were 
few  crimes  which  would  deter  her,  if  she 
could  see  her  way  clearly  to  one  of  those 
crisp  notes,  which  lined  the  pocket-book, 
lying  on  Joey's  conscience  like  a  burning 
coal.  He  yielded  so  far  at  last  as  to  name 
his  price ;  and  the  words  were  scarcely  spo- 
ken before  he  became  a  prey  to  the  remorse 
which  had  prostrated  him  with  illness  the 
very  day  that  his  wishes  were  accomplished, 
and  the  little  heir  stolen  away.  Chance 
threw  the  child  in  Miriam's  way,  as  she  was 
prowling  round  the  place,  which  had  now 
become  her  constant  haunt.  She  was  in 
the  wood  at  the  back  of  the  wilderness, 
when  she  heard  a  child's  voice,  calling  out 
as  though  he  had  lost  himself;  and  emerg- 
ing from  her  hiding-place,  she  had  addressed 
him  in  beguiling  accents,  and  enticed  him  to 
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run  towards  her,  by  holding  out  some  bright 
flowers,  which  had  attracted  her  as  she  lin- 
gered in  the  wood.  No  sooner  was  he  with- 
in reach,  than  she  caught  him  in  her  strong 
arms,  and  with  great  dexterity  wound  a  red 
silk  handkerchief  round  his  mouth  to  stifle 
any  attempt  at  a  cry.  She  then  walked 
rapidly  away  through  the  wood,  not  encoun- 
tering any  one  on  her  way,  and  made  for  an 
old  barn  or  linny,  which  had  often  afforded 
shelter  to  her  wandering  tribe  as  they  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  which  was  only  a* 
mile  from  the  spot  where  she  had  kidnapped 
the  child. 

Here  she  concealed  herself  among  the 
tresses  of  straw,  and  set  herself  to  the  task 
of  soothing  and  composing  the  frightened 
child  in  her  arms;  who  by-and-by  fell 
asleep,  and  saved  her  from  farther  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  any  cry  or  noise  escaping 
him,  which  might  have  revealed  their 
whereabouts  to  a  casual  passer  of  that  un- 
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frequented  and  lonely  lane.  She  remained 
there  till  nightfall,  and  then  made  the  best 
of  her  way  to  a  mud  hut  on  the  border  of 
a  wild  common,  where  she  and  another 
gipsy  woman,  with  a  tribe  of  dark  brown 
bantlings  of  her  own,  awaited  the  issue  of 
the  trial,  shortly  to  come  off,  which  would 
decide  the  fate  of  their  respective  masters, 
who  both  lay  in  Exminster  gaol,  charged 
with  the  murderous  affray  in  which  they  had 
both  been  prominently  engaged.  From  this 
place  poor  little  Geoffrey,  the  lost  heir,  had 
never  been  removed ;  and  while  the  London 
detectives  made  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  left  scarcely  any  gipsy  haunt 
in  the  country  unsearched,  the  child — the 
object  of  their  search — was  playing  shoeless 
and  in  rags  with  the  gipsy  children  on  Black- 
borough  Common,  not  four  miles  from  his 
home  ;  "  looked  after,"  and  not  uncared  for, 
by  the  gipsy  woman  and  her  pal,  who,  by 
the  liberal  application  of  walnut-juice  and 
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exposure  to  the  mid-day  sun,  had  transform- 
ed him  into  as  promising  a  young  Bohemian 
as  could  be  found  amongst  their  own  black- 
eyed  urchins  of  their  own  tribe. 

"  We  shall  be  moving  off  after  the  As- 
sizes," Miriam  had  said  to  Joey  in  the  last 
stolen  interview,  when  she  had  received  the 
second  note,  and  in  which  the  lad,  who  had 
risen  from  a  sick  bed  to  keep  his  tryst, 
caught  a  cold  that  struck  into  his  lungs,  and 
from  the  eifects  of  which  he  had  not  reco- 
vered, when  the  appearance  of  the  strange ' 
head  at  the  w^indow,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dreaded  '^  Gunnel's,"  had  terrified  him  into 
taking  the  step  which  restored  the  lost  child 
to  his  home,  but  which  laid  Joey  on  the  ex- 
piatory bed  of  the  sickness  nigh  unto  death. 

He  had  gone  first  to  the  doctor's,  as  di- 
rected; and  then  turning  his  face  towards 
Blackborough  Common,  he  had  never  stop- 
ped until  he  reached  the  mud  hovel,  where 
he  knew  that  the  child  was  concealed.    The 
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difficulty  which  he  expected  to  encounter, 
in  the  shape  of  Miriam's  opposition  to  his 
scheme  of  restoration  and  confession  of  his 
own  guilt,  did  not  present  itself.  The  two 
women  were  out;  but  a  child  of  eight, 
whose  black  eyes  flashed  fire  on  the  intru- 
der, said, 

"  Mammy's  out ;  what  do  you  want  here  ? 
The  children  are  all  asleep  ;  don't  disturb 
them." 

"  I  want  him — him  as  came  last,"  Joey 
panted,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak ;  "  it's  all 
right — mammy  sent  me  for  him,"  and  select- 
ed one  from  the  group,  whom  the  others 
pointed  out  as  '^  Billy,  the  new  one.'''  He 
then  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and,  without 
losing  another  moment,  started  upon  his 
journey  home. 

The  thunder  was  already  beginning  to 
growl  in  the  distance,  but  his  trembling 
limbs  gained  fleetness  from  the  terror  that 
agitated  his  breast;  and  until  he  fell  fainting 
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and  bleeding  upon  the  open  moor,  lie  had 
not  relaxed  his  speed,  or  paused  a  moment 
to  relieve  the  agony  of  the  breath,  which  he 
drew  in  heavy  sobs,  like  those  of  a  hunted 
deer. 

He  was  not  dead,  however,  as  the  man 
who  had  acted  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan towards  him  had  believed.  He  was  re- 
moved carefully,  under  the  doctor  s  super- 
vision, to  the  Hall,  and  laid  in  the  bed 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Colonel's 
orders  in  a  little  room  on  the  ground-floor. 
The  astonishment  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  servants  was  great  when  they  recognised 
Joey  as  he  was  lifted  out  of  the  spring  cart ; 
but  all  expressions  of  the  same  were  check- 
ed by  the  Colonel,  who  gave  his  orders 
with  promptitude  and  decision,  and  with 
the  old  mihtary  air,  which  had  become  a 
second  nature  to  him. 

'*  Send  for  my  housekeeper,"  he  said, 
when  all  was  done,  "  and  see  that  no  one 
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else,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mavors  and 
myself,  ventures  to  enter  this  room.  Go, 
every  one  of  you — I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Ma- 
vors alone." 

For  many  hours  the  doctor  and  the  house- 
keeper kept  watch  over  the  fluttering  life, 
which  would  freshen  up  for  a  moment  or 
two,  after  some  strong  restorative  had  been 
administered,  and  then  seemed  to  sink 
lower  than  ever,  as  though  the  moment  of 
dissolution  was  close  at  hand.  Once  he 
spoke,  and  the  doctor  bent  his  head  to  lis- 
ten, as  he  signed  to  the  woman  to  pour  out 
brandy  into  a  spoon,  ready  to  pour  down 
his  throat,  should  the  effort  prove  beyond 
his  strength. 

"  I  done  it,"  he  said — "  put  it  down  on 
paper — I'm  a-going  fast." 

Then  his  strength  seemed  to  fail,  and  he 
gave  no  signs  of  life,  except  in  the  gasps 
with  which  he  drew  each  difiicult  breath. 
The  doctor  and  the  nurse  watched  silently 
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at  his  bedside  tlirougli  the  watches  of  that 
weary  night. 

^'  I  never  thought  he  would  live  through 
it,"  the  former  observed.  "Now  he  may 
linger  for  days,  and  even  weeks." 

"  And  return  to  consciousness  ?"  asked 
Colonel  le  Garde,  eagerly. 

"  He  is  perfectly  sensible  now,"  answered 
the  doctor ;  "  your  fears.  Colonel,  may  be 
set  at  rest." 

"  Thank  God  !"  was  the  reply — "  I  see 
hope  in  the  horizon  for  us  all  still." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  !  " 


Scott. 


"  T  INSIST  upon  it,  Uncle  Richard." 

-■-  "I  assure  you,  my  darling,  it  is  mad- 
ness for  you  to  attempt  it.  You  would 
faint  before  you  had  made  three  steps." 

"  But  I  can  be  carried — I  am  not  a  great 
weight.  I  must  and  will  see  that  boy  be- 
fore— before  he  dies.  I  must  tell  him  that 
I  forgive  him,  and  take  the  weight,  as  he 
calls  it,  off  his  mind." 

"  He  has  not  deserved  that  you  should 
risk  your  life  for  him.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  justified  in  allowing  it." 

"I   am   not   going    to   ask    you.    Uncle 
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Richard — I  am  going  to  take  the  responsi- 
bihty  on  myself;"  and  as  she  spoke  Bessie 
(convalescent,  and  lying  on  a  sofa  before 
the  window  wrapped  in  soft  light  shawls) 
stretched  out  her  hand,  very  white  and  very 
thin  now,  towards  the  little  hand-bell  at  her 
side. 

"  Nay,  darling,  if  you  put  me  aside  in  the 
matter  of  advice,  you  shall  still  command 
the  support  of  my  arm ;  but  you  do  not 
know  how  weak  you  are." 

Bessie  looked  up  at  him  with  a  puzzled, 
inquiring  look.  ''I  think  I  do,"  she  said 
quietly;  "it  is  because  I  know  how  weak  I 
am,  that  I  wish  to  go  to  Joey  to-day.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  child  ?  You  are 
getting  better,  stronger  every  day,"  said  the 
Colonel,  in  his  anxiety  contradicting  himself; 
"  why,  the  doctor  is  not  coming  again  for  a 
week ;  and  Miss  Grey  is  leaving  you  hap- 
pily the  day  after  to-morrow,  which  she 
would  not  do  if — — " 
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"  If  she  did  not  think  I  was  getting  well. 
It  is  better  she  should  think  so,  Uncle  Rex ; 
but  the  feeling  comes  over  me  sometimes, 
and  I  cannot  wrestle  with  it,  what  am  I 
getting  well  for  ?  That's  where  it  is,  you  see. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  do  it  even  for  you. 
You  will  look  after  little  Geoifrey,  your 
nephew,  and  love  him  for  my  sake  when  I 
am  gone." 

"  Do  not  talk  so  despondingly,  darling. 
Life  is  still  all  before  you — you  are  young." 

"Not  young  in  trouble,"  Bessie  answered, 
wearily.  "  Everything  became  clear  to  me 
as  I  lay  awake  in  bed  last  night.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  ^ whys'  of  life,  which  had  often 
puzzled  me,  were  all  answered,  and  I  seem 
to  have  lived  them  all  out.  I,  like  you, 
Uncle  Richard,  have  made  shipwreck  of  my 
life.  I  have  put  away  everything  that  could 
make  life  dear  to  me  with  my  own  hands ; 
and  now,  if  it  pleases  God  to  take  me,  I  have 
no  other  wish  but  to  die." 
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"There  is  the  child,  Bessie,  the  little 
fellow  who  loves  you  and  clings  to  you — 
will  you  not  try  and  get  well  for  his  sake  ?  " 

"  I  have  brought  nothing  but  misfortune 
to  everything  I  cared  for,  even  down  to  that 
poor  boy  who  is  dying  downstairs.  No, 
Uncle  Rex,  you  must  be  little  Geoffrey's 
guardian — a  safer,  truer  one  than  I  should 
ever  have  been.  But  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form. I  shall  be  happier  when  it  is  accom- 
plished. Give  me  your  arm,  dear  uncle, 
we  will  go  now." 

Her  uncle  did  not  dare  to  contradict  her. 
There  was  an  expression  of  fixed  determina- 
tion about  her,  and  her  face  was  bright  with 
a  glory  which  was  scarcely  of  this  earth. 
Her  beautiful  hair  had  been  combed  and 
arranged  by  Lucy's  tender  hands,  and  fell 
over  her  shoulders  in  all  its  native  lux- 
uriance ;  and  the  white  robes  in  which  her 
slender  figure  was  draped  gave  a  still  more 
ethereal  character  to  her  beauty.     Her  step 
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was  steady,  although  its  youthful  elasticity 
was  gone ;  and  the  arm  which  she  leant 
upon  was  much  more  tremulous  than  her 
own. 

A  beautiful  picture  might  have  been 
painted  from  the  pair,  as  they  traversed  the 
long  dim  corridor,  and  descended  the  wide 
oak  staircase  together.  The  old  man,  with 
his  fine  soldier-like  head,  and  grave  face,  so 
full  of  a  yearning  tenderness  for  his  fragile 
companion,  who,  with  unbound  hair,  forming 
a  fitting  setting  to  her  pure  fair  face,  looked 
less  like  an  angel  than  a  suffering  saint. 

"Can  you  bear  it  ? — are  you  sure  you  are 
strong  enough  ?" 

"  You  shall  see.  Trust  me,  dear  uncle. 
I  have  been  nursing  up  my  strength  for  this. 
He  expects  me — I  had  promised  him  to 
come." 

With  these  words,  she  passed  on  alone 
into  the  room  where  the  dying  boy  lay,  and 
heedless  of  the  fact  that  there  was  some  one 
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else  in  the  room,  she  advanced  with  a  rapid, 
but  quiet  movement  to  the  bedside. 

"Joey,"  she  said,  "  I  am  come." 

The  boy  opened  his  large,  loving  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  upon  her  face. 

"  Say  you  forgive  me.  Miss  Bessie ! — I'm 
a-going  fast,  I  am.  Say  '  Our  Father '  for 
me,  and  I'll  go  easier.  I'm  afeared  of  the 
'  Gunnel ;'  but  I  could  say  ^  Our  Father ' 
after  you." 

"Listen,  then,  Joey,  listen  very  atten-^ 
tively,  and  try  and  understand  what  I  say. 
You  must  not  ask  me  to  forgive  you — al- 
though I  do  from  my  heart  forgive  you  for 
any  wrong  you  may  have  done  me.  I  for- 
give you  all,  because  I  know  how  much  you 
loved  me — how  much  you  always  loved  me, 
Joey.  So  if  I,  a  poor,  weak,  sinful  creature, 
can  forgive  you  because  you  loved  me^  how 
much  more  will  that  dear  Father  above  for- 
give you,  if  you  love  and  come  to  Him. . 
We  will  say  *  Our  Father '  together,  Joey. 
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Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,"  and  sink- 
ing on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  and  ►clasp- 
ing her  fair  hand  with  the  reverent  sim- 
plicity of  a  child,  she  repeated  steadily,  with- 
out a  faltering  voice  or  quivering  eyelid,  the 
words  which  her  own  teaching  had  made 
familiar  to  the  dying  lips.  There  was  an 
attempt  to  follow  her  on  the  part  of  the 
boy,  but  the  last  intelligible  word  was  '^  for- 
give. 

"  Us  our  trespasses,"  Bessie  went  on ;  but 
the  fluttering  spirit  was  no  longer  in  its 
mortal  dwelling-place. 

There  was  nothing  terrible  in  the  change 
— no  struggle,  no  sigh — the  silence  only  pro- 
claimed the  fact.  Bessie  was  not  aware  of 
what  had  taken  place  ;  but,  weak  and  over- 
excited, she  tottered  as  she  attempted  to 
rise.  A  strong  arm  was  round  her,  a 
stronger  arm  than  that  of  Uncle  Rex,  and  a 
.  voice,  every  accent  of  which  spoke  to  her 
inmost  souL  said. 
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"  Bessie,  my  darling  ! — mine  at  last !- — 
mine  for  ever ! — mine  in  this  solemn  pre- 
sence ! — mine  in  the  sight  of  God  I  Speak 
to  me  one  word ! — tell  me  that  you  will  live 
for  me  !" 

Her  lips  faltered — no  sound  escaped  them; 
for  a  moment  it  appeared  as  though  the 
presence  of  a  new-found  joy  had  snapped 
the  master-chord  of  the  over-charged  heart. 
The  beautiful  head,  with  its  woman's  crown 
of  glory,  sank  back  upon  his  faithful  breast. 
"Bertie!''  she  sighed,  at  last.  "Thank 
God!" 

The  wild,  wayward,  loving  nature,  not 
without  its  gentle  sympathies  and  noble 
aspirations,  had  found  its  fitting  mate.  The 
realized  hope  of  her  life  found  utterance  in 
that  low  clinging  cry.  His  arms  were  round 
her — she  was  safe  ! 

But  how,  the  reader  will  be  inclined  to 
ask,  did  it  happen  that  Bertie  was  free? 
She  asked  him  the  same  question,  when  she 
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had  recovered  from  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
his  unexpected  arrival,  when,  later  in  that 
fair  June  evening,  they  sat,  side  by  side,  at 
the  open  window,  drinking  in  draughts  of 
the  happiness  which  had  come  to  them  at 
last  in  a  flood. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand  in 
hers,  and  fixing  her  eyes,  now  filled  with  a 
gentle  melancholy,  on  his  face,  "  why  did 
you  call  me  yours  in  the  sight  of  God,  Ber- 
tie ?  Was  it  because  you  knew  I  had  not 
very  long  to  live  ?  How  else  could  it  be — 
about  Blanche  ?" 

"  Blanche  gave  me  up  when  she  knew  all. 
I  told  her  all^  Bessie,  and  she  behaved  nobly. 
She  said,  '  If  I  did  not  feel  that  I  deserved 
the  first  place  in  a  man's  heart,  to  whom  I 
had  given  my  own,  I  should  not  say  what  I 
do  now,  that  I  give  you  up  to  the  one  who 
occupies  that  place  in  yours.'  There  was  a 
sweet  and  gentle  dignity  about  the  words 
which  sealed  the  happiness  of  my  life.  Then, 
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Bessie,  I  telegraphed  to  you,  to  ask  if  I 
might  come  back  to  Marchmont ;  and  to 
that  message  I  have  as  yet  received  no 
reply." 

Bessie  did  not  hear  the  last  remark. 
Tears  were  streaming  down  her  cheeks  as 
she  said. 

"  And  you  gave  up  a  heart  like  that  for 
mine,  that  is  so  little  worthy — so  little " 

"  That  is  worth  all  the  world  to  me,  Bes- 
sie— that  is  all.  We  have  life  before  us, 
darling,  and  work." 

"  My  work  will  be  watching  yours ;  and 
my  reward  the  laurels  you  will  earn.  I 
shall  be  taken  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
myself.     Oh  !  Bertie,  I  shall  begin  to  live  !" 

And  then  the  young  pair  fell  to  talking  of 
those  past  days,  which  had  brought  such 
bitterness  on  their  wings  for  both.  Bessie 
confided  to  her  future  husband  the  secret 
which  had  so  nearly  shipwrecked  her  young 
life,  and  which  had  preyed  upon  her  mind. 
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until  reas(3n  itself  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
way. 

"  You  saw  that  letter,  that  terrible  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  me  soon  after  the  poor 
child  was  lost.  You  saw  the  mysterious  al- 
lusion to  some  event  which  took  place  on 
a  certain  night  in  April  last ;  that  allusion 
and  those  suspicions  preyed  upon  my  mind, 
for  they  recalled  an  occurrence  which  had 
entirely  escaped  my  memory,  and  which 
even  now  I  cannot  recall  without  a  shudder. 
I  found  myself  on  that  night  in  the  nursery, 
in  my  night-dress,  standing  face  to  face  with 
that  woman,  her  evil  eye  fixed  on  my  face, 
and  her  hand  grasping  my  arm  so  hard, 
that  it  nearly  made  me  scream  with  the 
pain.  ^I  have  found  you  out,'  she  said, 
fiercely;  and  I  shuddered,  and,  I  suppose, 
went  back  to  bed — for  I  see  it  all  now,  I 
must  have  been  walking  in  my  sleep.  Every- 
thing came  clear  to  me  that  night  after  the 
child  came  back,  and  I  did  not  know  then 
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about  poor  Joey.  Neither  did  I  know, 
Bertie,  that  you  were  coming  back  to  me,  or 
that  knowledge  would  have  outweighed  all 
the  pain.  There  is  only  one  more  secret  to 
tell  you  now,  and  for  that  I  must  get  Uncle 
Rex's  leave." 

"No,  Birdie,"  said  a  voice  from  behind 
the  head  of  the  couch  on  which  she  lay. 
"  Uncle  Rex  has  sat  too  long  opposite  that 

tablet  ^  To  the  Memory  of '  not  to  be 

well  contented  with  his  present  identity. 
You  shall  have  no  secrets  from  your  hus- 
band ;  but  until  I  have  heard  the  sound  of 
the  wedding-bells,  and  know  that  you  are  in 
safe  keeping,  we  will  not  turn  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  to  the  secret  which  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  on  us  all.  When  the 
trials  of  the  heiress'  are  over  the  sacrifice 
of  the  ^  buried  life  '  will  be  complete." 

THE  END. 
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QUEEN.     Fourth  Edition.    1  vol.  demy  8vo.     15s.  bound 

"From  first  to  last  this  volume  overflows  with  new  information  and  original 
thought,  with  poetry  and  picture.  In  these  fascinating  pages  Mr.  Dixon  dis- 
charges alternately  the  functions  of  the  historian,  and  the  historic  biographer,  with 
the  insight,  art,  humour  and  accurate  knowledge  which  never  fail  him  when  he 
undertakes  to  illumine  the  darksome  recesses  of  our  national  story." — Morning  Post. 

"  We  earnestly  recommend  this  remarkable  volume  to  those  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction,  at  once  solid  and  refined.  It  is  a  most  eloquent  and  graphic 
historical  narrative,  liy  a  ripe  scholar  and  an  accomplished  master  of  English  dic- 
tion, and  a  valuable  commentaiy  on  the  social  aspect  of  mediceval  and  Tudor  civil- 
ization. In  Mr.  Dixon's  pages  are  related  some  of  the  most  moving  records  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  to  which  human  ear  could  listen." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Dixon  clothes  the  gray  stones  of  the  old  Tower 
with  a  new  an  I  more  living  interest  than  most  of  ns  have  felt  before.  It  is  need- 
loss  to  say  that  the  stories  are  admirably  told,  for  Mr.  Dixon's  style  is  full  of  vigour 
and  liveliness,  and  he  would  make  a  far  duller  subject  than  this  tale  of  tragic  suf- 
fering and  heroism  into  an  interesting  volume.  This  book  is  as  fascinating  as  a  good 
novel,  yet  it  has  all  the  truth  of  veritable  history." — Daily  News. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  entrancing  history.  A  better 
book  has  seldom,  and  a  brighter  one  has  never,  been  issued  to  the  world  by  any 
master  of  the  delightful  art  of  historic  illustration." — Star. 

"We  can  highly  recommend  Mr.  Dixon's  work.  It  will  enhance  his  reputation 
The  whole  is  charmingly  written,  and  there  is  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  reality  about 
the  sketches  of  the  ce.ebrated  prisoners  of  the  Tower,  which  give  the  work  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  '  Her  Majesty's  Tower'  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  contributions  to  history." — Standard. 

"  In  many  respects  this  noble  volume  is  Mr.  Dixon's  masterpiece.  The  book  is  a 
microcosm  of  our  English  history;  and  throughout  it  is  penned  with  an  eloquence 
as  remarkable  for  its  vigorous  simplicity  as  for  its  luminous  picturesqueness.  It 
more  than  sustains  Mr.  Dixon's  reputation.     It  enhances  it." — Sun. 

"  This  is  a  work  of  great  value.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  largely  popular  and  to  main- 
tain its  author's  reputation.  It  bears  throughout  the  marks  of  careful  study,  keen 
observation,  and  that  power  of  seizing  upon  those  points  of  a  story  that  are  of  real 
importance,  which  is  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  historian.  To  all  historic 
documents,  anciient  and  modern,  Mr.  Dixon  has  had  unequalled  facilities  of  access, 
and  his  work  will  in  future  be  the  trusted  and  popular  history  of  the  Tower.  He 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  splendid  panorama  of  English  history." — Globe. 

"This  charming  volume  will  be  the  most  permanently  popular  of  all  Mr.  Dixon's 
works.  Under  the  treatment  of  so  practised  a  master  of  our  English  tongue  the 
story  of  the  Tower  becomes  more  fascmating  than  the  dantiest  of  romances."— 
Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  bright  and  sparkling  in  its  anecdote,  and  generous  in  its 
display  of  new  and  interesting  information." — Spectator. 

"A  valuable  and  attractive  addition  to  our  historical  literoture;  one  which,  from 
the  nature  of  its  materials  and  its  bright  and  vivid  treatment,  is  certain  to  interest 
as  well  as  to  instruct  the  reader." — London  Review. 

"  Mr  Dixon's  industry  is  equalled  only  by  his  brilliancy.  For  sparkling  style, 
charming  power  of  description,  and  the  gift  of  hitting  off  a  character  in  a  sentence, 
he  is  not  excelled  by  any  living  author.  It  is  hopeless  for  the  reviewer  to  attempt 
to  give  more  than  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  a  book  at  once  so  various  and  so  bril- 
liant as  'Pier  Majesty's  Tower.'  " — Observer. 

"A  most  entertaining  and  important  book.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Dixon  for 
having  done  his  work  so  ably  and  so  well,  as  to  have  ensured  for  'Her  Majesty's 
T  jwer '  as  large  an  amount  of  popularity  as  has  been  won  for  all  his  previous  con- 
tributions to  tiie  highest  branches  of  his  country's  literature."— i/««e«i?er. 
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"  The  author  of  this  very  interesting  book  having  penetrated  throngh  the  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  Far  "West  into  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  here  gives  us  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  Mormons,  and  some  striking  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  he  saw,  and  the  conversations  which  he  held  with  many  of  the  Saints  dnring 
his  sojourn  there.  For  a  full  account  of  the  singular  sect  called  the  Shakers,  of 
their  patient,  loving  industry,  their  admirable  schools,  and  their  perpetual  inter- 
course with  the  invisible  world,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  this  work.  Mr.  Dixon 
has  written  thoughtfully  and  well,  and  we  can  recall  no  previous  book  on  American 
travel  which  dwells  so  fully  on  these  much  vexed  subjects."— 3'jmes. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  the  work  of  a  keen  observer,  and  it  appears  at  an  oppor- 
tune season.  Those  who  would  pursue  all  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  we 
have  attempted  an  outline  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  intelligent  and 
I  ively  guide  who  has  given  them  such  a  sample  of  the  inquiiy.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Salt  Lake  City  Mr.  Dixon  was  able  to  gather  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  respecting  Mormon  life  and  society :  and  the  accoimt  of  that  smgular 
body,  the  Shakers,  from  his  observations  during  a  visit  to  their  chief  settlement  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  Mr.  Dixon's  work." — Quarterly  Review. 

"There  are  few  books  of  this  season  likely  to  excite  so  much  general  curiosity  as 
Mr.  Dixon's  very  entertaining  and  instructive  work  on  New  America.  None  are 
more  nearly  interested  in  the  growth  and  development  of  new  ideas  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  than  ourselves.  The  book  is  really  interesting  from  the  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
tion."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  these  veiy  entertaining  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  touches  upon  many  other  fea- 
tures of  American  society,  but  it  is  in  his  sketches  of  Mormons,  Shakers,  Bible- 
Communists,  and  other  kindred  associations,  that  the  reader  will  probably  find  most 
to  interest  him.  We  recommend  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  human  na- 
ture to  read  Mr.  Dixon's  voliunes  for  themselves."— ^afwrday  Review. 

"  We  have  had  nothing  about  Utah  and  the  Mormons  so  genuine  and  satisfactoiy 
as  the  account  now  given  us  by  Mr.  Dixon,  but  he  takes  also  a  wider  glance  at  the 
Far  West,  and  blends  with  his  narrative  such  notes  of  life  as  he  thinks  useful  aids 
to  a  study  of  the  newest  social  conditions — germs  of  a  society  of  the  future.  There 
is  not  a  chapter  from  which  pleasant  extract  might  not  be  made,  not  a  page  that  does 
not  by  bright  studies  of  humanity  in  unaccustomed  forms  keep  the  attention  alive 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  narrative." — Examiner. 

"Intensely  exciting  volumes.  The  central  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  Mr.Dixon's 
picture  of  Mormon  society,  and  it  is  for  its  singular  revelations  respecting  Brigham 
Young's  people,  and  the  Shakers  and  Bible  Commmiists,  that  nine  readers  out 
of  every  ten  will  send  for  an  early  copy  of  this  strange  story.  Whilst  Mr.  Dixon 
speaks  frankly  all  that  he  knows  and  thinks,  he  speaks  it  in  a  fashion  that  will 
carry  his  volumes  into  the  hands  of  every  woman  in  England  and  America.'' — Post. 

"A  book  which  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read — and  which  will  most  indubitably  bo 
read  by  all  who  care  to  study  the  newest  phenomena  of  American  life." — Spectator. 

"  Mr.  Dixon's  '  New  America '  is  decidedly  the  cleverest  and  most  interesting,  as 
it  has  already  proved  the  most  successful,  book  published  this  season." — Star. 

"Mr.  Dixon  has  written  a  book  about  America  having  the  unusual  merit  of  being 
at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  true  as  well  as  new.  Of  the  books  published  this 
season  there  will  be  none  more  cordially  read." — MacmillarCs  Magazine. 

"Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  a  careful,  wise,  and  graphic  picture  of  the  most  prominent 
social  phenomena  which  the  newest  phases  of  the  New  World  present.  I'he  narra- 
tive is  full  of  interest  from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  of  most  important  subjects  for 
consideration.  N»  student  of  society,  no  historian  of  humanity,  should  be  without 
it  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  text-book  on  New  America." — All  the  Year  Round. 

"In  these  graphic  volumes  Mr.  Dixon  sketches  Amei-ican  men  and  women, 
sharply,  vigorously  and  truthfully,  under  every  aspect.  The  smart  Yankee,  the 
grave  polit'cian,  the  senate  and  the  stage,  the  pulpit  and  the  prairie,  loafers  and 
philanthropists,  crowded  streets,  and  the  howling  wilderness,  the  saloon  and  boudoir, 
v/ith  woman  everywhere  at  full  length — all  pass  on  before  us  in  some  of  the  most 
vivid  and  brilliant  pages  ever  written." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 
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"  A  very  interesting  study  of  the  character  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Mr.  Gilbert  has 
done  good  service  in  carefully  investigating  the  evidence  on  which  the  charges 
rest  which  have  been  brought  against  her,  and  his  researches  are  likely  to  produce 
the  more  effect  inasmuch  as  their  results  have  been  described  in  a  manner  likely 
to  prove  generally  interesting.  His  clear  and  unaffected  style  is  admirably  adapted 
for  biography,  and  the  chapters  which  are  devoted  to  Lucrezia's  life  tell  its  story 
very  well  That  Mr.  Gilbert  will  succeed  in  amusing  and  interesting  his  readers 
may  be  safely  predicted." — Saturday  Review. 

"  An  admirable  and  entertaining  work.  The  public  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted 
with  it." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  An  entertaining  book,  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  famous  Lucrezia  Borgia." 
Daily  News. 

"  That  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  a  woman  of  imderstanding,  tact,  and  education  far 
beyond  her  age  has  always  been  supposed ;  but  it  will  be  new  to  many  to  find  that 
she  was  not  the  guilty  creature  she  has  hitherto  been  esteemed.  From  a  patient 
investigation  of  the  original  docmnents  of  the  time,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  not  only  traced 
out  the  actual  career  of  this  remarkable  woman,  but  has  shown  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  she  could  have  been  the  wretch  she  has  been  designated.  He  shows 
conclusively  that  she  was  wholly  free  even  from  the  suspicion  of  having  murdered 
her  first  two  husbands,  and  that  she  lived  happily  with  her  third,  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  that  he  survived  her.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Gilbert  «ha8  per- 
formed a  dilficult  task  is  highly  creditable  to  him,  and  will  both  merit  and  meet 
with  the  highest  commendation  from  every  impartial  historical  enquirer." — 
Messenger. 

CHAUCER'S  ENGLAND.   By  Matthew  Browne. 

2  vols,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
24s. 

PRINCE    CHARLES    AND     THE     SPANISH 

marriage  :  A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Samuel  Rawson  Gakdiner.    2  vols.  8vo.     30s. 

THE    GLADSTONE    GOVERNMENT:     Being 

CABINET  PICTURES.       By  A  Templar.      1   vol.  demy  8vo. 

"  No  small  measure  of  commendation  is  due  to  the  Templar,  who  writes  with  a 
skilful  pen,  and  displays  such  knowledge  of  political  men  and  cliques.  This  accept- 
able book  is  sure  to  be  in  demand,  for  It  supplies  just  such  information  as  general 
readers  like  to  have  about  men  of  mark." — Athenxum. 

"■  This  volume  consists  of  biographical  and  critical  notices  of  the  members  of  the 
present  Government,  and  a  picture  of  the  Ministry  itself,  its  position,  duties,  and 
prospects.  The  author  of  these  cabinet  pictures  sketches  the  characters  of  the 
fifteen  administrators  forming  the  present  Cabinet  fairly,  frankly,  and  dispassion- 
ately, and  what  he  has  said  of  each  and  all  of  them  will  be  new  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  cordial  supporters  of  the  Government."— Ofeeryer". 

MY  HOLIDAY  IN  AUSTRIA.  By  Lizzie  Selina 

Eden,  author  of  "A  Lady's  Ghmpse  of  the  War  in  Bohemia." 
1  vol.  post  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     10s.  6d.     (In  April.) 
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SPIRITUAL  WIVES.    By  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 

Author  of  '  Nkw  Ajierica,'  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  with  A  New 
Preface.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author,  engraved  by 
W.  HoLL.     30s.  bound. 

'Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  in  his  usual 
graphic  manner.  There  is,  to  our  thinking,  more  pernicious  doctrine  in  one  chap- 
ter of  some  of  the  sensational  novels  which  find  admirers  in  drawing-rooms  and 
eulogists  in  the  press  than  in  the  whole  of  Mr.  Dixon's  interesting  work." — Examiner. 

"  No  more  wondrous  narrative  of  human  passion  and  romance,  no  stranger  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  psychology  than  Mr.  Dixon's  book  has  been  published 
since  man  first  began  to  seek  after  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  and  intellectual 
life  of  the  human  race.  To  those  readers  who  seek  in  current  literature  the  plea- 
sures of  intellectual  excitement  we  commend  it  as  a  work  that  affords  more  enter- 
tainment than  can  be  extracted  from  a  score  of  romances.  But  its  power  to  amuse 
is  less  noteworthy  than  its  instructiveness  on  matters  of  highest  moment.  '  Spiritual 
Wives'  will  be  studied  with  no  less  profit  than  interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  subject  of  '  Spiritual  Wives'  is  full  of  deep  interest.  If  we  look  at  it  simply 
as  a  system,  it  is  replete  with  scenes  which  cannot  be  surpassed  even  in  fiction. 
Eegarded  from  a  social  point  of  view,  it  appears  a  gigantic  evil,  and  threatens 
society  with  disintegration.  Examined  carefully,  as  a  phenomenon  of  religious  life, 
for  as  such  it  must  be  considered,  it  presents  features  of  great  psychological  signi- 
ficance, and  will  be  found  to  illustrate  some  important  truths.  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon's  book  will  be  found  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  '  Spi- 
ritual Wives.'  He  has  obtained  his  information  from  the  best  sources,  sought  and 
secured  interviews  with  the  chiefs  of  the  movement,  and  the  inner  circle  of  their 
supporters  at  home  and  abroad.  The  facts  have  beep  most  carelully  collected,  and 
are  collated  with  great  skill  and  care.  Bnt  what  strikes  us  most  forcibly  is  the 
power  and  reticence  with  which  the  difficult  and  delicate  topic  is  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings.  The  object  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  at  the  outset  wa? 
to  write  a  chapter  for  the  history  necessary  to  illustrate  the  spiritual  passions  ol 
man.  And  this  intention  has  been  fulfilled  with  miusual  ability.  The  style  of  the 
work  is  charming.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  character  are  traced  with  the  highest 
artistic  skill.  The  scenes  introduced  into  the  narrative  are  full  of  life  and  glowing 
with  colour.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  to  desire  as  regards  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  his  subject.  Eegarded  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the 
work  is  eminently  successful." — Globe. 

"  Public  curiosity  is  thoroughly  awakened  on  the  subject  of  Spiritual  Wives,  and 
these  two  handsome  volumes,  written  in  the  most  vivid,  animated,  and  pictorial  of 
styles,  will  tell  us  all  that  we  need  know  about  them.  It  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  moral  of  the  book,  from  first  to  last,  is  just  what  one  might  expect 
from  a  cultivated  and  high-principled  English  author.  Mr.  Dixon  has  treated  a 
diflicult  and  delicate  subject  with  great  refinement  and  judgment,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly produced  a  book  which  is  calculated  to  absorb  the  attention  of  every  intelli- 
gent reader  who  opens  it." — Star. 

"Thoiasands  of  readers  have  been  attracted  to  'Spiritual  Wives  '  by  the  brilliant 
Btyle  in  which  the  theories  and  facts  are  put  forward.  The  public  will  be  no  longer 
ignorant  of  these  movements,  which  stir  society  like  the  first  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake. Mr.  Dixon  accomits  with  perfect  justice  for  the  origin  and  motives  of  the 
singular  movement.  In  these  unhappy  Ebelians  and  blasphemous  Agapemonites 
we  are  bidden  to  discover  the  unquiet  and  disordered  result  of  great  and  earnest 
changes  in  social  view." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  We  recommend  to  thoughtful  persons  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  as  contain- 
ing many  pregnant  reflections  on  the  history  of  the  movements  which  they  chroni- 
cle. A  lithe  and  sinewy  stjie,  and  a  picturesque  knowledge  of  the  most  attractive 
literary  forms,  enable  Mr.  Dixon  to  make  his  subject  at  once  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  tone  of  the  composition  is  refined  and  pure  to  a  degree.  There  is 
uot  a  coarse  line  or  a  coarse  thought  throughout  the  two  volumes." — London  Review. 

"  The  most  remarkable  work  of  the  season — a  book  which  all  thoughtful  men  will 
read  with  absorbed  interest,  and  which  will  scarcely  startle  more  readers  than  it 
eharms.  The  litei'ary  merit  of  the  book  is  high ;  the  style  the  authors  best." — Leader. 

"Mr.  Dixon  writes  with  rare  abihty,  often  eloquently,  always  enthrallingly,  in 
thoKe  two  volumes  about  '  Spiritual  Wives." — Sun. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  KOSSINI.     By  Sutherland  Ed- 

wards.     2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,     2 Is.     (Li  the  Press.) 

THE    LTFE     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

THOMAS   SLINGSBY  DUNCOMBE,  late  M.P.  for  Finsbury. 

By  his  Son,  Thomas  H.  Duncombe.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portrait.  30s. 
"  These  volumes  contaiu  much  racy  anecdote,  and  some  startling  disclosures 
which  will  ruffle  politicians.  Duncombe  was  at  the  same  time  a  darling  of  May 
Fair,  a  leader  of  fashion,  a  man  of  man3'  pleasures,  and  a  hard-working  Member 
of  Parliament  who  delighted  to  be  called  a  Tribune  of  the  People.  Few  men  of 
his  time  were  of  greater  mark  amongst  the  notabilities  of  Loudon  than  this 
Patrician  Eadical,  who  was  Count  d'Orsay's  'Dear  Tommy,'  and  Finshury's 
'  Honest  Tom  Duncombe.'  Mr.  Duncombe's  singular  career  is  ably  handled  by  his 
only  child.  He  tells  us  much  that  the  world  did  not  know  concerning  his  remark- 
able sire." — Atfienivuin. 

"  Mr.  Duncombe's  biography  is  enriched  by  a  store  of  various  anecdote  relating 
to  most  of  the  public  characters  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  parlia- 
mentary life,  and  is  replete  with  reminiscences  of  the  beau  monde  and  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  fashionable  celebrities  with  whom  he  habitually  associated."— /'o^f. 

"  These  volumes  will  gratify  much  curiosity  and  convey  to  all  readers  a  fair  idea 
of  '  Honest  Tom  Duncombe's'  life  and  political  labours.  Mr.  Duncombe's  character 
and  position  were  so  miique  that  a  faithful  portraiture,  chiefly  derived  from  his 
own  papers,  cannot  but  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  writer  discrimin- 
ates amongst  his  fashionable  dramatis  personse  with  sufficient  judgment,  and  there 
is  great  interest  in  the  sketches,  probably  based  upon  Mr.  Duncombe's  conversa- 
tions, of  the  leaders  of  society  in  his  early  days.  The  book  is  an  honest  ojie,  and 
will  assist  all  who  I'ead  it  with  judgment  to  master  the  springs  of  political  action 
here  and  on  the  Continent  from  the  Eeform  Bill  downwards." — Star. 

MEMOIRS     AND     CORRESPONDENCE     OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL    VISCOUNT    COMBERMERE,    G.C.B.,   &c. 
From  his  Family  Papers.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Mary  Viscountess 
GOMBERJVIERE  and  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.  2  v.  8vo,  with  Portraits.  30s. 
"  The  gallant  Stapleton  Cotton,  Viscount  Combermere,  was  one  of  those  men 
who  belong  to  two  epochs.     He  was  a  soldier,   actively  engaged,  nearly  ten  years 
before  the  last  century  came  to  its  troubled  close ;  and  he  was  among  us  but  as 
yesterday,  a  noble  veteran,  gloriously  laden   with  years,  laurels,  and  pleasant  re- 
miniscences.   To   the  last  this  noble   soldier  and  most  perfect  gentleman  took 
cheerful  part  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  leaving  to  an  only  son  an  inherit- 
ance of  a  great  name,  and  to  a  sorrowing  widow  the  task  of  recording  how  the 
bearer  of  the  name  won  for  it  all  his  greatness.     This  has  been  done,  evidently  as 
a  labour  of  love,  by  Lady  Combennere,  and  she  has  been  efficiently  assisted  in  the 
military  details  by  Captain  Knollys.    Apart  from  the  biographical  and  professional 
details,  the  volumes,  moreover,  are  full  of  sketches  of  persons  of  importance  or 
interest  who  came  into  connection  with  Lord  Combermere." — Athenxum. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD  ;  From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Wedgwood,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  Eliza  Meteyard.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  300 
other  Beautiful  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 

"  A  work  that  is  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  about  English 
ceramic  art  and  its  grea  t  inventor.  The  volumes  are  in  themselves  marvels  of  de- 
corative and  typographical  skill.  More  beautifully  printed  pages,  more  creamy 
paper,  and  more  daintj  wood-cuts  have  seldom  met  our  eyes." — Saturday  Review. 
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PEASANT  LIFE  IN  SWEDEN.    By  L.  Lloyd, 

author   of   "Field  Sports  of  the  North,"  &c.     1   vol.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     (In  the  Pi-ess.) 

ELEPHANT  HAUNTS :  being  a  Sportsman's  Nar- 

rative  of  the  Search  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  with  Scenes  of  Elephant, 
Buffalo,  and  Hippopotamus  Hunting.     By  Henry  Faulkner,  late 
17th  Lancers.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 
"A  very  readable  book.    In  its  proportion  of  successes  to  failures,  we  never  read 
a  more  wonderful  narrative  of  African  sport  than  '  Elephant  Haunts.' " — Pall  Mali 
Gazette. 
"  The  most  exciting  book  since  the  adventures  of  Gordon  Cxunm'mg."— Messenger. 
"  Captain  Faulkner's  very  interesting  book  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be — a 
Sportsman's  Narrative — and  a  very  clever  sportsman's  narrative  of  the  search  for 
Dr.  Livingstone.    There  is  a  thrilling  story  to  be  told,  and  it  is  told  in  a  style  at 
once  simple  and  effective.    Every  step  and  circumstance  of  the  search  will  be 
found  faithfully  recorded  here.    The  book  will  be  valuable  to  future  travellers, 
while  to  the  general  reader  the  varied  and  stirring  incidents  by  flood  and  field  with 
which  it  abounds  will  be  found  especially  attractive." — U.  S.  Mag. 

THROUGH    SPAIN    TO   THE   SAHARA.      By 

Matilda  Betham-Edwards.     Author  of  '  A  Winter  with  the  Swal- 
lows,' &c.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"  Miss  Edwards  is  an  excellent  traveller.  She  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art,  and  in  description  her  language  has  a  polished  and  easy  grace  that 
reminds  us  of  "£,0^1611."— Saturday  Review. 

"Miss  Edwards'  sketches  are  lively  and  original,  and  her  volume  supplies  plea- 
sant reading." — Athenxum. 

"  '  Through  Spain  to  the  Sahara'  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  from  the  pen  of  Misa 
M.  Betham  Edwards,  whose  '  WLuter  with  the  Swallows'  excited  no  little  interest 
by  its  vivid  and  entertaining  sketches  of  Algiers.  Her  present  work  is  mainly 
devoted  to  Spain ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  authoress's 
picturesque  style  and  singular  clearness  of  description.  In  her  closing  chapters 
she  gives  a  peep  of  colonial  and  military  life  in  Algeria,  and  draws  some  pictures 
of  the  Arabs,  both  settled  and  nomadic,  which  will  amply  repay  study." — Star. 

A    TRIP    TO    THE    TROPICS,    AND    HOME 

THROUGH  AMERICA.     By  the  Marquis  op  Lorne.    Second 
Edition.     1  vol.  8vo,  with  Illustrations.     15s. 

"The  best  book  of  travels  of  the  season." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  tone  of  Lord  Lome's  book  is  thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  hia 
remarks  upon  men  and  things  are  well-reasoned  and  acute." — Times. 

"  A  pleasant  record  of  travel  in  the  Western  Islands  and  the  United  States.  Lord 
Lome  saw  a  good  deal  of  society  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North.  His  tone  is 
good,  without  vmdue  partisan  feeling.  We  can  offer  him  our  congratulations  on 
his  first  essay  as  a  traveller  and  an  author." — Athenmum. 

"  Lord  Lome's  book  is  pleasantly  written.  It  is  the  unaffected  narrative  of  a 
traveller  of  considerable  impartiality  and  desire  for  information." — Saturday  Review. 

UNDER    THE    PALMS    IN    ALGERIA    AND 

TUNIS.     By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 

Illustrations.     21s. 

"These  are  sterling  volumes,  full  of  entertainment  and  well  stocked  with  reliable 
information." — Post. 

"  Mr  Wingfleld's  entertaining  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning the  present  state,  political  and  social,  of  the  people  of  Algeria,  both  native 
and  colonial,  and  is  very  agi'eeably  written." — Daily  News. 
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SAINTS    AND    SINNERS ;    OR,  IN    CHURCH 

AND  ABOUT  IT.  By  Dr.  Doran.  2  vols,  large  post  8vo.  24:S. 
Contents:— The  Magnates  of  the  Old  Church— The  Old  Folk  of  the  Old  Church- 
Life  KouBd  St.  Paul's  Cross— Sceptre  and  Crosier — Throne  and  Pulpit— Ordmation 
— Preferment— Congregations— Pews— Notes  on  Stray  Sermons— Font,  Altar,  and 
Grave— Irregular  Marriages — Long  and  Short  Sermons— Texts  and  Church  Stories 
— Style  at  Home— Titles  and  Dress — Sports  and  Pastimes— The  Joy  Songs  of  the 
Church — Eoyal,  Military,  Naval,  Family,  and  Newgate  Chaplains — Popular  and 
Fashionable  Chui-ehes — Fashionable  Congregations — Country  Clergymen — Hono- 
rarium—Slang in  High  Places— Axe  and  Crosier— The  Pulpit  and  the  Boards,  &c. 

"  This  is  by  far  Dr.  Doran's  best  work.  He  has  taken  the  humourist's  view  of 
our  ecclesiastical  history,  and  gossips  with  characteristic  ability  about  the  drolleries 
and  eccentricities  of  the  venerable  order  which  in  these  later  times  has  given  us  a 
fair  proportion  of  sound  scholars  and  good  Christians.  We  congratulate  him  on 
the  production  of  a  book  which  abounds  in  comical  stories  about  solemn  matters, 
and  yet  is  so  pure  of  irreverence  that  of  the  laughter  which  is  sure  to  ring  out  over 
its  pages  the  loudest  will  be  heard  within  country  parsonages." — Athenxuin. 

"  Few  writers  know  so  well  as  Dr.  Doran  how  to  make  a  lively,  gossipy  book. 
He  has  added  another  to  his  list  of  works  of  this  description  in  '  Saints  and  Sinners" 
The  book  deals  with  men  and  things  connected  with  our  ecclesiatical  organizations. 
and  especially  with  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  easy  for  anyone  of  ordinary  ex- 
perience to  understand  what  a  mine  of  anecdote  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  field, 
Dr.  Doran,  however,  has  discovered  lodes  which  were  not  within  the  common  ken, 
and  has  shown  how  rich  they  are  in  amusing  stories.  These  volumes  are  among 
the  pleasantest  and  most  amusing  of  the  season." — Star. 

"An  infinitely  interesting  and  instructive  work,  worthy  of  the  strongest  com- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  critic,  and  the  most  effective  patronage  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  Its  pages  are  full  of  gossipping  anecdotes  of  kings,  bishops,  priests, 
clergymen,  and  others  connected  with  the  Church." — Observer. 

"  These  volumes  are  full  of  entertainment  and  information." — Sun^ 

"Dr.  Doran's  volumes  are  lively,  well  written,  and  amusing." — Post. 

THE    SPORTSMAN    AND   NATURALIST    IN 

CANADA.     With  Notes  on   the  Natural  History  of  the  Game, 
Game  Birds,  and  Fish  of  that  country.     By  Major  W.  Ross  King, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.S.A.S.     1  vol.  super  royal  8vo,  Illustrated  with  beauti- 
ful Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     20s.     Elegantly  bound. 
"  Truthful,  simple,  and  extremely  observant.  Major  King  has  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  habits  as  well  as  the  zoological  relations  of  the  animals  with 
which  he  came  in  collision ;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
creatures  inhabiting  it,  are  as  bright  and  graphic  as  they  are  evidently  correct." — 
Athenxwn. 

"  In  '  The  Sportsman  and  Naturalist  in  Canada '  we  have  a  full,  true,  and  com- 
prehensive record  of  all  the  facts  concerning  American  animals  which  the  author 
was  able  in  a  three  years'  residence  to  collect.  We  have  these  facts  in  a  goodly 
volume,  splendidly  illustrated,  and  with  its  contents  so  well  arranged  that  a  refer- 
ence to  any  description  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  may  be  made  almost  instantly.  It  is 
an  important  contribution  to  Natural  History,  and  a  work  the  intending  traveller 
will  consult  once  and  again,  since  it  gives  him  the  infomiation  he  most  needs,  and 
finds  least  generally  accessible.  The  book  will  take  its  position  in  the  foremost 
r£ink  of  works  of  its  class.  The  descriptions  throughout  are  written  by  one  who  is 
a  master  of  his  subject,  and  who  wi-ites  English  such  as  few  are  able  to  equal.  Of 
recent  British  travellers  few  can  vie  with  its  author  in  close  observation  of  nature, 
and  in  those  graces  of  style  and  scholarship  which  make  the  information  con- 
tained in  his  volume  as  pleasant  to  obtain  as  it  is  valuable  to  preserve.  In  fact, 
since  the  works  of  Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake,  no  book  of  travels  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  has  been  written  in  a  style  more  clear,  forcible  picturesque."— 
Sunday  Times. 
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A   BOOK  ABOUT  LAWYERS.    By  J.  0.  Jeaf- 

FRESON,  Barrister- at-Law,  author  of  '  A  Book  about  Doctors,'  &c. 
New,  Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  24s. 
Pkincipal  Contents  :— The  Great  Seal,  Eoyal  Portraits,  The  Practice  of  Sealing, 
Lords  Commissioners,  On  Damasking,  The  Rival  Seals,  Purses  of  State,  A  Lady 
Keeper,  Lawyers  in  Arms,  The  Devil's  Own,  Lawyers  on  Horseback,  Chan- 
cellors' Cavalcades,  Ladies  in  Law  Colleges,  York  House,  Powis  House, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  The  Old  Law  Quarter,  Loves  of  the  Lawyers,  The  Three 
Graces,  Rejected  Addresses,  Brothers  in  Trouble,  Fees  to  Counsel,  Retainers 
Special  and  General,  Judicial  Corruption,  Gifts  and  Sales,  Judicial  Salaries, 
Costume  and  Toilet,  Millinery,  Wigs,  Bands  and  Collars,  Bags  and  Gowns,  The 
Singing  Barrister,  Actors  at  the  Bar,  Political  Lawyers,  The  Peers,  Lawyers  in 
the  House,  Legal  Education,  Inns  of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery,  Lawyers  and 
Gentlemen,  Law  French  and  Law  Latin,  Readers  and  Mootmen,  Pupils  in 
Chambers,  Wit  of  Lawyers,  Humorous  Stories,  Wits  in  Silk  and  Punsters  in 
Ermine,  Circuiters,  Witnesses,  Lawyers  and  Saints,  Lawyers  in  Court  and 
Society,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Westminster  Hall,  Law  and  Literature,  &c. 

"  '  A  Book  about  Lawyers  '  deserves  to  be  very  popular.  Mr.  Jeaffi-eson  has 
accomplished  his  work  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  He  has  taken  pains  to  collect 
information  from  persons  as  well  as  from  books,  and  he  writes  with  a  sense  of 
keen  enjoyment  which  greatly  enhances  the  readers  pleasure.  He  introduces  us 
to  Lawyerdom  under  a  variety  of  phases — we  have  lawyers  in  amis  .lawyers  on 
horsebacli.  lawyers  in  love,  and  lawyers  in  Parliament.  We  are  told  of  their  sala- 
ries and  fees,  their  wigs  and  gowns,  their  jokes  and  gaieties.  We  meet  them  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  court,  in  chambers,  and  in  company.  In  the' chapters  headed 
'  Mirth,'  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  choice  sheaf  of  anecdotes  from  the  days 
of  More  down  to  Erskine  and  Eldon." — Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all  who  read  them,  and 
they  will  increase  the  reputation  which  Mi,  Jeaffreson  has  already  earned  by  his 
large  industry  and  great  ability.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  about  seven  hundred 
pages,  all  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of  legal  men  and  things.  It  is  mucti 
that  we  can  say  for  a  book,  that  there  is  not  a  superfluous  page  in  it.'  — Athemeuni. 

"  The  success  of  his  '  Book  about  Doctors  '  has  induced  Mr.  Jeaffreson  to  write 
another  book— about  Lawyers.  The  subject  is  attractive.  It  is  a  bright  string  of 
anecdotes,  skilfully  put  together,  on  legal  topics -of  all  sorts,  but  especially  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lives  of  famous  lawyers.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  not  only  collected  a  large 
number  of  good  stories,  but  he  has  grouped  them  pleasantly,  and  tells  them  well. 
We  need  say  little  to  recommend  a  book  that  can  speak  for  itself  so  pleasantly. 
No  livelier  reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  new  books  of  the  season," — 
Examiner. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.P.     2  vols. 

"  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  '  My  aim,'  he  says,  '  has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesting  moments  of  history — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'Historic  Pictures.'  "—Times. 

THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound, 
*'A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modem  literature." — Times. 
"A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy.   Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.   Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
well.    The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  as  if  they  were  related 
at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy." — Spectator 
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IMPRESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo. 
"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  vai'ious  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.    The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.     We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Review. 

LIFE  IN  A  FRENCH  CHATEAU.     By  Hubert 

E.  H.  Jerningham,  Esq.    Second  Edition.     1   vol.  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     JOs.  6d.  bound. 
"  Mr.  Jerningham's  attractive  and  amusing  volume  will  be  perused  with  much 
interest." — Morning  Post. 

A    WINTER    WITH    THE    SWALLOWS    IN 

ALGERIA.     By  Matilda  Betham  Edwards.     8vo,  with  Illustra- 
tions.    15s. 
"A  pleasant  volume;  a  genuine,  graphic  record  of  a  time  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment."— Athenxum. 

"  A  fresh  and  fascinating  book,  full  of  matter  and  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  books  of  travel  of  the  season,  and  one  of  the  brightest.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overpraise  it." — Spectator. 

LADY    ARABELLA     STUART'S    LIFE    AND 

LETTERS  :  including  numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Docu- 
ments. By  Elizabeth  Cooper.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait. 
■  "  The  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart '  is  an  unusually  good  Specimen 
of  its  class.  Miss  Cooper  has  really  worked  at  her  subject.  She  has  read  a  good 
deal  of  MSS,  and,  what  is  better  still,  she  has  printed  a  good  deal  of  what  she  has 
read.    The  book  has  a  real  and  substantial  historical  value." — Saturday  Review. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 
"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    IN  NATURE    AND   ART. 

By  Mrs.  Ellis.    Author  of  '  The  Women  of  England,'  &c.     1  vol. 

crown  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait.  10s.  6d. 
"  With  pleasure  her  numerous  admirers  will  welcome  a  new  book  by  the  popular 
authoress  of  '  The  Women  of  England.'  A  very  chamiing  volume  is  this  new  work 
by  Mrs.  Ellis.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  the  young  students  of  art  in  those  studies  and 
subjects  of  thought  which  shall  enable  them  rightly  to  appreciate  and  realise  that 
oft-quoted  truth,  'A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  'The  Tnithfulness  of  Art,' 
'  The  Love  of  Beauty,'  '  The  Love  of  Ornament,'  '  Early  dawn  of  Art,'  and  various 
chapters  of  a  kindred  nature,  are  followed  by  others  descriptive  of  '  Learning  to 
Draw,'  'Imitation,'  '  Light  and  Shadow,'  'Form,'  'Colour,'  'Lady's  Work,'  &c.  The 
work  will  interest  many  fair  readers." — Sun. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 

CHARLIE    VILLARS   AT    CAMBRIDGE.      By 

G.  L.  Tottenham,  Trinity  College.  2  vols.  21s. 
"  There  are  many  interesting  and  suggestive  topics  treated  of  in  Mr.  Tottenham's 
book.  The  author  deserves  credit  for  the  fidelity  with  which  ho  introduces  to  us 
the  successive  scenes  of  a  university  man's  career.  Many  of  his  desci'iptions  are 
given  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Tottenham  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage over  Mr.  Hughes.  He  describes  Cambridge  life,  if  not  exactly  as  it  is  at 
the  present  moment,  at  any  rate  as  it  was  very  recently." — Times. 
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KITTY.    By  Matilda  Betham-Edwards,  author  of 

"  A  Winter  with  the  Swallows,"  "Dr.  Jacob,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"This  story  is  lively  and  clever,  the  scenes  of  artistic  life  are  amusing,  the  dia- 
logue is  bright  and  s-p3,rM'mg.—Athenwum. "A  thoroughly  good  story."— £^- 

aminer. "Lively,  fresh,  and  clever." — Daily  Telegraph. "A  very  clever  story, 

exquisitely  told."— Messenger. "  A  thoroughly  fascinating  story.    It  possesses  the 

charm  of  well  sustained  interest,  originality,  and  really  good  writing." — Observer. 

"  A  charming  novel.     The  moral  is  good,  the  plot  is  well  developed." — John 

Bull. "Afresh,  well-written,  interesting  work,  delightful  to  Te&.du'"— Sunday  Times. 

PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.    By  Mrs.  Duf- 

Fus  Hardy.     3  vols. 

ADVENTURES  OF  MRS.  HARDCASTLE.     By 

Lady  Charles  Thynne,  author  of  "  Colonel  Fortescue's  Daughter," 
&c.     3  vols. 

ERICK  THORBURN.     3  vols. 

KATHLEEN.     By  the  Author  of  *^  Raymond's  Hero- 

ine."     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

"We  cordially  recommend  'Kathleen'  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  novels,  either  by  a  male  or  female  hand,  that  we  have  read  for  some  tune." 
The  Times. 

" '  Raymonds  Heroine'  was  a  good  novel.  '  Kathleen'  is  a  better.  Drawing  upon 
unusual  faculties  of  observations,  giving  free  scope  to  extraordinary  insight  into 
heart  and  character,  the  author  has  relied  more  than  before  upon  a  lively,  simple  ' 
portrayal  of  men  and  women  as  they  are,  and  upon  a  gift  of  constructiveness 
wherein  she  outmatches  most  of  her  compeers.  A  vein  of  rare  humour  runs 
through  her  whole  story." — Saturday  Review. 

"  All  lovers  of  a  gook  novel  will  find  diversion  in  the  pages  of  '  Kathleen.'  It  ia 
a  work  that  deserves  a  second  perusal.  Lightly  and  closely  written,  and  remark- 
able for  the  ingenuity  of  a  very  unusual  plot,  'Kathleen'  is  the  strongest  and  most 
exciting  narrative  that  we  have  read  for  many  a  day." — Athenaeum. 

"  '  Kathleen  '  is  a  thoroughly  amusing  and  very  clever  book.  It  is  written  in  a 
perfectly  fresh  and  wholesome  spirit.  The  principal  characters  are  exceedingly 
well  drawn." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

TRIALS  OF  AN  HEIRESS.    By  The  Hon.  Mrs. 

GrFFORD.     3  vols. 

ONLY  AN  EARL.  By  The  Countess  Pisanl  3  v. 

"  There  is  in  this  story  much  that  is  original  and  a  good  deal  that  evinces  talent. ' 
—Observer. 
"  This  work  contains  much  clever  writing." — Star. 

META'S  FAITH.    By  the  Author  of  ^^St.  Olave's," 

&c.     3  vols. 

"The  perusal  of  ' Meta's  Faith' has  aiforded  us  wholesome  pleasure.  The  tale 
creates  strong  interest  by  the  naturalness  and  force  of  its  delineations  of  charac- 
ter."— Athenxitm. 

"  This  book  contains  many  of  the  excellencies  of  the  better  novels  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.     It  is  fairly  readable  from  first  to  last." — Saturday  Revieio. 

"A  very  interesting  and  attractive  story,  worthy  of  the  accomplished  author  of 
'  St.  Olave's.'    Every  character  has  a  distinct  individuality." — Sun. 

"  The  author  of  '  Meta's  Faith  '  has  some  rare  and  lofty  gifts  as  a  novel  writer. 
Her  descriptions  have  all  the  life  and  force  of  reality."— Pos^ 

"  We  recommend  a  perusal  of  this  interesting  story  to  our  readers.  Each  charac- 
ter is  a  perfect  study,  life-like  and  consistent  throughout." — Observer, 
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THE  WOMAN'S   KINGDOM.     By  the  Author  of 

'  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,'  &c.     3  vols. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom'  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  main  object  of  the  narrative  is 
indicated  with  unusual  clearness  by  the  title.  And  women,  whose  lives  are  made 
up  of  work  and  love,  and  busy  men,  whose  various  occupations  and  natural  hardi- 
ness allow  them  leisure  and  humour  for  the  occasional  perusal  of  pleasant  tales  of 
homely  interest,  will  agree  in  thinking  that  the  novelist's  lesson  is  given  with 
admirable  force  and  sweetness." — Atkenxuni. 

" '  The  Woman's  Kingdom '  is  remarkable  for  its  strength  of  common  sense, 
united  to  its  romantic  interest — an  interest  that  never  once  flags  throughout  the 
volumes.  The  characters  are  masterpieces.  Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that 
drew  John  Halifax,  and  the  story  of  her  beautiful  life  is  a  noble  addition  to  the 
fine  series  which  this  accomplished  author  has  given  to  English  literature." — Post. 

"  '  The  Woman's  Kingdom'  has  many  merits.  Like  all  the  books  written  by  the 
author  of  '  John  Halifax,'  this  work  is  thoroughly  pure  in  tone."~Pan  Mall  Gazette. 

"'The  Woman's  Kingdom'  is  a  delicious  love  story.  It  is  written  with  de- 
lightful freshness,  simplicity,  and  earnestness."— »SiM«d!ay  Times. 

NATURE'S  NOBLEMAN.     By  the  Author  of  "Ra- 

chel's  Secret,"  &c.    3  vols. 

"  We  feel  bound  to  praise  this  book.  We  want  our  readers  to  read  it  for  them- 
eelves,  and  to  get  from  the  novel  the  same  fresh  and  rare  enjoyment  that  we  have 
found  in  its  pages." — Athenxum. 

"A  very  interesting  and  agreeable  story,  pleasantly  told.  It  contains  many 
charming  pieces  of  descriptive  writing,  warm,  real,  and  vivid.  The  characters  are 
powerfully  drawn. " — Observer. 

'•  This  novel  is  the  work  of  a  clever  writer.  We  very  willingly  give  it  our  cordial 
commendation."— jB/7<w/t  Quarterly  Review.  , 

WIFE  AND  CHILD.    By  Miss  Whitty.    3  vols. 

"  This  book  is  decidedly  worth  reading.  The  story  is  interesting,  there  is  an  un- 
hackneyed originality  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  plot,  and  the  scenery  and  charac- 
ters are  all  fresh  and  ingenious." — Atlienxum. 

"  A  very  interesting  story,  deserving  high  commendation.  It  has  genuine  merits, 
which  will  command  attention." — Post. 

"Miss  Whitty  has  left  the  beaten  track  of  novelistic  enterprise  for  a  new  path, 
and  has  produced  a  story  of  great  interest,  abounding  in  fresh  pictures  of  character, 
which  will  never  qnit  the  memory  of  any  appreciative  reader." — Star. 

THE  CROWN  OF  A  LIFE.      By  the  Author  of 

"  Agnes  Tremorne,"  &c.     3  vols. 

"  '  The  Crown  of  a  Life'  is  a  very  good  novel,  and  will  find  many  readers.  It  is 
healthy  in  tone,  skilful  in  execution,  and  interesting  in  its  story." — Post. 

"  A  noble  story.  It  is  intensely  interesting,  and  the  character-drawing  is  at  once 
strikingly  bold  and  truthful." — Star. 

BROTHERS-IN-LAW^     3  vols. 

"  Honest  labovir  has  been  expended  on  the  production  of  this  book,  and  the 
qualities  of  a  cultivated  and  thoughtful  mind  are  discernible  in  the  delineations  of 

character  and   social  descriptions." — Athenseum. "A  well-written  novel.     The 

chief  personages   are   drawn  with    a  skilful   hand." — Star. "The   writing   is 

powerful,  and  the  characters  are  admirably  sketched."— Ofeerrer. 

MILDRED.     By  Georgiana  M.  Craik,  Author  of 

"  Leslie  Tyrrel,"  &c.  3  vols. 
*'  Among  the  thousands  of  novels  there  every  now  and  then  appears  one  des- 
tined to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  reader — a  book  where  the  subtle  analysis  of 
character  or  passion  makes  the  story  itself  a  study.  To  this  class  Miss  Craik'a 
work  undoubtedly  belongs.  She  has  given  us  a  book  which  no  one  who  begins  it 
will  lay  down  unfinished,  and  sketched  in  it  a  woman  such  as  it  has  not  been  given 
to  many  modern  novelists  to  ^oimQ^tQ.'"'— Spectator. 
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Published  annually^   in   One   Vol.,  ror/al  Svo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  edges,  price  Sis.  Qd. 

LODGE\S     PEERAGE 

AND   BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY    THE    NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH  EDITION  FOE  1869  IS  NOW  EEADT. 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baronetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kmd.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughoiTt,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Roll  uf  the  House  of  Lords. 

Enghsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kiiigdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holding  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  iixtinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ii'eland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husband's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  m  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronounce  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  must  iseful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  most  useful  publication. " — Times. 
"A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

'The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  subject." — Herald. 
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HURST  AND  BLiCKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRAEY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 
JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  Illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginniuf?  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous 
productions,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  catinot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— Pos^. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man — aChri>tian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ainlity.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households." — Examiner. 

"  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  intpresting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  jrentleman. 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  i«  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  lirue  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  'bGtter."—Scotsman. 


VOL.  IIL—THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  praclically  useful  was  never  penned  than  'The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross'— a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  ajuials  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— aS«». 

VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.     BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"'Nathalie'  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  eflfort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  eood.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  Individual      they  are  elegant." — Athenaeum. 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
written,  true-hearted,  and  altofjether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so." — Examiner. 


VOL.  VL— ADAM  GRAEME.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"  A  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  hiterest  and  delight  by  its  admirable  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of 
Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  mani- 
fest ationsiniife.withadelicacy,  power,  and  truth  which  can  hardly  V)e  surpassed  "—Pflvf;. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


YOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intenMon  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affoi'ds  of  American  life  and  man 
ners,  still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written."— llessenger. 

VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Rome  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  subject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feeling  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posed to  every  idea  of  human  infallibility  represented  in  Papal  domination."— ^^Aencettw. 

VOL.  IX.     A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"In  *  A  Life  for  a  Life '  the  author  is  fortunate  in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced 
a  work  of  strong  ef!ect:'—Mhenceum. 

VOL,  X.~THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.     BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  re&ding."—JSxaminer. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Observer. 

VOL.  XI.— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  work  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  ori 
ginality  about  it  quite  cha,rmins."—Athenceum. 

VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable  ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  uniform."— ^a-a^wmer. 


VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.     BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"This  last  production  of  the  author  of  'The  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— Globe. 

VOL.  XIV.— FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.  It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivatuig  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour."— Standard. 

VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW 

BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 
••  The  Laii-dof  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  reputation."— Sunrfay  Tim£''. 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 
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VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"We  can  praise  Mrs  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  nnexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tuno  instruction."— TAe  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  'Nothing  New '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made  'John  Halifax 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBREl. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Pos^. 


VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED   FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 

"  We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of  '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'  If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  'John  Halifax'  and  '  The  Caxtons.'  "—Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORUM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Sergeant  at  Law. 

A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  charm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  B^iviw."— Illustrated  News. 


VOL.  XXI.— ADELE.  BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  'Adele'  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character-painting."— ^^/ie?i«Mw. 


VOL.  XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"  These  'Studies  from  Life'  are  remarkable  for  graphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  diminish  the  reputation  of  theaccomplishedauthor."— ^Sa^wrday  ^eyiew. 

VOL.  XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"  We  commend  'Grandmother's  Money'  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.    The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting."— ^^/ie?i^«/». 


VOL.  XXLV.- A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  Esq. 

"  A  delightful  hook." —Atlienceum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  and  re-read;  fit  for  the  study 
well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  Yihv&ry."— Lancet. 


VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH, 

"  We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  hook."— Athenceum. 

VOL.  XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  mstruc- 
tivti."—Atheficeuni.    "A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."— Herald. 


VOL.  XXVIL— LOST  AND  SAVED.  BY  HON.  MRS  NORTON 

*' '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.   It  is  a  vigorous  -novel."— Timi'^ 
'  A  novel  of  rare  excellence,    it  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  work."— -£'.fa»ji»e>* 
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VOL.  XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.     BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  pa,i?e,  witli  details  of  unequalled  beauty,  in  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  wliich  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  victor 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  genius." — Quarterly  Review, 

VOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  senLiments  expressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  It  is"  a  book  which  the  world 
will  like.    This  is  higa  praise  of  a  work  of  art,  ani  so  wj  intend  it"— Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIES  OE  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIPIIANT. 

"A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

^  A  truly  interesting  and  most  ait'eeDuig  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  tnp^i  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation." — Scttiirday  Review, 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desiderata  .  It  is  copious, 
earne:r>t  and  eloquent." — ^Edinburgh  Review. 


VOL.  XXXI.— ST  OLAVE'S. 


"This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing,  an 
well  as  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  '  St  Olaves '  is  the  work  of  an  artist. 
The  whole  book  is  worth  ren.du\s."—Athenaum. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

"  Dip  where  you  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize."— Pos^. 

VOL.  XXXIIL— CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 
"A  more  charming  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  The  writer  has  hit 
off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all  true  to  nature,  and  has  entangled  tliem  in  a.stor>' 
which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  liaitpily  and  gracefully  resolved.  Even  i'f 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  eVen  lie  would 
pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake'  a  novel  without  a  i&uM."— Times. 


VOL.  XXXIV.— ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

BY  GEORGE  MAC  DONALD,  LL.D. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  thel&st. "—Athencetim. 


VOL.  XXXV.— AGNES.     BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs  Oliphant's  former  works."— ^!JAe?8(»«wt. 
'A  htory  whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— Fosi. 


VOL.  XXXVI.— A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks 
%t  of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life."— JS^xawiiner.  "  Few  men,  and  lu 
vomen,  will  read  'A  Noble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  "ihe  hetier."— Spectator. 


